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ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC—DR. COULTER AND HERMAN MELVILLE.* 


Ir is now more than three centuries 
since Magelhaens entered, and Drake 
crossed the Pacific, and though its 
general bearings are pretty well known, 
there are in this vast Sahara of the 
sea whole groups of islands with which 
we can scarcely call ourselves ac- 
quainted, save as to their sites and 
aspects, and single islets almost un- 
known. This ocean was indeed ex- 
plored in the eighteenth century by 
such enterprising mariners as Behring, 
Anson, Byron, Bougainville, Cook, 
Vancouver, Broughton, and La Pe- 
rouse, and in the present age the voy- 
ages of Entrecasteaux and Krusens- 
tern, and the surveying and scientific 
expeditions made from time to time 
under the direction of our own go- 
vernment, especially those of Beechey 
and Fitzroy, have greatly extended 
our information on the subjects of the 
navigation, botany, meteorology, and 
some other departments of knowledge 
in these regions; but there are two 
classes of persons to whom we are 
mainly indebted for an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the native tribes of 
the Pacific islands, as well as for a 
more minute knowledge of their loca- 
lities—these are, the missionaries and 
the whalers. The well known names 
of Marsden, Ellis, and Williams, will 
occur to our readers as among the for- 
mer class, and in the latter, together 
with Bennett and others, we are to 
place the writers of the works be- 
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By John Coulter, M.D. 


in a Valley of the Marquesas Islands. 


fore us. Dr. Coulter, whom we take 
first, bears a name not new to the 
scientific world, or unknown to those 
who take an interest in enterprising 
travel ; he is, we have learned, nearly 
related to that distinguished botanist 
who formed theCoulter collections, now 
in the possession of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who in his zeal for knowledge 
adventured in regions where no white 
man had been seen before, gave up 
the fair hopes of professional advance- 
ment, freely expended a considerable 
private fortune, and sacrificed all the 
vigour of as manly a frame as ever 
engaged in any service. Our pre- 
sent Dr. Coulter is an M.D., who 
having, like Humbolt, when young, a 
decided taste for travel, and being re- 
solved to see a good deal of the world 
before he settled down, engaged him- 
self as surgeon on board a whaler des- 
tined for the South Seas. His work 
is a well told narrative of bold adven- 
tures, interspersed with information 
which shows that the author knows 
how to observe, and all presented in 
so unpretending a form as to make us 
wonder that one who had so much to 
say could, in these compiling days, say 
it in a single and very small volume. 
There is one fact mentioned in the 
book which, had it no other attractions, 
would give it importance with the pub- 
lic—that is, the discovery of coal in 
large quantities, in an uninhabited 
island of the Pacific, called Chatham 
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island, which although known to our 
seamen, and sailed round and de- 
scribed, as regards the neighbourhood 
of its shores, by Captain Fitzroy and 
Mr. Darwin, appears to have been first 
traversed by Dr. Coulter, who explored 
it alone, remaining there more than a 
week, and who is certainly the first per- 
son who has made us acquainted with 
its interior. At amoment when steam 
is making a pathway o’er the deep, and 
packet stations are in the course of 
being established, linking the remotest 
countries of the earth in a direct com- 
munication with England, as the cen- 
tre of commerce, the discovery of a 
coal depot in this region of the Pacific 
is a fact of great interest, and as such 
we give it the prominence it deserves. 
The * Adventures” will, no doubt, 
prove to most of our readers, the “ me- 
tal more attractive,” and we shall there- 
fore proceed to notice them, first 
giving a programme of our author’s 
track. He engaged in a fine, new- 
built vessel, named the Stratford, com- 
manded by an experienced seaman, 
Captain Abijah Lock, and sailed from 
Spithead in October, 1832. When 
in the latitude of 45° N., they encoun- 
tered a tempest which we refer to as 
described with spirit, and which it ap- 
pears was more like a typhoon off the 
coast of Japan than an Atlantic gale. 
On getting between the tropics, the 
author remarked, that though the 
sky was a clear blue it was mono- 
tonous as compared with its appear- 
ance in higher latitudes, but the sea, 
he says, has the charm of endless 
variety. Itis of a dark blue colour, 
and on looking deep into it, is found to 
teem with life. The flying-fish is seen 
endeavouring to escape from the dol- 
phin, and thousands of bonitos and 
albicons attend the ship, while whales 
of every kind are ploughing along be- 
fore it. Birds, too, give an interest to 
the scene. Hundreds of miles from any 
land, the Cape pigeon, “a beautiful 
white bird, with a few black spots,” 
comes flying around the ship, and the 
Tropic bird, “about the pigeon size, 
of a pure white, with two long feathers 
in the tail, and u red bill, called by 
sailors the ‘ boatswain,’ as it sails over 
the ship, looking well at it, apparently 
to see if all is right and ship-shape.” 
Altogether, our doctor is impressed 
with a conviction, which he is very 
likely to convey to his readers, that life 
at sea is anything but monotonous. 


This voyage, which, it appears, was not 
the author’s first, lasted for four years, 
and his adventures lay chiefly amongst 
the Gallapagos, a group of islands lying 
under the equator, between 89° and 
92° W. long. and the Marquesas, some 
hundreds of miles further west. He 
then sailed south to that dangerous 
coralline archipelago, the Low islands, 
thence south again to Tahiti, and 
having visited most of the islands in 
the northern and southern Pacific, re- 
turned to England in the year 1836. 
Our doctor was, at one time, pressed 
into the service of a savage king, com- 
pelled to take part in a very sangui- 
nary engagement, tatooed against his 
will; made a chief, per force, and rig- 
ged out as such, in the dress, or un- 
dress, of Indian eostume, reappeared 
among his wondering messmates. We 
have thus his adventures in many lines 
—in exploring, whaling, shooting, fish- 
ing, but in all the book not a word on 
the more ordinary topic of love, save 
indeed that once, in an isle of palms, he 
is offered in marriage a maid of honor, 
with a‘dowry in land and kine, all 
which, unlike most adventurers, whe- 
ther in works of imagination or in the 
prose of life, he sternly declines, and 
leaving this Ariadne of the south, 
returns, unenchanted, in his whaler 
home. 

Having thus glanced at his voyage 
in the general, we shall now, as far as 
our limits permit, cull from our au- 
thor’s pages in detail whatever appears 
likely to interest our readers. On 
nearing the coast of South America, 
the Stratford first anchors at the 
Falkland islands, which are called by 
our southern seamen the “ egg-mar- 
ket,” and with much propriety, except 
that it differs from most markets in 
the two particulars of there being 
no people there, and nothing to pay. 
Geese, penguins, arid albatross have 
colonized this place, building their 
nests in streets from two to three miles 
long, and from three to six broad. 
Having procured some six or seven 
tons of eggs, and fired atwelve-pounder, 
to see how the birds would like it, they 
weighed anchor, and after a beating- 
match of about three weeks, rounded 
Cape Horn. They coasted along, put- 
ting into most of the ports of Peru and 
Colombia, and then made for the Gal- 
lapagos islands. This group lies be- 
tween five and six hundred miles to the 
westward of the American coast, and 
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consists, as Dr. Coulter tells us, “ of 
six large, and seven smaller islands.” 
They are of volcanic formation, and of 
two kinds, one consisting of scoria and 
lava, the other of finely stratified vol- 
canic sandstone, without any lava, and 
the latter take very beautiful forms. 
The largest, Albermarle, is sixty miles 
long and fifteen broad, with a summit 
rising to about 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea. They abound in land 
tortoises, from which circumstance the 
Spaniards gave them the name of Islas 
de los Gallapagos, or islands of Land 
Turtles. Although under the equator, 
the climate is not oppressive, owing to 
the low temperature of the surrounding 
sea. The Stratford anchored first at 
Charles Island, where there is a fine 
beach known by the name of “ Pat's 
Landing.” From this, up to the moun- 
tains, the country is described as very 
beautiful, with rocks of an irregular 
and fanciful appearance, and deep and 
rich foliage, especially as you ascend. 
The lower parts of the islands are, in 
general, bare looking. Dr. Coulter's 
«* Adventures in the Pacific” comprise 
not merely his own, but the stories of 
some of those Robinson Crusoe charac- 
ters who from time to time have taken 
up their dwelling in one of the desert 
islands of the ocean, and there are few 
of them, we are told, without a solitary 
inhabitant of this description. The 
person after whom the landing place in 
Charles’s island was called, was, as his 
name implies, an Irishman. He had the 
national predilection for rows, and 
shared in the revolutionary wars of 
Chili, Colombia, and Peru, and par- 
taking alittle of the spirit of agitation, 
and having been discovered as the 
framer of several plots to mutiny 
and take the ship—a whaler, in 
which he had engaged—the captain 
thought that the best way to dispose 
of him was to put him on shore on 
the nearest Jand, which proving to be 
a desolate island, there he was left. 
He had food enough, doves and land- 
tortoise, but would, at first, have died 
for want of water, only that he made 
out a substitute in the juice of the 
prickly pear and the cabbage tree. 
He afterwards found out some fine 

water springs, built a hut, and had a 
good deal of ground about it under 

cultivation, producing sweet potatoes, 
melons, pumpkins, and indian corn, 
with which, and with hogs and poultry, 
he had the monopoly of a trade with 
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such shipping as called there for some 
years. He was a daring and reckless 
fellow with, it appears, some force 
of character, for whenever runaway 
sailors appeared on the island, he con- 
trived not only to enforce subjection, 
but even compelled them to work 
hard at his farm; so that they were 
uniformly very glad to get away. 
The close of his career was character- 
istic. Thinking it proper to have a 
queen, he went to Guyaquil to choose 
one, and as he rather preferred doing 
all things irregularly, he there made 
love to the wife of another man—a 
Spaniard—and was successful. He 
had actually placed her in his boat, 
and was putting off, when her hus- 
band came to claim her, jumped in, 
and a struggle ensuing, Pat was stab- 
bed to the heart. Dr. Coulter knows 
the stories of many such Crusoes, and 
gives an account of one other, named 
Johan Johnston, a Swede, who is still 
alive, and now monarch of all he sur- 
veys on James's Island. The Strat- 


ford next made for Chatham Island, 
and as they neared it, they found the 
air scented with the fragrance of mint 
borne by the 
They landed 


and other sweet herbs, 
breeze from its shores. 
on a fine beach, inside which was a 
range of ponds which were covered 
with wild fowl; and a few yards far- 
ther on was an open space of about 
two acres, covered with grass and 
surrounded by a deep wood. As the 
island was uninhabited and no grog- 
shops there, the doctor advised that 
the crew should remain awhile, to 
recruit after their whaling labours. 
They accordingly set up their tents 
on the green sod we have described, 
and so abundant was the food on 
shore that they had no occasion for 
anything from the ship, except biscuit. 
Green turtle came in on the beach 
every night, and were easily taken ; 
the lagoons were covered with wild 
duck, and large doves were so plenty as 
to be knocked down by a man’s only 
throwing a stick amongst them. Be- 
sides these were the terapin, or ele- 
phant tortoise, of from two to four 
hundred pounds weight, mentioned 
before as giving their Spanish name to 
these islands, and always fine fish 
close in to the rocks. Having made 
all arrangements in regard to the 
health and comforts of the men, the 
doctor determined not to leave this 
beautiful island, where he had touch- 
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ed twice before, without making him- 
self acquainted with its interior, and 
he accordingly prepared to explore it. 
Dressed in canvass trousers, a leathern 
jacket, to pass more easily through the 
bushes, and a cap of the same, with 
a belt to hold his small axe, knife, and 
ammunition pouch, and with, more- 
over, a canteen for water, and a pocket 
compass, our author left the encamp- 
ment at sunrise on a lovely morning, 
receiving, as he departed, three cheers 
from the men. He directed his 
course inland, and for most of the 
first day got but slowly on, as he had 
to make his way through a thick wood, 
and often circuitously, to avoid the 
net-work of a wild, close-growing 
vine ; towards evening, having, with 
with great difficulty, advanced about 
eight miles, he got into a more open 
country, where he found numbers of 
terrapins feeding in the grass. Taking 
one of them, he made a fire, and cook- 
ing it on cross sticks, was thus pro- 
vided with a supper. He then chose 
an elevated spot, near a rock—and 
cutting some branches, and collecting 
some long grass, made a hut and bed. 
This was his general plan of arrang- 
ing for the night. Next morning, 
on coming out of his hut, the 
place appeared to him as all alive 
with birds of every kind, doves, 
canarys, mocking-birds, hawks, &c. all 
proceeding eastward, and so unused 
to man as to do the doctor the very 
great injustice of mistaking him for 
a post, perching on his shoulders and 
cap to rest themselves, and thus 
shewing that the fear of man is, as 
Mr. Darwin observes, an acquired 
instinct. This passage of the birds 
leads to an observation of some im- 
portance. “If,” says our author, 
‘any man who may be cast on an 
island like this, without any previous 
knowledge of it, only follows the 
birds, or keeps on after them, he is 
sure to fall in with that all-important 
thing—fresh water.” On this useful 
topic he adds :— 


**T have known men lose themselves 
through the interior of islands, and 
be found all but exhausted for the want 
of water, though there was plenty 
not far from them. This arose from 
their ignorance in not knowing how 
to look for it. It would be long be- 
fore you would find a native of any 


of the islands to the westward so 


much deficient. Land one of them on 














any uninhabited island, and he knows 
how to light his fire, where to find 
water and if there is anything fit for 
food growing on it. 

** Another way to find water is to 
get up on a hill, or climb a tall tree, 
and look well round you in the valleys, 
or low grounds. If you see a patch 
of forest foliage of a livelier green 
than the rest, make straight for that, 
and you are almost sure to see the 
water. If the ground should be only 
moist, cut a branch or pole, flatten 
the end of it with your axe, and after 
digging down a little, so as to make a 
small hole, the water will come up 
soon. 

‘“‘Then, again, if there is (about 
two or three hundred yards inside 
the beach) any spot of ground lower 
than the beach, and nearly on a level 
with the sea, by digging deep enough, 
the water will be found very fresh; 
and, if there cannot be obtained by 
all these means, a supply, there are 


always, in tropical climates, trees of 


a soft description, such as the cabbage- 
trees, &c. from which, by tapping the 
stem, or pounding the branches be- 
tween stones, a quantity of juice may 
be obtained sufficient to allay thirst 
for a time, until the water could be 
hunted for. 

“IT have known some of our men, 
on others of these groups of islands, 
lose themselves, and be absent for five 
or six days in the bush, both too ig- 
norant, and too lazy to find water, 
support nature, and quench their thirst 
by killing both terrapin and birds, and 
drinking their blood fresh; but such 
are the bounties of Providence, that, 
in the most torrid climates (except in 
actual sandy deserts) there is““water 
enough for every thing on it, if they 
only knew where to find it.” 

** Now, on those islands, and particu- 
larly the island I am now on, there is an 
immense number of birds—I mean land- 
birds (the sea-fowl keep to the rocks, 
beeches, and mangrove bushes close 
to them). Those birds cannot exist 
without water; and consequently there 
must be enough. Only go quietly 
along in search of it, and if you can- 
not fall in with it immediately, cool 
your mouth with some soft vegetable 
matter.”—pp. 97-99. 


Two lines of hills, some of them 
of great height run along the whole 
length of the island, from east to 
west. Between them is a continued 
valley, about three miles broad, clothed 
with luxuriant grass, while the hill- 
sides are covered with rich timber. 
On the fourth day, Dr. Coulter de- 
scended into this silent valley. It 
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is about eight miles inland from the 
sea, on either side, and has a large 
stream of clear water, running through 
it in an easterly direction. About 
the middle of the valley the earth 
appeared to have fallen off from 
about the foot of one of the hills, 
leaving exposed to view some large 
black rocks. On going over to ex- 
amine it, Dr. Coulter found them to 
consist of coal in vast abundance, 
and extending away in under the 
hills. There can be no misconcep- 
tion on this point, for as the day’ was 
closing, and as Dr. Coulter was about 
to prepare his evening meal, he 
cooked it on a wooden spit, before a 
fine fire of the new-found coal. He 
describes it as igniting quickly, flaming 
up, and burning after the cheerful 
manner of Kendal coal. There are, 
he adds, great hills of it, and he 
subsequently found coal again in ano- 
ther quarter of the island, with iron, 
and lead ore. Dr. Coulter remained 
in this valley for seven or eight days, 
and had thus very sufficient oppor- 
tunities of examining it. He, in like 
manner, wandered over several of 
the other islands of this archipe- 
Jago, and says that they have been 
very erroneously described as barren, 
destitute of water, and scarcely ha- 
bitable. They are, he assures us, 
on the contrary, most fertile, and of 
great natural beauty, with fine har- 
bours, fit for any sized vessel, and 
very little rise or fall of the tide. 
He expresses the wish that the Galla- 
pagos islands were regularly taken 
possession of by England, as their 
position and natural resources may 
render them of great importance. As 
a steam station, and in the event of a 
passage being made across the Isthmus 
of Darien, they would, no doubt, be a 
very desirable acquisition. 

Among the odd incidents of the 
doctor’s walk, there is one which we 
must not omit—that is, his battle with 
the hawks. It occurred in the valley 
where, as we have said, he remained 
for some days. 


‘* There were a great many splendid 
hawks hovering about; they were fre- 
quently some annoyance to me: when I 
killed either a goat or terrapin for food, 
they would hover round, screaming and 
making all sorts of noise, and sometimes 
seemed to think that I actually came 
there to butcher for them, for they 
would alight on the ground and hop 
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around me, sometimes would even jump 
on the carcass, have the impudence to 
look me straight in the face, and grapple 
the meat in their claws, and pull for the 
half with me; matters between us went 
so far that I was obliged to provide 
myself with a long stick, and knock them 
down as they came too close. They were 
immense and powerful birds, more like 
eagles than hawks. I fired a few shots 
among them, but they paid no attention 
to it, did not seem to fear the gun or its 
effects, and tormented me as much as 
ever, so that, at last I was obliged to 
compromise matters, by killing some- 
thing and leaving it with them; then, 
when the chief body of them were en- 
gaged, I would start off and transact 
business for myself.”—pp. 104, 105. 


He had hardly adjusted matters with 
the hawks, when we find him in danger 
of a different description—that of be- 
coming food for fish. On reaching the 
sea-side he indulges ina swim, but per- 
ceiving a whole shoal of sharks splash- 
ing about, attracted by his appearance 
there, he was glad to make a summary 
retreat. He next made for the place 
where he had left the crew encamped ; 
but instead of being received, as he 
expected, with cheers, he found no one 
there, and the ship away. On looking 
round, however, he perceived a glass 
bottle, in which there was a note for 
him from the captain, saying that he 
was obliged to put off, but would call 
back, and directing him to a spot where 
he would find clothes and provisions. 
The doctor had to wait a fortnight be- 
fore the ship returned, and made out 
that interval in shooting, fishing, and, 
being a practical man, in salting fish. 
He found abundance of salt among the 
rocks, and with it prepared a quantity 
of cod-fish, which the crew found well 
cured and dried on their return. They 
next stood away for California, and 
after visiting the chief places along the 
coasts of North and South America, 
came back to the Gallapagos, and 
thence worked their way westerly to 
the Marquesas. When about three 
miles off theisland of Magdalena, called 
by the natives “ Fetuiva,” a fleet of 
canoes came out to meet them, with 
an interpreter, a native, who having 
served on board one of our ships, had 
picked up some English. They were 
also accompanied by the chief of the 
tribe which dwelt about the place to 
which the ship was gcing. The ship- 
captains have such small dependence 
on the natives of these islands, that it 
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is customary with them to have one or 
two of the head chiefs as hostages, 
before they allow the boats to engage 
in trade. Even then the boats are not 
allowed to land, and are secured by 
oars passing across from one to the 
other, to prevent the natives from up- 
setting them, as they sometimes do for 
the sake of some enticing article, which 
they are sure to get by diving for it. 
Treachery and theft are not peculiar 
to the Marquesas; they abound in 
most uncivilised tribes, and especially 
flourish in such places as Europeans 
and American traders frequent. The 
reckless masters and undisciplined 
crews of merchantmen have long and 
too often been the apostles of iniquity, 
and it is to be regretted that no means 
have been devised for the punishment of 
such offenders. This observation has 
been suggested to us by passages in 
each of the works before us, reflecting 
on the conduct of the captains and 
ship’s companies of trading vessels, and 
which we commend to the considera- 
tion of our readers. The Marquesans 
are admirable fishers, and are about as 
much at home at sea, or in the sea, as 
onland. They havea method of taking 
fish, which demands great dexterity, 
and which is often attended with fatal 
consequences; this is with a small 
hand-net, fitted with a hook. 


“The fisherman, in this case, must 
dive well down, close to the coral rocks, 
the net in one hand, and a stick about 
two feet long in the other. He dives 
and applies the net to any hole or ope ne 
ing in the coral, and with the stick he 
hia the fish from behind into it. There 
are two dangers attending this mode: 
one is the close vicinity, or unsuspected 
dash of a shark at the man; the other 
is, that if he has not his long bushy 
hair well secured, it might get loose, 
and hold him fast to the coral, the 
branches of which are here very strong. 

“JI saw an occurrence of this kind 
while on a fishing excursion with the 
natives. As fine a young man as I 
ever saw, went down in this manner, 
and while using his stick and net, his 
hair got loose, and became entangled. 
He apparently used cool but powerful 
exertion to disengage himself from the 
rocks. Another man dived to assist 
him, by some maneuvring, they both 
got to the surface, and into the canoe ; 
the first-mentioned, with about four 
pounds weight of coral fast to his hair, 
which broke off at last, and both livid 
in the face, and blood oozing ont of 
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ears, mouth, and nose. If any man, 
not possessing the coolness and pre- 
sence of mind of these natives, had 
made use of violent and useless ex- 
ertion, he would have been certainly 
drowned, for he could not with impu- 
nity remain so long under water as was 
necessary to extricate himself.”—pp. 
160-162. 


The Marquesas were first discover- 
ed by Mandana, a Spanish voyager, 
in 1595, and were named by him after 


the Marquis Mendoga, then Viceroy of 


Peru. It is singular that the title of 
this nobleman’s rank has remained as 
their appellation, while his family name 
has passed away. The Americans 
have, with no good reason, tried to 
give to a part of this archipelago the 
name of the Washington Islands.” 
The Marquesas are classed among the 
high islands, as their aspect is precipi- 
tous, and some of their mountains rise 
to the height of 5,000, or 6,000 feet ; 
but Dr. Coulter informs us, that on 
coming in to land and taking ex- 
cursions through the country, the 
scenery has a different look, present- 
ing the character of irregular beauty 
and grandeur in all directions. Those 
who have not visited a tropical country 
can have no idea of the richness 
of the soil or the luxuriance of the 
vegetation. ‘“ Wherever you see a 
rock or precipice — and they well 
deserve the name, if irregularity, 
height, and nakedness can give it to 
them ; their base and surrounding 
lowland is covered deeply with amever- 
ceasing, richly vegetable mould, throw- 
ing up the finest fruit trees and other 
large timber ; and where the woods 
are not dense the very richest grass 
prevails.” The valleys have always 
streams, usually of great beauty, and 
often forming magnificent cascades. 
In Nukahiva there is said to be one 
with a fall of 2,000 feet. The natives 
generally dwell in their valleys, scatter- 
ed about. ‘Their houses, which are 
always close to trees, resemble the 
longitudin: il section of a single house, 
low in front and with a shed roof. 
They are thatched with the leaves of 
the bread-fruit or cocoa-nut, thickly 
put on, and the inside walls are 
covered with a close matting. Their 
sleeping arrangements are peculiar. 


“Two long sticks or spars, run the 
whole length of the house near the back 
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wall, about six feet apart from each 
other—the intervening space covered 
deeply with either leaves or grass, and 
a fine mat over it. This is the bed for 
the whole household, and a very ca- 
pacious one it is, considering their 
arrangements for lying on it. The 
head rests over one spar, the back of 
the neck supported by it. The feet or 
ankles are on the other. It isa curious 
sight to observe from under the mat, 
fifteen or twenty heads — sometimes 
more, sometimes less—along one spar, 
and double the number of feet and legs, 
according to their length, clear of the 
mat, along the other. After all, it is 
not a disagreeable arrangement. The 
bed is certainly soft, except the pillow 
part of it. 

**In this state they will lie, talking 
and singing over affairs, until they fall 
asleep, The part of the house, or earthen 
floor in front of this sleeping contriv- 
ance, is used for domestic purposes— 
eating, nest-making, singing, and va- 
rious other amusements.” —pp. 166, 167. 


The Marquesans have a species of 
theatre called their “ tabooa,” where 
they hold festivals and indulge in 
song. Their dances are revolting, 
indicating the lowest condition of 
morals, yet there are so many good 
traits about them, that under favour- 
able circumstances, we might look for 
their rapid advancement. 

There is, as we learn from Dr. Coul- 
ter, scarcely an island in the Pacific of 
any note, where there are not Euro- 
peans or Americans living among the 
natives, and adopting their usagesin all 
respects. They are prized as assist- 
ants in their wars on account of being 
good shots. ‘The natives, though dex- 
trous in many things, and not unused 
to guns, cannot fire well. Their guns 
are commonly of a cheap, bad descrip- 
tion, got from the shipping in exchange 
for refreshments. ‘They cannot take 
aim well, or re-load quickly, so that, 
after an unavailing shot, the musket is, 
in their hands, an incumbrance. Ifa 
stranger aids them witb his gun, they 
make him a chief, and show him all 
possible kindness ; but if, from strong 
principle or weak nerve, he declines to 
do so, his life is not safe for an hour, 
and the youngest child that can speak 
is taught to use towards him a native 
expression which means ‘no good.” 
These observations make a fit preface 
to Dr. Coulter’s main adventure in the 
Marquesas. On reaching the large 
island of Hivooa or Santa Dominica, 
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he determined to stay on shore as long 
as the ship remained either at or in the 
neighbourhood of the island. When, 
therefore, the head chief came off to 
visit the ship, Dr. Coulter got into his 
boat, explained his objects and profes- 
sion, rubbed noses, and exchanged 
names with him—all which, according 
to their usages in the South Seas, is 
equivalent to swearing an eternal friend- 
ship, and, as our doctor thought, to a 
guarantee for protection. He landed 
amongst them with his rifle and a good 
store of ammunition, was welcomed 
with singing and clapping of hands, 
and was the more popular, as, from 
having been before this occasionally at 
the island, he could by this time speak 
their language. After having regaled 
him with a well-dressed dinner of roast 
pig, fish, and yams, they asked him to 
shoot at something. ‘To amuse them, 
he took from one of them a pearl-shell 
ornament, about the size of a saucer, 
placed it up in a tree, and firing at it 
from about the distance of two hun- 
dred paces, broke it in pieces. They 
pronounced it all chance, and set up 
another mark, when the result being 
the same, they exhibited what appeared 
to the doctor a very singular degree of 
joy, at the same time shaking their 
spears in the direction of the enemy. 
He soon afterwards discovers that they 
are“at war, and that they count on his 
assistance. Before, however, consent- 
ing to take any part in their quarrel, 
he asked the cause of it, and ascertain- 
ed that his friends were the aggrieved 
party, that their enemies were three 
times more numerous than they were, 
and that in their forays they carried 
off not only their food, but their child- 
ren—making food of them. They had, 
in a late incursion, taken away the 
chief's, Toomova’s, mother and his only 
boy, and the worst apprehensions were 
entertained of their fate. We pass 
over our author’s graphic description 
of their council of war, and of a re- 
view of their forces held at his sugges- 
tion, as well as his account of how he 
was compelled to be made a chief, and 
to tolerate being tatooed, and thus 
come at once to the battle :— 


**Toomova was commander-in-chief. 
I was to remain by him wherever we 
moved, and Mate’s nephew was also to 
be with us, as he would not leave me. 
The wind increased considerably, and 
swept up our valley and in face of the 
enemy. There was a vast quantity of 
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small cane growing from the breast- 
works, a good way into the enemy's 
country, which, though it formed good 
cover for them to advance through, was 
dangerous in other respects. Our whole 
tribe were now at their posts—the men 
in front, the women and children at some 
distance in the rear, singing away as 
usual. 

*“*From the rock we could see the 
reeds moving to and fro, and here and 
there a high head-dress would pop up. 
At it a shot was sure to be fired by our 
party. By-and-by the cover appeared 
all to be in motion, and full of men. We 
now got down off the rock, and went to 
the centre of the defence with about three 
hundred men. I saw bundles of dry grass 
seattered all along inside the defences, 
in case they were hard set to fire the 
cover. This evening was peculiarly fa- 
vourable for a purpose of the kind, and 
I suggested to Toomova to do so at 
once, and hunt them out of it; but he 
said no, it would retard their rushing on 
them in a body, but if they came too 
strong, I should then see fire. 

“The enemy came crawling through 
the reeds, and were endeavouring to 
muster up for a rush, whena rattle from 
our muskets made them lie down again. 
In number they evidently had the ad- 
vantage of us. In about half an hour 
more they made the expected rush, and 
numbers actually got in on us, when 
there ensued a terrific contest with clubs, 
spears, and musket buts, the women yel- 
ling all the time; others ‘succeeded those 
who got in, and it now was evident that 
it required the bold, united effort of the 
whole tribe to save themselves. Every 
man fought, and had to fight; no man 
dare for his life be idle; if he did not 
act on the offensive, he was obliged to 
defend himself. 

* This hand to hand business gradually 
ceased ; then the muskets, spears, and 
slings began again, and as there were 
plenty of rocks, trees, and long canes 
all round, each man sought conceal- 
ment to save his person, occasionally 
only appearing to fire and advance, or 
retreat to another shelter; in fact, 
this part of the fight was what is com- 
monly called “‘ dodge and fire.” Night 
was fast approaching ; the distance was 
all gloom ; the battle-ground, which ex- 
tended for about two miles (for there 
was constant shifting of position), was 
partially illumined by the dry grass and 
canes taking fire here and there, from 
the falling of the ignited gun waddings. 
There was also a full moon at the time, 
so that we had very fair light to see 
each other occasionally; but fearing 
mistakes might occur, Toomova told 
every man to tie a piece of white cloth 
about his neck. This made all our’s 
known to each other at any fair dis- 
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tance. It was a very judicious plan, 
considering that night was on. 

‘* This tribe of ours were better shots 
than any I had seen at the Marquesas. 
They were also very quick at watching 
the cover, and equally quick with aim. 
We gained well and fast on the enemy, 
hunted them from rock to rock, and 
from tree to tree until (with the aid of 
the blaze from the fires), we could see 
their brown and well-oiled bodies flying 
past, and over what had been defences 
in the forenoon, but were now ruins, 
with many passes through it. We had 
now only an occasional shot after any of 
the natives who had kept to our cover 
too long, and were trying to escape, but 
could not. If they missed the shot, they 
were sure of spear or club. 

“The time now arrived for Toomo- 
va’s final revenge. The bundles of dry 
grass along the entire line were ignited, 
and thrown into the dried cane- brake ; 
the fresh breeze assisted, and carried 
the blaze onwards ; and very soon there 
was two miles wide of roaring fire in 
smart chase of the retreating enemy. It 
was a terrific sight—a sad sight ; scores 
of wretches must be scorched ¢ alive ; they 
could not clear the canes or grass in 
time to save themselves. The hills on 
either side of the pass were too steep to 
clamber up. In fact they were in a bed 
of fire, from which there was no escape. 

“The rushing and crackling noise of 
the furious flame as it swept away from 
us—the wild and triumphant shouts of 
our people—their mad-looking dance, 
and rapid running to and fro of the na- 
tives in the bright light (for every bush 
and plot of ground “around us was on 
fire), gave the whole scene a downright 
picture of hell.”—pp. 222-227. 


The impression made upon our au- 
thor by the demon-aspect of this wild 
and savage fight was, no doubt, deep- 
ened by a feast which followed, and 
which is alluded to in the closing pa- 
graph of his account of the engage- 
ment. 


“‘T was leaning against a rock resting 
myself, when I was startled by a slap 
on the shoulder; and on turning round, 
beheld Toomova, unhurt, in all his tri- 
umph, and my companion, Mate’s ne- 
phew, covered with blood, and a broken 
arm. The first told me I was a very 
good man, shook me heartily with both 
hands, and said that the women were 
getting some water up from the stream, 
and something to eat would be here di- 
rectly. This was pleasant news. The 
latter told me to get on my legs, and 
come along with him over the ground, 
to see all the dead; and added, with a 
significant gesture, ‘ Epo, newe, newe, 
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hai, hai te tanai ;’ the interpretation of 
which is ‘by-and-by eat, plenty of men,’” 
—pp. 227, 228. 


There are even at the present day 
voyagers who have the hardihood to 
deny the cannibalism of the South Sea 
islanders. Dr. Coulter and Mr. Mel- 
ville are new witnesses to this already 
well attested fact. The former de- 
scribes a foul repast which was pre- 

ared soon after the battle, and from 
which he turned with loathing ; and 
the latter made his escape from them 
because he was afraid of having some 
additional evidence on the subject 
which he did not at all require, that is 
that they contemplated cooking him. 

Dr. Coulter’s sojourn amongst these 
savages terminates most happily. <A 
flag of truce arrives, leading back Too- 
mova’s mother and his boy, and the doc- 
tor avails himself of this opportunity 
of proposing a peace between the 
tribes, and succeeds in concluding it. 
Almost immediately after, the loud 
boom of a ship’s gun is echoed through 
the valley, and a fog clearing off, the 
Stratford is seen about two miles off, 
with the main-yard aback. The natives 
knew the vessel, and held a conference 
as to how they might avert the calamity 
of losing their new comrade. Another 
gun was fired from the ship, being, as 
was well guessed, a mode of asking for 
the doctor; and an effectual one; for 
the natives were not disposed to resist 
a request likely to be pressed by such 
arguments, and consented to see our 
adventurer on board. He arrives 
there in native costume, that is, 
nearly naked, and is received first 
with wonder, and afterwards with 
cheers and laughter, by the crew. 
«* Well,” said the captain, as he shook 
him heartily by the hand, “I am glad 
to see you on board once more, out of 
the hands of these man-eaters. What! 
all your clothes gone—gun and all— 
come off to the ship naked and tatooed 
like a Marquesan? Well, if this is 
not the fag-end of a cruise among 
savages, I don’t know what is.” 

We now turn to Mr. Herman Mel- 
ville—a nondescript young American, 
whose passion for adventure appears 
to have led him to engage in a whaler 
—in what capacity we know not—and 
afterwards to leave her, that he might 
enjoy the novelties of savage life, and 
the excitement of being amongst can- 
nibals. Wander where he will abroad, 
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Mr. Melville is always at-home with 
his pen, and a lively and easy style is 
sure to make him a favourite with the 
public. The following description of 
a sea-scene in the Pacific, in their 
course to the Marquesas, may serve as 
a sample of it. 


‘I can never forget the eighteen or 
twenty days during which the light 
trade-winds were silently sweeping us 
towards the islands. In pursuit of the 
sperm whale, we had been cruising on 
the line, some twenty degrees to the 
westw ard of the Gallapagos ; and all 
that we had to do when our course was 
determined on, was to square in the 
yards, and keep the vessel before the 
breeze, and then the good ship and the 
Steady gale did the rest between them. 
The man at the wheel never vexed the 
old lady with any superfluous steering, 
but comfortably ‘adjusting his limbs at 
the tiller, would doze aw ay by the hour. 
True to her work, the Dolly “headed to 
her course, and like one of those charac- 
ters who always do best when let alone, 
she jogged on her way like a veteran old 
sea-horse as she was. 

**What a delightful, lazy, languid 
time we had, while we were thus gliding 
along! There was nothing to be done; 
a circumstance that happily suited our 
disinclination to do anything. We 
abandoned the fore-peak altogether, 
and spreading an awning over the fore- 
castle, slept, ate, and lounged under it 
the live-long day. Every one seemed to 
be under the influence of some narcotic. 
Even the officers aft, when duty required 
them never to be seated while keeping a 
deck watch, vainly endeavoured to keep 
on their pins; and were obliged, invari- 
ably to compromise the matter by lean- 
ing up against the bulwarks, and gazing 
abstractedly over the side. Reading 
was out of the question ; take a book in 
your hand, and you were asleep in an 
instant. 

** Although I could not avoid yielding 
in a great measure to the general lan- 
guor, still, at times, I contrived to 
shake off the spell, and to appreciate 
the beauty of the scene around me. 
The sky pee a clear expanse of 
the most delicate blue, except along the 
skirts of the horizon, where you might 
see a thin drapery of pale clouds which 
never varied their form or colour. The 
long, measured, dirge-like swell of the 
Pacific came rolling along, with its sur- 
face broken by little tiny waves, spark- 
ling in the sunshine. Every now and 
then a shoal of flyiug fish, seared from 
the water under the bows, would leap 
into the air, and fall the next moment, 
like a shower of silvér, into the sea. 
Then you would see the superb albicon, 
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with his glittering sides, sailing aloft, 
and often describing an arc in his de- 
scent, disappear on the surface of the 
water. Far off, the lofty jet of the whale 
might be seen, and nearer at hand the 
prowling shark, that villanous foot-pad 
of the seas, would come skulking along, 
and at a wary distance regard us with 
his evileye. At times, 
monster of the deep, tloating on the sur- 
face, would, as we approached, sink 
slowly into the blue water, and fade 
away from the sight. But the most 
impressive feature of the scene was the 
almost unbroken silence that reigned 
over sky and water; scarcely a sound 
could be heard but the occasional 
breathing of the grampus, and the 
rippling at the cut-water.”—pp. 8, 9. 


some shapeless 


They first made the island of Nu- 
kuheva, which the Americans consider 
as not belonging to the Marquesas, 
but as forming, with two others, a 
separate group, called by them the 
Washington islands. They hold that 
these islands were, for the first time, 
discovered by an American, Captain 
Ingraham, of Boston, in the year 1791, 
and that they are properly named 
after their great President. It is, 
however, unreasonable to regard them 


as a group, separate from the rest 


of the Marquesan archipelago. They 


are in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the inhabitants of 


the other islands: 
all have the same language, the 
general ¢ustoms, the same laws, and 
the same religion; and it is well 
known that the group was visited, 
and named two centuries before In- 
graham was ever heard of. Nukuheva 
has latterly acquired some little politi- 
cal importance from the circumstance 
of its being the centre of the French 
efforts in the Marquesas. An expe- 
dition, fitted out at Brest in the spring 
of 1842, proceeded thither ; and when 
our author landed there, in the sum- 
mer of that year, he found six French 
ships of war in the bay of Nukuheva, 
and that the admiral—Du Petit Thou- 
ars—who commanded the expedition, 
had just taken possession of the Mar- 
quesas, in the name of France. Their 
first steps towards civilising the na- 
tives were characteristic. They did 
not trouble themselves with schools, 
missionaries, or instruction in the arts 
of life, but relied on dress—gave the 
king, the queen, and the chief per- 
sons first-rate Parisian habiliments, and 
looked with confidence for an imme- 
diate result. Three years after the 


same 
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date of this, his first visit, and of the 
adventures of his present narrative, 
Mr. Melville made the Marquesas ano- 
ther visit, being then on board the 
flag ship of an American squadron. 
The F rench suggested that the Ame- 
rican commodore should receive the 
royal party in state, on board his ship, 
and witness the dignity and propriety 
with which they could now conduct 
themselves. The féte was given—the 
king and queen came. The former 
was brilliant in military uniform, and 
unexceptionable, save that his face was 
tatooed ; the latter had this peculiarity 
of costume, that her legs were bare, 
and embellished with a spiral tatooing, 
** somewhat resembling two miniature 
Trajan’s columns.” Her majesty’s at- 
tention soon became fixed on a very 
humble member of the crew, “ an old 
salt, whose bare arms, and feet, and 
breast were covered with as many in- 
scriptions in India ink, as the lid of an 
Egyptian sarcophagus.” She hung 
over him with wild gestures and ex- 
clamations, and eager to show him the 
hieroglyphics on her own person raised 
her garments in such a fashion as made 
the French officers fly aghast to their 
boats, and blushing, admit the utter 
failure of their t tailor-system of civili- 
zation. 

While on the topic of the French at 
the Marquesas, we may observe that 
they are not likely to keep their ground 
there long without an additional force 
and a very much increased expense. 
The natives are evincing towards 
them a resolute hostility, have already 
compelled them to concentrate their 
force within a very small district, hate 
them thoroughly, and harass them by 
every contrivance they can think of. 

While at anchor in the bay of Ne- 
kuheva, Mr. Melville having, as he as- 
sures us, good reason to be dissatisfied 
with the conduct of his captain, on ac- 
count, especially, of his violence and 
parsimony, and there being, besides, 
some ground for supposing that he 
purposed protracting the voyage inde- 
finitely, sailing and ‘trading about the 
world as he pleased, and disregarding 
the interests of his employers, made 
up his mind to leave the ship, and take 
to the bush—albeit, that his experi- 
mental trip might be in the direction 
of the ““Typhees,”’ the most formidable, 
cannibal, and most warlike of all the 
native tribes. Their very name is 
full of terror, as the word “ Typhee,” 
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in the Marquesan dialect, means “a 
lover of human flesh.” The natives 
at Nukuheva had often described their 
dreadful doings, in pantomime, to the 
ship's company; and while very un- 
truly disclaiming cannibalism them- 
saree they uniformly represented the 
 Typhees” as gormandizers of men. 

He was joined by another of the crew, 

a bold and active seaman, named Toby. 

Their object was to get away from the 
ship at all hazards, and to make out 
life as best they could, until an oppor- 
tunity offered of getting home. Hayv- 
ing leave for a day on shore, they made 
their preparations, and set out to scale 
a mountain which stood before them, 

and on the other side of which dwelt 
the Typhees. They had nearly gained 
the mountain top when they were 
stopped by a mass of tall yellow reeds, 
“ growing together as thickly as they 
could stand, and as tough and stub- 
born as so many rods of steel.” They 
had nothing for it but to pierce this 
deep thicket, and taking out their 
knives, began to cut their way. The 
tabour of this was so great as almost to 
drive them to despair ; ; but at length 
it was overcome—day-light was seen 
through the reeds, the cane-forest was 
cleared, and climbing on, they crested 
the ridge. 


** Elated with the success which had 
so far attended our enterprise, and in- 
vigorated by the refreshing atmosphere 
we now inhaled, Toby and I, in high 
spirits, were making our way rapidly 
along the ridge, w hen, suddenly from 
the v valleys below, which lay on either 
side of us, we heard the distant shouts 
of the natives, who had just descried 
us, and to whom our figures, brought in 
bold relief against the sky, were plainly 
revealed, Glancing our eyes into these 

valleys we perceived their savage inha- 
bitants hurrying to and fro, seemingly 
under the influence of some sudden 
alarm, and, appearing to the eye, 
scarcely bigger than so many pigmies, 

while their white thatched dwellings, 
dwarfed by the distance, looked like 
baby-houses. As we looked down upon 
the islands from our lofty elevation, 
we experienced a sense of security ; 
feeling confident that, should they un- 
dertake a pursuit, it would, from the 
start we now had, prove entirely fruit- 
less, unless they followed us into the 
mountains, where we knew they could 
not dare to venture. However, we 
thought it as well to make the most of 
our time; and, accordingly, when the 
ground would admit of it, we ran swift- 
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ly along the summit of the ridge, until 
we were brought to a stand by a steep 
cliff, which, at first, seemed to inter- 
pose an effectual barrier to our further 
advance. By dint of much hard scram- 
bling, however, and at some risk to our 
necks, we at last surmounted it, and 
continued our flight with unabated cele- 
rity. We had left the beach early in 
the morning, and after an uninter- 
rupted, though at times, difficult and 
dangerous ascent, during which, we 
had never once turned our faces to the 
sea, we found ourselves, about three 
hours before sunset, standing on the top 
of what seemed to be the highest land 
in the island, an immense over-hanging 
cliff, composed of basaltic rocks, hung 
round with parasitical plants. We now 
have been more than three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and the 
scenery, viewed from this height, was 
magnificent.” 


After wandering for many days in 
the woods and about the mountain- 
side, they find themselves at the en- 
trance of a rich valley, which they 
cannot doubt isinhabited. Exhausted 
from want of food, for they had 
found but little fruit, and ill from 
fatigue and exposure to heavy rain, 
they were thankful to find themselves 
near human beings, even though they 
might be Typhees, as, it seems they 
were. They first meet a boy and girl, 
“ slender and graceful, and complete- 
ly naked, with the exception of a 
slight girdle of bark, from which de- 
pended, at opposite points, two of the 
russet leaves of the bread-fruit tree.” 
They are soon surrounded by the 
natives, and led to a large and hand- 
some building of bamboos. 


**In a moment the slight tenement 
was completely full of people, whilst 
those who were unable to obtain admis- 
sion gazed at us through the open cane- 
work. It was now evening, and by the 
dim light we could just discern the savage 
countenances around us, gleaming with 
wild curiosity and wonder, the naked 
forms and tatooed limbs of brawny 
warriors, with here and there theslighter 
forms of young girls, all engaged in 
a perfect storm of conversation, of 
which we were, of course, the only 
theme; whilst our recent guides were 
fully occupied in answering the innu- 
merable questions which every one put 
to them. Nothing can exceed the fierce 
gesticulation of these people when ani- 
mated in conversation, and on this occa- 
sion they gave loose to all their natural 
vivacity, shouting and dancing about 
in a manner that well-nigh intimidated 
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us. Close to where we lay, squatting 
npon their haunches, were some eight or 
ten noble-looking chiefs, for such they 
subsequently proved to be, who, more 
reserved than the rest, regarded us 
with a fixed and stern attention which 
not a little discomposed our equanimity. 
One of them, in particular, who ap- 
eared to be the highest in rank, placed 
imself directly facing me; looking at 
me with a rigidity of aspect under 
which I absolutely quailed. He now 
once more opened his lips, but main- 
tained his severe expression of counte- 
nance without turning his face aside 
for a single moment. Never before had 
I been subjected to so strange and 
steady a glance; it revealed nothing of 
the mind of the savage, but it appear- 
ed to be reading my own. After un- 
dergoing this scrutiny until I grew 
absolutely nervous, with a view of 
diverting it, if possible, and conci- 
liating the good opinion of the war- 
rior, I took some tobacco from the 
bosom of my frock, and offered it to 
him. He quietly rejected the proffered 
gift, and without speaking, motioned 
me to return it to its place. In my 
revious intercourse with the natives of 
ukuheva and Tior, I had found that 
the present of a small piece of tobacco 
would have rendered any of them de- 
voted to my service. Was this act of 
the chief a token of his enmity ? Typee 
or Happar? Lasked within myself. I 
started, for at the same moment this 
identical question was asked by the 
strange being now before me. I turned 
to Toby; the flickering light of a native 
taper showed me his countenance pale 
with trepidation at this fatal question, 
I paused for a second, and I know not 
by what impulse it was that I answered, 
‘Typee.’ The piece of dusky statuary 
nodded in approval, and then murmur- 
ed, ‘Mortarkee.’ ‘ Mortarkee,’ said I, 
without further hesitation — ‘ Typee 
mortarkee. What atransition! ‘The 
dark figures around us leaped to their 
feet, clapped their hands in transport, 
and shouted again and again the talis- 
manic syllables, the utterance of which 
appeared to have settled everything.” 
They were supplied with food, and 
taught to eat it. The native dish, 
the ‘“ poee-poee,” made from the 
bread-fruit tree, is described as re- 
sembling book-binder’s paste, very stub- 
born in its consistency, tart to the taste, 
and at first, not agreeable, but after a 
few days, Melville says he liked it 
well. Other dishes followed, with 
the cocoa-nut for drink, and a pipe 
of tobacco. They were then allocat- 
ed apartments and given an attend- 
ant each, who was to assist them 
in everything, and perhaps to watch 
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them. Notwithstanding the hospitality 
and kindness shown them, they could 
not divest themselves of the impres- 
sion that the Typhees were fatten- 
ing them up to make a feast for 
themselves. So strongly was Toby 
impressed with this apprehension, 
that he apprised his friend of his 
intention to attempt an escape, which 
he effected, or at least he disappeared, 
for Mr. Melville has never since had 
any intimation of his fate. 

The main interest of Mr. Melville’s 
work hangs on his personal narrative, 
but its value as a contribution to 
knowledge arises (from his minute 
account of this tribe, their characters, 
usages, and mode of life; of all which, 
a four months’ residence gave him suf- 
ficient means of judging. They are, 
he says, the handsomest people he 
ever saw; almost every individual of 
the many crowds he met there, might 
be taken for a sculptor’s model. The 
men are rarely under six feet, the 
women generally diminutive. He men- 
tions, too, the marvellous whiteness 
of their teeth, and ascribes it to their 
pure vegetable diet and uninterrupted 
health. Their badge of wedlock is 
peculiar. The married woman has 
her right hand and left foot elabo- 
rarely tatooed, and this is a marked 
distinction, as the women there do not 
tatoo, except that they have a few 
minute dots on their lips, and a small 
epaulette on each shoulder. They 
are early mothers, often at thirteen, 
and, as in many of the islands of the 
South Seas, are far out numbered by 
the men. This may in some degree 
account for the fact, that there is 
established among them that singular 
form of polygamy—a plurality of hus- 
bands — no man has more than one 
wife, and no wife has less than two 
husbands, and some have three. Do- 
mestic unhappiness, we are told, is 
rare, inasmuch as the parties can, 
without any difficulty, separate if they 
please. This is a usage which we 
should least of all expect to find 
amongst a race of men who are re- 
presented as brave and of great phy- 
sical strength. The valley of Typhee 
is about nine miles in length and one 
broad, and has, altogether, about two 
thousand inhabitants. Their houses 
lie scattered among the groves, or 
along the banks of a winding stream, 
“their golden-hued bamboo sides, and 
gleaming white thatch forming a 
beautiful contrast to the perpetual 
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verdure in which they are embower- 
ed.” One of the novelties in Mr. 
Melville’s book, is a description of the 
dexterity with which a Typhee walks 
up the side of a cocoa-nut tree, and 
pulls the fruit. 


‘I will endeavour to describe the 
way in which Namee, a noble young 
chief, sometimes performed this feat for 
my peculiar satisfaction ; but his pre- 
liminary performances must also be re- 
corded. Upon my signifying my desire 
that he should pluck me the young fruit 
of some particular tree, the handsome 
savage, throwing himself into a sudden 
attitude of surprise, feigns astonishment 
at the apparent absurdity of the request. 
Maintaining this position for a moment, 
the strange emotions depicted on his 
countenance soften down into one of 
humorous resignation to my will, and 
then, looking wistfully up to the tufted 
top of the tree, he stands on tip-toe, 
straining his neck and elevating his 
arm, as though endeavouring to reach 
the fruit from the ground where he 
stands. Asif defeated in this childish at- 
tempt, he now sinks to the earth de- 
spondingly, beating his breast in well- 
acted despair ; and then, starting to his 
feet all at once, and throwing back his 
head, raises both hands, like a school- 
boy about to catch a falling ball. After 
continuing this for a moment or two, as 
if in expectation that the fruit was going 
to be tossed down to him by some good 
spirit in the tree-top, he turns wildly 
round in another fit of despair, and 
scampers off to the distance of thirty or 
forty yards. Here he remains awhile, 
eyeing the tree, the very picture of mi- 
sery ; but the next moment, receiving, 
as it were, a flash of inspiration, he 
makes again towards it, and, clasping 
both arms about the trunk, with one 
elevated a little above the other, he 
presses the soles of his feet close toge- 
ther against the tree, extending his legs 
from it until they are nearly horizontal, 
and his body doubled into an arch ; then, 
hand over hand, and foot after foot, he 
rises from the earth with steady rapi- 
dity, and, almost before you are aware 
of it, has gained the cradled and em- 
bowered nest of nuts, and, with boister- 
ous glee, flings the fruit to the ground.” 


We are hardly more struck with 
this wondrous feat, than with the ad- 
mirable acting by which it was pre- 
ceded. We have now, we hope, made 
our readers pretty well acquainted 
with Mr. Melville. He will be, no 
doubt, a very general favourite, and 
we must meet the interest which his 
story has excited by describing his es- 
cape. We shall do so briefly, omitting 
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many affecting and effective incidents, 
and meagrely epitomizing the facts. 
The Typhees had treated him with 
uniform kindness, had abundantly sup- 
plied all his wants, and even given him 
an attendant who was to be his horse 
—that is, whose duty it was to carry 
him on his back ; but he quite under- 
stood that they had no idea of ever let- 
ting him go, whatever might be their 
motive for detaining him. It possibly 
was, as occurs to us, the policy of 
their chief, who seems to be a person of 
considerable talents, to have him as a 
resident for the instruction of his peo- 
ple; or it may be, as many circum- 
stances had led our author latterly to 
suspect, that their final object was to 
eat him. It was, at all events, their 
purpose to keep him, and his to es- 
cape. One morning a native brought 
in the news that Toby was arrived, 
and on the shore. Great was the ex- 
citement caused by this intelligence. 
Melville, in every mode of earnest 
entreaty, besought the chief to let him 
go to see his friend. After many re- 
fusals he was allowed to go, accom- 
panied by an escort, most probably in 
the expectation that Toby would re- 
turn with him. On reaching the shore 
they found that there was no truth in 
the report of Toby’s reappearance, 
but an English whale boat was seen 
in the surf, manned by some Nuku- 
heva men, one of whom, rigged out in 
a half European costume, had often 
been on board Melville’s ship, and was 
well known to him. He had a gun, 
some cotton, and ammunition, which 
he appeared to have brought for the 
purpose of treating for our author's 
release. They were all impatiently 
rejected, and there seemed to be not 
the least chance of his escape; when, 
suddenly, a difference which had arisen 
amongst the escort ripened into quar- 
rel ; blows were given, a fight ensued, 
and our author, too happy to -avail 
himself of the moment, rushed into 
the sea, while his friends, pulling 
through the surf, caught him into 
the boat at the very moment that the 
escort, re-uniting, pursued him with 
darts and spears far into the water. 
In parting with the writers of these 
volumes we have good hopes of meet- 
ing them soon again. Dr. Coulter in- 
timates that he has more to tell; and 
both he and Mr. Melville write so 
easily and so well, that neither of 
them, we are sure, will rest satisfied 
vith the plaudits of a first appearance, 
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Ir was towards the end of the “ reign 
of terror,” which marked the brief as- 
cendancy of Masaniello at Naples, that 
a dark-featured, bright-eyed man, whose 
doublet had seen better days,and whose 
feet seemed sore with travel, arrived, 
about nightfall, at the Porta San Gio- 
vanni at Rome, and, mingling with the 
stream of citizens who were returning 
from their evening walk without the 
walls, passed in, unchallenged by the 
sentinels. He traversed the darken- 
ing streets without seeming to have 
any certain destination in view, till he 
found himself, he hardly knew how, in 
the Piazza Navona, and before the door 
of a stately house, contiguous to the 
Pamfili palace. Here he seemed to 
recollect himself, and, bursting into a 
bitter laugh, as he looked up at the 
fair, tall windows, which glittered in 
the moonlight, he said— 

«Am not 1a fool, to let my feet 
carry me, in spite of my head, to my 
old lodgings? Ay, ay, it will cost can- 
vas before I plant my e asel in those 
goodly chambers again.’ 

An overpowering sense of fatigue 
constrained him to sit down on the 
door-steps ; he felt prostrated in body 
and mind, and he muttered between 
his teeth— 

* Per Giove, I feel as if I had done 
with canvas in this world, excepting so 
much as will make me a shroud.” 

A cutting north-wind hissed along 
the streets. The traveller felt the ne- 
cessity of seeking a shelter: he stood 
painfully up, tottered from the place, 
reached the Corso, and turned thence 
into the Via Bergognona, where he 
stopped in front of a small house, only 
two windows in breadth. He knock- 
ed, and knocked again, for a long time 
without effect. At length he could 
hear a sound from within— 

“The old lady,” thought he, * is 
getting up—thank God!” 

Then the clapping of slippers on the 
floor was heard, and then a window 
was thrown open, and a torrent of 
abuse poured out on the briccone, who 
disturbed a decent house at that time 
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of night, and who, if he wanted agua- 
vita, could find dram-shops enough to 
furnish him. 

It was long before the object of all 
this abuse could bring the ‘ old lady” 
to the consciousness that she was wast- 
ing her objurgations on an old friend: 
her zeal, however, and the night-air 
combined, threw her after some time 
into a fit of coughing, and then the 
traveller had time to say— 

** Why, Monna Caterina, don’t you 
know me? I have been obliged to run 


away from Naples, and glad to get off 


with my life, and I don’t know where 
to go here in Rome, if you do not take 
me in, for I’m not so rich as I was. 
There are too many brigands in the 
flesh at Naples just now, to leave much 
demand for my brigands on canvas.” 

‘Oh! in the name ofall the saints,” 
exclaimed the old lady, on hearing his 
voice, “is it you, Signor Salvator ? 
Ay, you'll be wanting your little room 
up stairs again, looking over the 
court ?” 

«* Any room you have for me, Monna 
Caterina.” 

“Well, Providence is in your favour; 
the room is vacant to this day, and— 
what do you think ?—the old fig-tree 
has got fairly in at the window, leaves 
and branches and all, since you went 
away, so you will sit and work there as 
if youwereinan arbour. You're fond 
of fresh figs, I know.” 

** Monna Caterina, I pray 

«* Ah, heavens! how glad my daugh- 
ters will be that you are come back, 
Signor Salvator. Butdo you know— 
Margarita is grown a fine, tall, hand- 
some girl: you'll dandle her no more 
on your knee, I promise you. And— 
only think—your poor little cat was 
ehoked—let me see, ay, three months 
ago—three months it was last Friday, 
with a fish-bone! You see death comes 
to all.” 

* Monna Cat 

** And oh! Signor Salvator, of all 
things in the world, what do you think? 
You won't believe it, Iknow! Our 
fat neighbour, that you so often laugh- 
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ed at— I have thepicture that youmade 
of her yet—well, she has married young 
Signor Luigi at last! Ay, ay,matches 
are made in heaven !” 

** My good Monna Caterina,” cried 
Salvator Rosa at last, in despair, ¢ will 
you see me die on your door-step ? 
Am I to carry all this news to the 
other world? I beseech you, for the 
sake of that heaven in which matches 
are made, let me in first, and then tell 
me as much as you please of the fig- 
tree, your daughters, the little cat, and 
our fat neighbour! If you don't, I 
shall follow the cat, and have no neigh- 
bours but the worins, who will make 
themselves fat enough at my cost.” 

« Now’,” said Monna Caterina, “ is 
not this an impatient man? Did 
you never hear the proverb, Signor 
Salvator ?— 


** Chi va plano 
Va sano, 
Chi va presto 
Muore lesto.’ 


Most haste, worse speed.” 

«“ But I tell you, woman without 
judgment, I'm dying of fatigue and 
cold, and if you don’t make haste to 
open the door, you'll speed me to the 
other world!” 

“ Ay, ay, you're tired, you're cold; 
that alters the case. But why didn’t 
you tell me that before? Ah, you 
sha’n’t wait another moment, Signor 
Salvator, now that I know that! 
Only stop till I get the key.” 

She left the window, called her 
daughters, and bid them guess who 
was at the door. This, of course, they 
could not do; so, after a while, she 
told them that it was Salvator Rosa; 
and, moreover, that he was tired and 
cold, and must be let in without a mo- 
ment’s delay. Her next proceeding 
was to strike a light, which having, 
after a series of unsuccessful efforts, 
effected, she at length opened the 
door. Salvator entered ; but scarcely 
had he crossed the threshold ere he 
sank down, exhausted and like one 
dead, on the floor. Fortunately, 
Monna Caterina’s son, who lived at 
Tivoli, had come that same day to pay 
his mother and sisters a visit, and 
stayed the night. He was now roused 
up, and cheerfully vacated his warm 
bed in favour of his former house- 
mate. 

Monna Caterina was a widow, in 
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whose house Salvator had lodged 
when he came to Rome, a nameless 
and unnoticed beginner. She had a 
great affection for him, and was now 
half distracted at his piteous condi- 
tion. She was for running to the 
nearest convent for blessed candles, 
the light of which she held to bea 
specific against all evils under the 
sun. Her son Carlo, however, thought 
it would be best to try first what 
earthly medicine could effect; and, 
without staying to discuss the point 
with his mother, he hastened at once 
to the Piazza di Spagna, where, as he 
knew, was the dwelling of the cele- 
brated Doctor Splendiano Accoram- 
boni. No sooner did that eminent 
person hear that Salvator Rosa was 
lying dangerously ill in the Via Ber- 
gognona, than he made ready with all 
possible expedition to repair to the 
patient’s bed-side. 

As for the latter, he was by this 
time unconscious, and in a high fever. 
Caterina had done what she could for 
him. She had hung half a dozen pic- 
tures of different saints about the bed, 
and now prayed with great fervour. 
The daughters, bathed in tears, strove 
from time to time to pass a few drops 
of cool lemonade between the suffer- 
er’s lips; and the son, standing at the 
head of the bed, wiped the cold sweat 
from his brow. Thus the night pass- 
ed, and the day had already broke 
when the door of the sick room was 
thrown open with a bang, and the re- 
nowned Doctor Splendiano Accoram- 
boni walked in. 

Doctor Splendiano Accoramboni 
was a gentleman who fell short, by a 
mere trifle, of the imposing stature of 
four feet. His head, however, was 
large enough to have belonged to a 
man of nearly twice that height; not 
that his cerebral developments were 
of ‘unusual amplitude, but that his 
cheeks and chin—or chins, for he was 
a pluralist in this point—setting all 
limit and proportion at defiance, rolled 
themselves out so expansively over his 
breast and shoulders, that he looked, 
at a little distance, like a small boy 
half hid behind a gigantic mask. This 
strange figure was now wrapped in a 
most voluminous dressing-gown of Ve- 
netian flowered damask ; a broad lea- 
thern belt girded his waist, supporting 
a rapier half as long again as himself ; 
his head was covered by a snow-white 
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peruke, that reached, bushy and broad, 
to the small of his back, and a tall, 
pointed nightcap, not very unlike the 
obelisk in the Piazza San Pietro, sur- 
mounted this. 

Having goggled for a minute or 
two at Salvator, through his great 
spectacles, Doctor Splendiano Ac- 
coramboni turned his stare upon 
Monna Caterina, and said, in a snuf- 
fling tone— 

“There lies the great painter, 
Master Salvator Rosa, mortally sick, 
and like to die—and die he will, un- 
less I save him. Tell me, Monna 
Caterina, how long has he been lodg- 
ing with you? I did not know he 
was in Rome at all. Has he many 
fine pictures with him?—large pictures, 
eh?” 

« Alas! Sor Dottore mio,” answered 
Caterina, “ it is but this blessed night 
that my poor child is come under my 
roof, and what pictures he has or has 
not, I know no more than your own 
gentility. But, indeed, there is a 
great chest below stairs, which Salva- 
tor was very anxious about, before he 
got so bad as you see him, and which 
he prayed me to take the best care of. 
Doubtless there will be some wonder- 
fully fine picture in it, that he has 
painted in that accursed Naples.” 

This was a lie; but Caterina had 
her reasons for telling it. 

The doctor stroked his chin with a 
complacent air—drew near to the bed 
with as much dignity as the long 
rapier, catching in every chair and 
table, would permit, and felt the pa- 
tient’s pulse, grunting and snuffling, 
meanwhile, in a way peculiar to him- 
self, which, in the solemn stillness of 
the sick-room, had a curious effect. 
He then named, in Latin and Greek, 
a hundred and twenty diseases, which 
Salvator had not; then about as many 
more, which he might have had; and 
finally avowed that he could not, at 
this moment, tell what Salvator’s 
sickness was called, but that he would 
shortly find a suitable name for it, 
which was the first step towards as- 
certaining how it was to be treated. 
Having delivered this oracular speech, 
he departed as majestically as he had 
come, and left the sick man’s friends 
as anxious and as sorrowful as he 
had found them. 

Below stairs he desired to see Sal- 
vator’s chest. Monna Caterina showed 
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him one which contained some old 
clothes, boots, &c., of her depart- 
ed worser half. Doctor Splendiano 
smiled gravely, tapped with his knuc- 
kles on the chest, and said, *“* We shall 
see—we shall see ;” which words he 
continued to repeat with a pleased air 
as long as he was within Monna Cate- 
rina’s hearing. 

After some hours he came back 
with avery handsome name for Sal- 
vator’s sickness—indeed, with two 
names, one of them Greek and the 
other Latin: with the names he also 
brought some bottles, the contents of 
which, he directed, should be poured 
down the sick man’s throat, at the 
rate of a spoonful every ten minutes. 
This was not found an easy task, for 
the person principally concerned tes- 
tified a decided abhorrence of the 
physic, though, to say the truth, it 
smelt abominably enough to have been 
a universal medicine, and to have 
combined in itself the nauseousness 
and the virtues of the whole pharma- 
copeeia. 

Now, whether it was that Salvator’s 
illness, having now got a name, was 
determined to do credit thereto, or 
that Splendiano’s draught had over- 
drawn the amount of vital energy 
in the poor artist’s system ; certain it 
is, that the latter, from this very hour, 
got worse and worse—weaker and 
weaker ; so that, although the doctor 
declared the worst symptoms were 
those which gave him most hope, and 
that the patient, were his illness a 
thought less serious, would certainly 
die, yet, not one of Salvator’s friends 
took the slighest comfort herefrom, 
but all were of opinion that he would 
certainly die, notwithstanding that he 
was as ill as any mortal could reason- 
ably wish to be. 

At last it happened, one day, that 
Salvator suddenly passed from a state 
of extreme weakness into one of raging 
delirium—sprang out of bed—seized 
the medicine-bottles, and hurled them, 
in his madness, out of the window. 
Doctor Splendiano Accoramboni was, 
at that moment, entering the house, 
and it came to pass that a bottle fell 
right on his head, and, breaking, 
poured a brown torrent over his wig; 
face, and ruff. The doctor rushed 
into the house, reeking like. the 
genius of physic, and screamed like 
one possessed — 
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“Signor Salvator is gone mad! 
phrenetic! delirious! No art of man 
can save him. He is dead in ten 
minutes! The picture, Monna Cate- 
rina—the picture here! It is all I 
shall get for my fee, as the patient 
will not live to learn my claims on his 
gratitude! The picture, I say—quick, 
quick !” 

Monna Caterina threw open the 
chest ; Doctor Accoramboni beheld 
the old coats and dilapidated boots— 
memorials, to her, of happier days, 
but possessed of no such interest for 
him ; his eyes rolled in his head like 
a pair of catherine-wheels ; he ground 
his teeth, stamped, consigned Sal- 
vator, the widow, the coats, boots, 
and their sometime wearer, the wi- 
dow’s daughters and son, the house, 
and the whole Via Bergognona, to 
all the armies of a potentate who 
shall be nameless, and flew out of the 
door with almost as much precipi- 
tation as his bottles had just done 
out of the window. 

Salvator’s paroxysm of fever was 
followed by a state of stupor; his 
kind hostess believed that all was now 
over with him, and ran to the near- 
est monastery, to call a monk, to give 
him the sacraments of the dying. 
Padre Bonifazio, the good regular 
whom she brought with her, had 
seen many dying people, and was not 
without some medical skill himself. 
Salvator, he was positive, had not 
the facies Hippocratica, and might 
yet be saved; he would, in fact, him- 
self undertake the cure, under the 
sole condition that Doctor Splendiano 
Accoramboni, with his Greek names 
and his infernal bottles, should no 
more cross the threshold. 

Salvator awoke out of his swoon, 
and it seemed to him that he was 
lying in a fair and fragrant bower, 
for the first objects of which he was 
aware, were green and leafy branches 
hanging over him ; he felt as it were 
a cool stream of new life stealing 
along his veins, but his left arm, he 
thought, was fettered. In a faint 
voice he asked, “ Where am 1?” 
That moment a young man who was 
standing at his bedside, and whom 
he now for the first time perceived, 
dropped on his knees, seized the ar- 
tist’s right hand, on which his warm 
tears fell, while he kissed it fer- 
vently, and cried in accents of joy— 
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« Oh, Signor Salvator ! all is right 
now! you are saved—you will re- 
cover !” 

* But tell me,” began Salvator— 

**You must not talk,” interrupted 
the young man: “ only be quiet, and 
you shall hear the whole history of 
what has befallen you. You were 
very ill when you arrived here from 
Naples, yet not so ill but what, with 
your good constitution, you might 
easily have been got on your legs 
again. Poor Carlo, however, who 
meant to do you a good office, did 
you the worst he could, when, running 
to fetch the nearest physician, he 
brought you into the hands of that 
accursed Doctor Pyramid, who would 
have left no stone unturned to get you 
under a tombstone.” 

** What!” said Salvator, laughing, 
in spite of his weakness, Doctor 
Pyramid, say you? Ay, ay; ill as I 
was, I saw plain enough that the 
little man of damask, who sentenced 
me to that potion of Acheron, car- 
ried the obelisk of the Piazza San 
Pietro on his head; and so you call 
him Doctor Pyramid.” 

‘No, no,” responded the young 
man, laughing in his turn; “it ‘is 
not on account of his tall night-cap 
that Splendiano Accoramboni has got 
the name of Doctor Pyramid, but 
for a reason which I will tell you. 
You must know, then, that he is a 
great lover of pictures, and in fact 
possesses a very choice collection, 
which he has gained by a mode 
of practice quite his own. When 
he hears of a sick painter, he will 
move heaven and earth to get him 
for a patient, especially if it be a 
foreign artist, who has perhaps ex- 
ceeded in his maccaroni, or drunk 
a glass too much of Syracusan wine. 
His first step is to give the disorder 
some terrific name, and then to at- 
tack it with all the resources of his 
art. For his fee he makes the painter 
promise him a picture, and of this 
promise he generally contrives that 
the fulfilment shall be posthumous. 
I need not assure you that Signor 
Splendiano always chooses the best 
picture the deceased has left; nor 
is he scrupulous about demanding any 
thing that particularly strikes his 
fancy, into the bargain. Thus, as 
pictures multiply in his chambers, 
painters multiply in a certain peace- 
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fal enclosure you wot of, that lies 
beneath the shadow of the pyramid 
of Caius Cestius.” 

“IT know,” said Salvator; “the 
strangers’ cemetery.” 

«* Exactly,” replied the young man ; 
“and now you see why we call him 
Doctor Pyramid, Well, now, when 
you hear that Monna Caterina, to 
stimulate the doctor’s zeal, made him 
believe you had brought a glorious 
picture with you from Naples, you 
may think with what energy he went 
to work, to smooth your way to the 
other world. It was certainly your 
good angel that guided your hand, 
in the fever-fit, to fling his bottles on 
his own head, and that then whispered, 
to him, that it would be compromis- 
ing his dignity to attend you any more, 
and to Monna Caterina, that Padre 
Bonifazio was the man for you now, 
as you stood more in need of sacra- 
ments than physic. The padre, as it 
happened, knows something of medi- 
cine himself—he saw what it was you 
really wanted—brought me to you 

« Ay, ay,” said Salvator, in rather 
a dolorous tone; “then you're a 
doctor too. God help me!” 

*« Tam asurgeon,” replied the young 
man, colouring. After a moment's 
silence he proceeded, “I cannot say 
whether I was more shocked or de- 
lighted, when I heard who lay dan- 
gerously ill in the Via Bergognona, 
and required my help! I hasted hither, 
opened a vein in your left arm, and 
you were saved. We brought you 
into this cool, airy chamber, which you 
tenanted once before, and where Pa- 
dre Bonifazio’s simple remedies, and 


Monna Caterina’s good nursing, will 
soon make you as well as ever. And 
now let me once more kiss that divine 
hand, before whose wondrous crea- 
tions I have so often stood awe- 
struck! Once more let me thank 
that great Spirit of nature, whose 
prophet you are, that it has chosen so 
humble an instrument as Antonio 
Scacciati, to save the precious life of 
Salvator Rosa!” 

** My good Antonio, if that is your 
name,” said Salvator, with a faint 
smile, “ youare, you tell me, asurgeon, 
and this bandage on my left arm 
testifies to the fact. Now, I never 
understood that people of that profes- 
sion cared much about painting or 
painters.” 

*T will not talk to you about those 
things now,” answered the young man, 
with downcast eyes. ‘* When you are 
quite strong again, I have something 
to say to you, caro maestro, that lies 
heavy on my, heart.” 

“Whatever you say to me,” re- 
turned Salvator, “ you will say to a 
sincere friend, Antonio. To say 
nothing of your having saved my 
life, ‘and of your admiring my pic- 
tures, I like you for a look you have 
of Raphael Sanzio.” 

The young surgeon's eyes blazed; 
he seemed to struggle for words ; but 
in the same moment Monna Caterina 
entered the room, ushering in Padre 
Bonifazio, who brought Salvator a 
draught ; the sick man took it without 
difficulty, for it neither smelt nor 
tasted much worse than if it had had 
no salutiferous properties at all. 


CHAPTER II. 


Satvator’s health improved rapidly, 
and it was not long before he was able 
to take pencil in hand again, and to 
trace out subjects for future pictures ; 
Antonio Scacciati seldom quit the 
great master’s room ; he was all eye 
when Salvator drew, and the judgment 
evinced in his remarks assured the 
latter that he was himself not uniniti- 
ated in the mysteries of art. Salvator 
questioned him on this subject, and 
Antonio acknowledged that he de- 
tested his profession, and that he had 
thoughts of giving it up altogether, 
and devoting himself to painting. 


* Take care, take care,” said Sal- 
vator ; “‘ you are a good surgeon, and 
would, perhaps, never be more than a 
bungling painter. You are young, no 
doubt, but too old, I should say, to 
begin an art which it requires a man’s 
life to attain real mastery in.” 

Antonio smiled— From my child- 
hood,” said he, “ I have not only loved 
painting, but have caught at every op- 
portunity to practise it. And I have 
had opportunities, maestro, of no 
every-day kind. My father (may he 
rest in peace!) insisted on making a 
surgeon of me, but heaven’s goodness 
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brought me under the notice of more 
than one great master. Annibal Car- 
racci thought he perceived some ta- 
lent in me, and was generous enough 
to give me his instructions; but it is 
to Guido Reni that I owe most.” 

“Tf you are a scholar of Guido 
Reni’s,” interrupted Salvator, some- 
what roughly, “ how can you find any 
thing to like in my pictures? Your 
school, I know very well, scarcely 
holds me for an artist at all. I want 
grace, delicacy, refinement, and the 
Lord knows what! My St. John in 
the Wilderness looks like a highway- 
man, and my Plato, like a gipsy! At 
most, I can paint a tolerable land- 
scape, but should leave history to 
those who know something of anato- 
my and human character! Eh, An- 
tonio, runs not the cuckoo-song so ? 
Bah! Salvator Rosa knows what the 
disciples of the gentle Guido think of 
him.” 

“T'll tell you what J think of Sal- 
vator Rosa,” cried Antonio, colour- 
ing high at the sarcastic tone of the 
painter; “and you shall judge if I 
sing a cuckoo-song. He is the master 
whom of all others I most revere. I 
stand stupified before the superhuman 
thoughts which his pictures often ex- 
press. He seizes the deepest secrets 
of nature, he deciphers the wondrous 
hieroglyphic of her trees, her rocks, 
her waterfalls; he hears her holy 
voice—he understands her mysterious 
speech, and has the boldness to write 
down truly what she says to him. I do 
not think the so-called historical pic- 
ture is his element * 

** Cuckoo,” sang Salvator, “ cuckoo.” 

“It is too narrow a field for him,” 
continued Antonio, without noticing 
the interruption ; “ men, and men’s do- 
ings yield him too scanty materials for 
the mighty creations to which a spirit, 
mightier than he, impels him ;—to 
those creations, nature must contribute 
her immeasurable vastness, her inex- 
haustible fulness! Man is, to Salvator 
Rosa, nothing, if you dissever him from 
nature; but, in their connexion with 
nature, how wonderful are his men! 
Who calls Salvator Rosa’s pictures, 
landscapes? They are inspired glimp- 
ses into the heart of the mystery of life. 
You may gaze on one of these divine 
works, till a rock, a tree, shall seem to 
return your gaze with more than hu- 
man expression, or till a strangely ap- 
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parelled group of human figures shall 
appear to you as if arrested in the 
moment of its transformation into a 
rock or tree. The deep, inner har- 
mony that runs through all things ani- 
mate and inanimate, and weaves earth, 
and sea, and sky, and all that is in 
them, into a living whole—that is 
what it has been given to Salvator to 
feel, and to make felt. And yet I 
would not, if I could, paint as Salva- 
tor paints, and I will tell you why ;— 
in Salvator I find nature, but in na- 
ture I do not find Salvator, and, if I 
paint, I will paint what JZ find in na- 
ture, not what another finds. I con- 
template both your art, Salvator, and 
Guido’s, with a far deeper admiration 
than I am able to express; but I would 
not be the copyist of either of you.” 

Salvator had gazed fixedly on the 
young man during this speech, and, at 
the end of it, caught him with south- 
ern fervour in his arms. 

“* By Jove, Antonio,” exclaimed he, 
“and by Apollo, too, you have told me 
more about my pictures than ever I 
knew myself, and yet I feel the truth 
of every word you have said. Well, 
I’m glad you understand me, and I’m 
glad, too, that you don’t copy me,— 
that you don't, as some I could name 
do, smudge a piece of canvass over 
with black paint, put in a patch or two 
of flaming white or yellow, by way of 
lights, stick a couple of inhuman fi- 
gures, with diabolical faces, in the 
middle, and persuade themselves they 
have painted a capital picture in the 
manner of Salvator Rosa! Of all abu- 
sers of my pictures, defend me from 
those that abuse them in this fashion ! 
And now, Antonio, I have a favour to 
ask of you—take me to your studio.” 

Salvator had expected nothing mé- 
diocre from one who had spoken with 
so much judgment on his art, yet he 
was not prepared for the high order of 
excellence which the pictures of the 
young surgeon presented. He found 
in all of them bold thoughts, correct 
drawing, and a certain freshness in the 
colouring, a grand taste in the drape- 
ries, a delicacy in the extremities, a 
grace in the heads, that bespoke the 
worthy scholar of Guido. Withal, 
there was a visible effort to avoid that 
master’s frequent fault, of sacrificing 
expression to beauty—an effort some- 
times too visible. You saw that An- 
tonio struggled for the force of Anni- 
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bal Carracci, but had not yet attained 
it. 

*‘ Antonio,” said Salvator, “ you 
have not mistaken your vocation ; 
you were born for a painter. Heaven 
has given you not only the soul, but 
the eye and the hand of an artist— 
gifts that are often dissociated. I 
were not your friend, but your flat- 
terer, if I said you had nothing left 
to labour for—if I told you that you 
had the wonderful grace of Guido, 
the calm strength of Annibal, al- 
ready at your command. But I can 
and will say that there is not 
one of our masters here at Rome— 
our academicians of San Luca, that you 
do not far excel. Tiarini, Gessi, Se- 
menta, and such fellows, will never 
in their lives have it in them to 
do such things—no, nor Lanfranco 
neither, who can paint on no- 
thing but lime. And yet, Antonio, 
and yet—I would think twice if I 
were you, before I would throw 
away the lancet for the pencil. There 
is not aset of greater rascals living 
than the painters of our time; they 
will do all that the devil can inspire 
envious mean souls to do, to keep 
you down; the first thing they will 
set to work to do isto break your 
heart, as they did Annibal’s—as they 
did Dominichino’s—and, if they dont 
succeed in that—if you get up in 
spite of them, they will have you 
stabbed or poisoned.” 

** They are ready to do all that 
as it is,” answered the surgeon; 
‘and, once for all, Salvator, I have 
made up my mind. I will be no- 
thing but a painter. And you, Sal- 
vator, you can lift me, by a word, 
above the reach of their machina- 
tions.” 

** What my word can do, count 
done,” said Salvator, as he stopped 
for the second time to contemplate a 
Magdalen at the feet of Christ, on 
which he had already bestowed high 
praise, and which he now began to 
commend anew. 

« And yet,” he observed, “I can- 
not call it an orthodox Magdalen, 
either. On thatinnocent young brow 
there is no trace either of sin or 
penitence. You have painted there 
a girl, pure, gentle, candid, child- 
like—just a being, I should say, for 
Antonio Seacciati to be in love with. 
Hey? have I hit the mark ?” 
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“ Well—I confess it,” said An- 
toni, “ the original of that Magda- 
len is one whom—whom I will not 
talk about now. But this I will tell 
you, Salvator, that I prize that pic- 
ture above all that I have ever paint- 
ed, and that I have hitherto guard- 
ed it, as a holy mystery, from every 
eye.” 

"« What?” cried Salvator, “has 
no painter in Rome seen that pic- 
ture ?” 

** Not one,” replied Antonio. 

* Victoria!” exclaimed Salvator ; 
“the game is won! Antonio, will 
you send that picture privately to- 
night to my lodging ?” 

Antonio looked surprised, but an- 
swered without hesitation, “I will.” 

« What? without asking why or 
wherefore?” said Salvator, laughing. 

“‘ Ay,” said Antonio; “I have no 
half-confidences ; I would entrust any- 
thing to you, Salvator.” 

“ Anything !—the original of thepic- 
ture, too?” 

** Nay, it isa bad philosophy that 
does not distinguish between persons 
and things.” 

Some days after this conversation, 
the academy of St. Luke held a sit- 
ting, in the church of their patron, 
for the purpose of considering the 
claims of some candidates for recep- 
tion into their body. Salvator had 
had Antonio’s picture brought to the 
church, and announced it to the as- 
sembled academicians as the work of 
a young Neapolitan painter, whose 
eyes, he said, he had closed shortly 
before his journey to Rome. The 
most enthusiastic and unqualified 
praise of the picture burst, at this 
announcement, from the lips of all 
present. 

It was not long before all Rome 
flocked to see and admire the work 
of the deceased young painter, and 
the general voice determined that 
since Guido’s Reni’s time, nothing 
so lovely had been seen; nay, there 
were some whose enthusiasm went 
so far as to extol the new Mag- 
dalen above all the creations of that 
master’s pencil. Among the crowd 
of worshippers, Salvator one day re- 
marked a strange-looking man, el- 
derly, tall, and lean to excess, with 
a cadaverous complexion, a long, 
pointed nose and chin, a curiously 
twisted moustache, and small, grey, 
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twinkling eyes. He wore an auburn 
wig, over which was set a high- 
crowned hat, with feathers; a short 
red mantle hung from his shoulder ; 
under this was a sky-blue doublet, 
slashed in the Spanish fashion, and 
the rest of his costume consisted of 
a pair of wide-wristed gloves with 
silver fringe, a long rapier, light- 
grey stockings that reached above 
the knee, yellow garters, and great 
bows of ribbon of the same colour in 
his shoes. 

This extraordinary figure stood 
as if bewitched before the Magdalen, 
raised itself now on tiptoe, now 
ducked till it nearly sat on its heels, 
then jumped up with both feet from 
the ground, moaning all the time 
and sighing, and alternately shut- 
ting its eyes so tight that they wa- 
tered again, and opening them so 
wide, that it made the spectator’s 
water to look at them, during which 
strange manifestations it kept mur- 
muring in a thin, querulous falsetto— 

« Ah! carissima—benedettissima— 
ah! Mariana— Marianina— bellina— 
carina—ah ! bellissima !”—and so on. 

Salvator, to whom such an appari- 
tion was a godsend, drew near to the 
old gentleman, and offered some re- 
mark on the picture which seemed to 
charm him so much. Without noti- 
cing what Salvator said, the old man 
burst forth into execrations of his own 
miserable poverty, but for which he 
would buy the picture, were it at the 
cost of millions, and shut it up from 
all eyes, that no mortal man might be 
able to bend one satanic glance upon 
it. Then he resumed his singular 
dance, and gave thanks to the virgin 
and all the saints of heaven, that the 
infernal painter was dead, who had 
painted the heavenly picture, which 
plunged him into despair and frenzy. 

Salvator thought he saw how it was 
—the old man was certainly an acade- 
mician, but an eminently candid one. 

The fame of the wonderful picture 
increased every day ; scarcely anything 
else was talked of in Rome, and never 
had a work of art so united all suf- 
frages in its favour. Salvator saw that 


the game was in his hands, and, at the 


next meeting of the academy, suddenly 
asked whether, if the painter of the 
Magdalen had lived, he would have 
been considered worthy to be made an 
academician. All the masters, the 
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hypercritical Cavaliere Josepin not ex- 
cepted, declared with one voice that 
such an artist would have been an or- 
nament to the academy, and deplored, 
in the choicest terms, his untimely 
death, although there was not in rea- 
lity one of them who did not in his 
heart praise God for the same. In 
their enthusiasm they went so far as to 
resolve that the gifted youth, whose 
career death had too early cut short, 
should be named an academician in his 
grave, and that masses should be said 
for his soul in St. Luke’s Church. 
They, therefore, craved of Salvator 
the name of the deceased, the year and 
place of his birth, and such other par- 
ticulars as were needful for the medi- 
tated purpose. 

*‘ Good sirs,” said Salvator, “ the 
honours which you are ready to pay to 
a dead man in the grave, you will be 
happy to learn you may bestow ona 
living one, who walks the earth with 
the most gratifying erectness. You 
have expressed your grief for the early 
death of the greatest genius of the age: 
you will rejoice to hear that he is alive, 
and at Rome. The early death, and 
all that, was a little harmless fib, sig- 
nori, of mine, intended simply to put 
you in the position of posterity towards 
the artist, who could not count on so 
unprejudiced a judgment from his con- 
temporaries. I have now to tell you 
that the Magdalen which you, and all 
Rome, admire as the masterpiece of 
modern art, is from the hand of Anto- 
nio Scacciati, the surgeon!” 

The academicians stood thunder- 
struck, and Salvator went on— 

Now, signori, you would not receive 
Antonio hitherto, because he is a sur- 
geon; and yet, methinks, asurgeon were 
the very man your exalted body stood 
most pressingly in need of, that help 
might be at hand for the many figures 
that go every year from the easels of your 
honourable members, with dislocated 
arms and legs. I don’t see, however, 
how you can well avoid doing now, 
what you ought to have done long ago 
—namely, placing the name of the best 
of living painters on the roll of the aca- 
demy of St. Luke.” 

The academicians gulped the bitter 
bolus which Salvator had administered 
to them, pretended to be delighted 
that Antonio’s talent had manifested 
itself so decisively, and elected him into 
their number with great pomp. The 
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news that he was the creator of the 
incomparable Magdalen, soon spread 
through Rome; praises, and, what 
was more to the purpose, commissions 
for great works, flowed in upon him 
from all sides, and he found hiinself, 
through his friend Salvator’s strata- 
gem, placed, with one stride, at the top 
of the ladder of fame. 

Nevertheless, his triumph was but a 
few days old, when he entered Salva- 
tor’s studio one morning, with despair 
and distraction in his looks, and ex- 
claimed— 

« Ah! Salvator, Salvator, all your 
friendship, your aid, has been thrown 
away upon a man whom heaven deserts! 
I am more wretched than ever! What 
do you think? That very picture, 
which has filled Rome with my name— 
which has brought me glory and the 
prospect of wealth, and enabled me to 
give up the detestable surgery—that 
very picture has ruined me—has given 
the death-blow to my hopes.” 

«* Nonsense,” said Salvator ; “ pic- 
tures ruin nobody but the people that 
buy them. As to your being wretched, 
I don’t believe a word of it:—you say 
so, but you are in love, and therefore 
not a competent witness. Come, sit 
down in that chair, and tell me what’s 
the matter.” 

« Ah!” began Antonio. 

« Stop !” interposed his friend: “one 
word, before you begin. Every man 
has his antipathy, and I have mine. 
One man cannot abide a cat, another 
faints at the smell of cheese, and I get 
angry when I hear an interjection. 
Therefore, if your story cannot be told 
without ahs and ohs, and all such love- 
sick parts of speech, I fear, Antonio— 
1 fear, in my present state of health, I 
ought not to risk hearing it.” 

** Mocker!” said Antonio, seating 
himself, “ you make me laugh in my 
misery. Well, then, you must know, 
Salvator, that there lives in the Strada 
Ripetta, in the high house, the pro- 
jecting balcony of which catches your 
eye as soon as you pass through the 
Porta del Popolo, the greatest oddity 
that is, perhaps, to be found in all 
Rome. An old bachelor, with all the 
virtues of his order—a miser, a cox- 
comb, a would-be youth, a lover—in 
short, a fool of the first water. He is 
tall, thin as a lath, and dry as a skele- 
ton ; he dresses, Spanish-fashion, in all 
the colours of the rainbow, with an 
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auburn wig, sugar-loaf hat, fringed 
gloves, a rapier at his side 

* Hold, hold!” cried Salvator, “just 
two moments, Antonio!” And turn- 
ing up the back of the picture on which 
he was at work, he took a piece of 
charcoal, and sketched, in a few bold 
lines, the queer figure he had seen 
playing such strange antics before 
Antonio’s Magdalen. 

« By all the saints,” exclaimed An- 
tonio, in great wonder, “ that is the 
very man!—that is Pasquale Capuzzi, 
to the life!” 

“ Good,” said Salvator: “now go 
on.” 

** Pasquale Capuzzi,” continued An- 
tonio, “is as rich as a Jew, but, as [ 
sad before, a most sordid hunks, and 
vainer than a peacock. The best thing 
about him is that he loves the arts—-in 
particular, music and painting; though 
in this, too, he has his own crazy way. 
He fancies himself the first composer 
in the world, and a singer such as the 
Pope’s chapel cannot match. In his 
earlier years he brought an opera upon 
the stage, which was with great una- 
nimity damned ; but that did not cure 
him of his rage for composing atro- 
cious airs; on the contrary, when he 
heard Francesco Cavalli’s opera, ‘ Le 
Nozze di Teti e Peleo,’ he swore 
the maestro had stolen the sublimest 
thoughts out of his, Capuzzi’s, immor- 
tal works—an assertion which was 
near earning him the thrust of a sti- 
letto. His great passion is to sing his 
own music to the accompaniment of 
an unhappy, superannuated guitar. In 
this performance he usually has the 
assistance of an unfortunate wight, 
well known in Rome by the name of 
Pitichinaccio, whose parents thought 
to make a first-rate soprano singer of 
him, but succeeded only in making a 
miserable little monstrous dwarf. And 
—who, do you think, makes up the 
trio? No other than your friend, 
Doctor Pyramid, who, while emitting 
sounds which you would believe to 
proceed from a jack-ass wounded in 
his tenderest feelings, flatters himself 
that he sings a bass to make Martinelli 
die of envy. These three worthies 
come together every evening at Ca- 
puzzi’s, plant themselves on the balco- 
ny, and sing Carissimi’s motets, till all 
the dogs and cats in the neighbour- 
hood break out into a sympathetic wail, 
and all human beings within hearing 
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pray that a thousand imps would trans- 
port the infernal trio to a sphere where 
their howling would be more in place. 

«* Now, you are to know, my father 
was barber to Capuzzi, and, on his 
death, the honour devolved on me. 
Signor Pasquale was extremely well 
satisfied with me; in the first place, 
because no one, he said, had the art 
of giving his moustache so martial a 
flourish as I; and, secondly, because, 
being a youngster, and hating my 
profession, I never grumbled at his 
niggardliness, in giving me no more 
than half the regular fee. However, 
he considered that he repaid my ser- 
vices most richly by singing me one of 
his own airs every day, with his eyes 
fast shut, while I trimmed his beard. I 
need not tell you if ¢hat set my teeth 
on edge, yet the old gander diverted 
me so with his antics, that I could not 
bring myself to give him up. One day 
I walked up stairs, knocked at the 
door, and opened it myself as usual. 
What did I see?—a young girl, Sal- 
vator, an angel,—in short, you know 
my Magdalen—it was she! I—well, 
well, you will hear no interjections ; 
suffice it to say, I fell in love with her 
at once. The old man simpered, told 
me the girl was the daughter of his 
deceased brother, Pietro—was called 
Mariana—had no mother, no brothers 
nor sisters; in short, no relation but 
himself, who was her uncle and guar- 
dian ; and he had, therefore, taken her 
to live with him. You can think that 
from this time Capuzzi’s house was 
my paradise. A moment's ¢éée a téte 
with Mariana, however, I never could 
bring about; I could only see her in 
her uncle's presence ; to speak to her, 
further than to the extent of a ‘ Good 
day, fairest damsel,’ was out of the 
question. Well, for all that, it was 
not long before she and I perfectly 
understood each other: looks, sighs, 
an occasional pressure of the hand,— 
these were the parts of speech in which 
we talked to each other, and, in short, 
we were both of us very happy, and 
very unhappy at the same time. 

‘The old man shut his eyes when 
he sung, but he was not always sing- 
ing, and he soon saw how matters were: 
he told me he did not like my beha- 
viour towards his niece at all, and ask- 
ed me what I meant by it. I confess- 
ed to him that I loved Mariana with 
all my soul, and that to call her mine 
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was my highest earthly wish. Capuzzi 
measured me with his eyes in silence, 
then burst into a scornful laugh, and 
declared that, for a scurvy beard- 
scraper, I entertained tolerably lofty 
notions. I fired up, as any mortal 
would have done in my place, and told 
him he knew right well that I was no 
scurvy beard-scraper, but an able sur- 
geon, and a painter to boot—a scholar 
of the great Annibal Carracci, and of 
the unrivalled Guido. But at this the 
old wretch only laughed louder than 
before, and squeaked in his detestable 
falsetto— 

“«« Hey, my sweet Sir Beard-scraper— 
my excellent Mister Surgeon—my re- 
vered Signor Painter—my sublime An- 
nibal Carracci—my exquisite Guido 
Reni!—go, go—I most humbly make 
bold to pray you—to the devil, and 
don't—don’t show your face here again, 
unless you wish for an opportunity of 
exercising your surgical skill on your 
own bones.’ 

«‘And with that the mad old ricketty 
beast was for seizing me (save the mark!) 
by the neck, and pitching me down 
stairs! That was too much: I gave 
him a swing that left him with both 
legs in the air, and ran out of the 
house, which, from that time, was for 
me a paradise lost. 

“That was the footing things were 
on when Padre Bonifazio (whom the 
heavens remember for it!) brought me 
to your bedside. I got you back into 
the world, you got me into the aca- 
demy, all Rome glorified me; I had 
the fairest prospects of fortune, and I 
thought I might now venture to try 
my luck with Capuzzi again. I went 
to him, told him that Antonio Seac- 
ciati was now no beard-scraper, nor 
even a surgeon, butarenowned painter 
and academician of San Luca, and 
might well, I trusted, pretend to the 
hand of the niece of Signor Pasquale 
Capuzzi. Good heavens! you should 
have seen his frenzy: he howled, he 
shrieked, he beat about him with his 
hands like one possessed of the devil ; 
he cried out that I was an assassin, 
that I had designs on his life, that I 
had stolen his Mariana from him, and 
hung her out in my accursed canvass, 
which had plunged him into madness 
and despair, seeing that now all the 
world could gloat on his Mariana, his 
life, his hope, his all, with their wan- 
ton, wishful eyes; but he warned me 
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he would barn the house over my head, 
and I and my infernal picture should 
perish together! And therewith he 
began to scream out in such an un- 
heard-of way, ‘ Fire!—murder!—trea- 
son !—blasphemy!—help, help, help!’"— 
that I was perfectly confounded, and 
only thought of making the best of my 
way out of the house. 

“* The old maniac is over head and 
ears in love with his niece: he has shut 
her up, suffers no human being to see 
her, and is moving heaven and earth 
to get a dispensation to marry her. 
With the money he has, his success is 
not questionable, and all hope for me 
is at an end.” 

** Not at all,” cried Salvator, “ not 
at all, Antonio!—quite the reverse. 


Mariana loves you—what could be bet- 
ter? All you have to do is to get her 
out of the hands of the mad old Panta. 
loon, and, by Jupiter, I say you shall 
do it. How, I don’t know yet; but 
done it shall be, or my name is not 
Salvator Rosa. There, get away home 
now, and come to me as early as you 
can in the morning, that we may lay 
our heads together how to open the 
campaign.” 

While speaking the last words, 
Salvator had stood up, and washed 
out his brush; he now took his mantle 
and hat, and, quitting the house in 
company with his friend, walked in 
the direction of the Corso, while 
Antonio turned his face homewards 
with hopes somewhat revived. 


CHAPTER III. 


©] wave news for you, Antonio,” 
cried Salvator laughing, when the 
anxious lover entered his studio the 
next morning: “I have got intel- 
ligence of old Capuzzi’s whole way 
of life, and you know, before laying 
down the plan of a battle, it is ne- 
cessary to be acquainted with the 
ground it is to be fought on. In the 
first place, then, you must know that 
Mariana is diabolically tormented by 
the old madman. He sighs, and 
ogles, and languishes, the whole day 
long; and, what is worst of all, sings 
the poor child all the airs he has 
ever composed, in the hope of touch- 
ing her heart. Moreover, he is jea- 
lous to that degree that he will not suf- 
fer her to have so much as a maid about 
her, lest the Abigail should be made 
the medium of an intrigue; to wait 
upon her, therefore, he has got the 
unhappy Pitichinaccio to put on wo- 
men’s clothes, and the hideous little 
goblin comes regularly to her every 
morning and evening, and frightens 
the pretty soul to death with his 
blear eyes and his white flabby cheeks. 
When Capuzzi goes out, every door 
between Mariana and the street is 
carefully locked, barred, and bolted ; 
and, as if all that were not enough, 
a miscreant who lives in the lower 
part of the house keeps guard—a 
certain Michele, who was first a 
bravo, and afterwards a policeman, 
and who was and is, always, a des- 
-perate ruffian. Well now, Antonio, 


what will you say when I tell you, 
that, in spite of all this, you shall, 
before this time to-morrow, be in the 
house, and shall see and converse with 
your Mariana?” 

“‘See and converse with Mariana 
before this time to-morrow !” 

‘“‘ Before this time to-morrow ; you 
must submit, however, to a slight 
drawback on your felicity—Capuzzi 
will be present. But he won't inter- 
rupt you.” 

“I confess myself puzzled.” 

“ Puzzled ?—of course yeu are, 
But come! you shall have the key 
to all these riddles. First, look here! 
I hav ebeen dealing with Signor Pas- 
quale, without knowing anything about 
it. You see that unfortunate spinet 
in the corner there? That’s his.” 

“ Ay ed 

“Ay, and he expects the very 
moderate price of ten ducats from 
me for it. You see, as I found my- 
self getting well, I longed for music, 
which is my balm, Antonio—my para- 
dise, and the light of my life. Well, 
I prayed my good hostess to see and 
make me out a spinet somehow. She 
soon got intelligence that a gentle- 
man in the Strada Ripetta had a 
very fine one, which he wished to 
dispose of, and at once had the thing 
you see yonder brought hither. I 
never asked either the price, or who 
the piece of lumber belonged to; 
but yesterday evening, after you left 
me, I learned accidentally that it is 
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no other than the honest Signor Ca- 
puzzi, who thinks to take me in with 
his old crazy spinet. Monna Cate- 
rina had applied to a gossip of hers, 
who lives not only in the same house 
with Capuzzi, but on the same floor, 
and now you will guess the quar- 
ter from which I have my informa- 
tion.” 

“Ha!” cried Antonio, “andthrough 
your hostess’s means we shall get ac- 
cess to e 

** No, no,” interrupted Salvator, 
« Monna Caterina must know nothing 
at all about our projects; she is a 
good soul, but has not the gift of 
holding her tongue. He that takes 
counsel with Monna Caterina will 
enjoy the advantage of having all 
Rome in his confidence. No; listen. 
Every evening, as soon as Pitichi- 
naccio has done duty as waiting- 
maid to Mariana, Capuzzi carries him 
home.” 

“ Carries him!” 

“Carries him home in his arms. 
The truth is, Pitichinaccio is not 
brave: no representations would in- 
duce him to set his foot on the pave- 
ment after dusk. Well! when——” 

At this moment a knock was heard 
at the door, and, to the no small 
astonishment of the two friends, 
Signor Pasquale Capuzzi, in all his 
Spanish finery, walked in. When he 
saw Scacciati, he stood as if para- 
lyzed, stared, gasped like a man 
half-hanged. Salvator sprang hastily 
to meet him, seized both his hands, 
and exclaimed— 

“‘ Signor Pasquale, is it possible that 
I see my poor dwelling honoured with 
your presence? Ay, ay, we know who 
in Rome loves the arts! You wish to 
see what Salvator Rosa has been doing 
since his illness—perhaps you are go- 
ing to give him an order? Ah! there’s 
a satisfaction in working for a true 
connoisseur, Say, good Signor Pas- 
quale, wherein can I serve you?” 

“I have—I—that is, I wanted to 
speak a few words with you, good Sig- 
nor. Salvator,” stammered Capuzzi ; 
* but you have—that is, you—you are 
engaged just now. I will come another 
time—a more—that is, a—a more suit- 
able time, Signor Salvator.” 

‘* By no means,” said Salvator, hold- 
ing him fast; ‘ my good sir—my dear 
sir—you shall not quit mes No no, 
And at a more suitable time you could 
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not come, for you find in this moment 
with me a man whom, I doubt not, you 
have long desired to know. This, my 
dear sir, is Signor Antonio Scacciati; 
the first painter of the age, the creator 
of that exquisite, that incomparable 
Magdalen, which is now enchanting all 
Rome!” 

The old man did not know what to 
do with himself; he shook with fright 
and rage; he stared at Antonio witha 
blank air, and it was not easy to de- 
cide, for the first few moments, whe- 
ther he was more likely to run away 
or to break out a scolding. Antonio 
stepped forward with an affable smile, 
bowed courteously to the old gentle- 
man, and declared himself but too hap- 
py to make the acquaintance of Signor 
Pasquale Capuzzi, whose profound 
knowledge, not only of painting but of 
music, was the theme of admiration, he 
would not say to all Rome, but to all 
Italy, and to whose protection he would 
profit by that opportunity of recom. 
mending himself. 

Capuzzi came to himself a little on 
hearing these flattering words, and on 
perceiving that Antonio acted as if he 
saw him then for the first time. He 
constrained himself to smile, gave his 
moustache a twirl, and, after stammer- 
ing some unintelligible words in reply 
to Antonio’s compliments, turned to 
Salvator, and said he had just called 
about the ten ducats for the spinet. 

* We will talk of that trifle by-and- 
by, Signor Pasquale,” answered Salva- 
tor. “First, be pleased to give me 
your opinion of this sketch of a picture 
I am thinking of—and, in the mean 
time, honour me so far as to taste some 
Syracusan wine, which I am told is not 
of the worst quality.” 

Nobody liked a glass of good wine 
better than Pasquale Capuzzi, when it 
cost him nothing. He had now this 
enjoyment, combined with the expec 
tation of pocketing ten ducats for an 
infamous old spinet, which was not 
worth one. Furthermore, he was sit- 
ting before a picture in Salvator’s best 
style, the excellencies of which, with 
all his eccentricity, he was perfectly 
qualified to appreciate. All this made 
him wonderfully comfortable ; he sim- 
pered, half shut his eyes, stroked his 
moustache and his chin without ceas- 
ing, and murmured again and again; 
** Glorious! delicious!” without its be- 
ing easy to judge whether he used these 
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epithets in reference to the picture or 
the wine. 

«But tell me, Signor Pasquale,” 
began Salvator, suddenly, as he saw 
that the good-humour of his guest was 
at its height, “is it true that your 
niece, Mariana, is so beautiful as they 
say? All our young gallants are per- 
fectly frantic about her: I know some 
dozens of cavaliers myself, who do 
nothing but walk up and down the 
Strada Ripetta all day, and go home 
at night with a crick in the neck, from 
constantly looking up to your balcony, 
in the hope of catching a glimpse of 
your divine kinswoman.” 

Capuzzi’s simper vanished in a mo- 
ment; he grew pale with anger, and 
said, savagely— 

“* What corruption !—what depra- 
vity !—how sinful are our young men 
become !—they cast their satanic eyes 
upon children, abominable profligates 
that they are! For I declare to you, 
worthy Signor Salvator, my niece Ma- 
riana is a mere child—a mere child— 
an infant, my good signor, scarcely out 
of the nurse’s arms!” 

Salvator turned the conversation, 
and the old man recovered his compo- 
sure. But no sooner did he, with new 
sunshine in his aspect, again lift the 
glassto his lips, than the painter said— 

«« But tell me, Signor Pasquale, is it 
true that your niece Mariana, who, I 
understand, is in her seventeenth year, 
is so like our friend Antonio’s Magda- 
len, as they say? Hasshe really such 
beautiful chesnut hair, and such hea- 
venly—such angelic eyes? All our 
young gallants assure me it is the 
case.” 

* 1 know nothing about it,” snarled 
the old man; “I pray you let us talk 
no more about my niece. We can 
surely find a worthier subject of con- 
versation in the masterly work of art 
which you have before you.” 

Salvator now asked the judgment 
of his visitor on an effect of light 
which he had just began to throw 
into his picture, and which promised 
to work very strikingly. Capuzzi 
spoke eagerly on the subject, and 
with much intelligence. He threw 
out some suggestions which Salvator 
adopted on the spot, without telling 
the old man that they only anticipated 
what he had already intended to do. 
Signor Pasquale’s vanity was flattered, 
his features brightened again, and the 


cup was once more raised to his lips, 
when Salvator said— 

* But tell me, Signor Pasquale, is 
it true that your nieee——” 

«By the black Pluto!” roared the 
old man, starting up in a rage, and 
putting down his glass with a thump 
that had nearly broke it ; “ by all the 
furies, this is too much! You offer 
me wine, and then turn it into poison 
—lI say into poison, with your questions 
about what does not concern you— 
your eternal ‘but tell me, Signor 
Pasquale, is your niece this, and is 
your niece that?’ What's my niece 
to you, Signor? I beg you will just 
pay me the ten ducats you owe me, 
and then | will leave you and your fel- 
low-rogue, Master Beard-scraper Gui- 
do Reni, there, to go to the gallows 
at your best leisure !” 

** How!” cried Salvator, as if ina 
furious passsion; ‘ you venture to 
talk to me this way in my own house, 
And ten ducats—ten ducats I am to 
pay you for that old worm-eaten box 
of wires, the jingle of which is enough 
to make God’s angels my enemies 
for all eternity, if I were capable of 
offending their ears with it! Ten 
ducats! no, nor five ducats—nor three 
—nor one, shall you get from me 
for the rubbish! Ducats, forsooth ! 
if you had asked ten quattrini, it 
would have been audacity enough. 
Away with it out of this! I wonder 
at your effrontery, to send such trash 
into the presence of a man like me. 
Away with it, I say!” 

And therewith he bestowed a hearty 
kick on the ill-starred spinet, which 
tumbled over with a discordant crash. 

‘** Ha!” screamed Capuzzi, foaming 
and stuttering for anger; * there’s 
law—there’s law—in Rome—yet! You 
shall smart—you shall smart—for this! 
I'll appeal—to the authorities; I'll 
fetch—the police—l will,—this in- 
stant!” 

He was rushing out of the room, 
but Salvator caught him by both arms, 
pressed him gently down into the arm- 
chair, and said in a coaxing tone— 

“* My good Signor Pasquale, your 
anger flatters me—it proves that [ am 
a good actor. And you really did not 
see that I was joking with you? Or 
were you, too, acting? I could almost 
suspect it, from the moderate opinion 
I have of. my own dramatic talent, 
and the high one [ entertain of yours. 
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Not ten, but thirty ducats you shall 
have for your spinet.” 

He went on repeating, “ Thirty du- 
eats, Signor Pasquale—thirty ducats,” 
till Capuzzi, his passion subsiding by 
degrees, said in a faint voice— 

** What is that you tell me, good 
Signor ? Thirty ducats for the spinet? 
—just as it is?—without repairs ?” 

“I stake my honour,” said Salva- 
tor, letting go his hold of the old man, 
“ that the spinet shall, within a hour 
or so, be worth from thirty to forty 
ducats, and that you, my good Signor 
Pasquale, shall get that sum for it.” 

The old man sighed, drew a deep 
breath, and murmured, “ Thirty to 
forty ducats !”—then he began, “ But 
you provoked me very much, Signor 
Salvator.” 

« Thirty ducats,” said Salvator. 

“ To forty,” subjoined Capuzzi. 

“To forty,” assented Salvator. 

Capuzzi simpered, but soon began 

ain— 

“You said things that went to my 
heart, Signor Salvator.” 

“ Thirty to forty ducats!” repeated 
Salvator. 

He continued to reiterate, “ Thirty 
to forty ducats—thirty to forty du- 
cats,” as long as the old man showed any 
signs of lingering ill humour, till the 
latter, at length quite conciliated, said 
with a beaming countenance, ‘“ Let 
me but have thirty to forty ducats for 
my spinet, and all is forgiven and for- 
gotten, dear signor.” 

© One more condition,” said Salva- 
tor, “ before I fulfil my promise, and 


» a condition, my very dear Signor 


Pasquale, which you can very easily 
comply with. You are, without any 
comparison, the first composer, and the 
most delightful singer, that Italy can 
boast of. With what rapture have I 
listened to the grand scena in the Teti 
e Peleo, which that unblushing plagia- 
rist, Francesco Cavalli, has pilfered 
out of your incomparable works, and 
had the effrontery to palm on the 
world for his own! If you would but 
sing me that grand aria, while I put 
the spinet in order, you will do me 
a pleasure which will leave me in your 
debt, though I should put eighty du- 
cats in your pocket instead of forty.” 

* It is easy to see,” replied the old 
man, his little grey eyes blinking with 
beatitude, and his whole frame in a 
flutter.“ it is easy, excellent signor, 
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to see, that we have in you a true 
musician, and a man of genuine taste, 
who can appreciate what the dull and 
thankless Romans are not worthy 
of. I will sing you the music, my 
dear signor, as originally composed, 
not as disguised and debased by the 
scoundrel, Cavalli, who, not satisfied 
with kidnapping the precious fruit of 
my genius, has so barbarously dis- 
figured it, to conceal the theft, that 
only a parent’s infallible instinct could 
recognize it again. Hear, then, hear 
the air of all airs!” 

He stood up, reared himself on his 
tiptoes, stretched out his two arms, 
shut his eyes, and presented the live- 
liest image of a cock preparing to 
crow. In this position he forthwith 
began to scream in such a manner that 
the walls rang again, and Monna Ca- 
terina with her two daughters, came 
running in, having no other idea but 
that the dreadful outcry which reach- 
ed their ears was occasioned by some 
terrible disaster. On seeing the old 
gentleman in his crowing attitude, they 
stood, mystified to the last degree, at 
the door, hereby more than doubling 
the number of the audience for whose 
delectation Pasquale Capuzzi was ex- 
erting himself. 

In the meantime Salvator had lifted 
up the fallen spinet, thrown open the 
lid of it, taken pallet and brush in 
hand, and now painted rapidly and 
boldly on the smooth board, a picture, 
in which his wild and exuberant ima- 
gination overleaped all limits, and re- 
velled unrestrained. The leading con- 
ception was a scene out of the opera 
of Teti e Peleo, but with the antique 
forms of gods, heroes, and sea-mon- 
sters, mingled themselves in a strange 
and fantastic way, a multitude of fi- 
gures the most incongruous. Among 
these were seen Capuzzi, Antonio, 
Mariana, as she appeared in her lo- 
ver’s picture, Salvator himself, Monna 
Caterina, and her daughters, even Doc- 
tor Pyramid and Pitichinaccio were 
not wanting, and all this was arranged 
with such admirable skill, such inimit- 
able effect, that Antonio, as he looked 
on, could not contain his astonishment 
at the inventive genius, and the prac- 
tical facility of the great master. 

Capuzzi was far from confining his 
exertions to the scena which Salvator 
had desired to hear. He sang on, like 
one possessed by the demon of evil 
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music, working his way through # 
wilderness of frightful recitative, from 
one diabolical air to another. This 
went on, it might be a matter of two 
hours, when he sank down, breathless, 
exhausted, and purple in the face, into 
his arm-chair. By this time Salvator 
had worked out his sketch till all was 
full of life, and the whole had, at a 
little distance, the effect of a finished 
picture. He now whispered in the 
ear of the old man— 

“ Well, my good Signor Pasquale, 
I have kept my word as to the spinet.” 

Capuzzi started up, as if awaked 
out of some Elysian dream. His eye 
fell on the spinet; he stared as ifa 
miracle had been wrought before him, 
clapped his hat on, stuck his walking 
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stick under his arm, made one stride to 
the spinet, wrenched the cover from 
its hinges, hoisted it on his shoulder, 
and ran, as if the furies drove him, 
down stairs, out of the house, to the im- 
mense admiration of Monna Caterina 
and her two daughters. 

“ The old fox knows very well,” 
laughed Salvator, “that he has only 
to show it to Count Colonna, or to 
my good friend Rossi, to get forty 
ducats for it, at the lowest penny.” 

Salvator and Antoniv now concerted 
their plan of attack, which was to be 
carried on that night. We shall pre- 
sently see what our two adventurers 
concluded on, and with what success 
their measures were attended. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Nicut was come, and Signor Pas- 
quale, having carefully locked and 
padlocked his doors, carried home 
Pitichinaccio as usual. The whole 
way, the little creature did nothing 
but weep and wail, and complain that, 
as if it were not enough that he had 
to sing himself into a consumption with 
Capuzzi’s airs, and burn.his hands with 
cooking of maccaroni, he must now per- 
form a service that brought him no 
revenue but cuffs and kicks, which 
Mariana bestowed liberally upon him 
whenever he came near her. Capuzzi 
soothed him as well as he could, pro- 
mised to augment his allowance of 
sugar-plums and comfits, and when 
he found that the unhappy little mon- 
ster still did not cease groaning and 
lamenting, he went so far as to say 
that a certain black plush waistcoat, 
on which Pitichinaccio had long cast 
the eyes of desire, should be his, being 
first cut. into a nice little cassock, to 
make him look like an abbé. The 
dwarf demanded, in addition*to this, 
a peruke and a rapier, and the parties 
were yet occupied with the capitula- 
tions on this point, when they reached 
the Via Bergognona, in which Pitichi- 
naccio lived, in a house only four doors 
distant from the lodging of Salvator 
Rosa. 

Signor Pasquale set down his bur- 
den with great care; he then opened 
the house-door, and the two friends, 
Pitichinaccio foremost, Capuzzi after 
him, mounted the narrow stair, which 


indeed was little better than the Jad- 
der of a hen-house. But they were 
scarcely half-way up when an awful 
racket was heard on the landing-place 
above them, and a hoarse, hiccuppy 
voice broke out in imprecations on the 
stairs, the house, and all that lived in 
it. The owner of the voice was (there 
was no mistaking that point) extreme- 
ly drunk ; had, it would seem, some how 
got into the house by mistake, and 
could not find his way out of it again. 
Pitichinaccio squeezed himself up as 
small as possible against the wall, and 
supplicated Capuzzi, for the love of all 
the saints, to go on before him ; but, 
hardly had Signor Pasquale mounted 
two steps more, when the drunken 
brute above came tumbling downstairs, 
swept the old gentleman with him like 
an avalanche, and bore him away, 
through the open air, out into the 
middle of the street. There both fell 
together ; Capuzzi under, the tempe- 
rance man over him, like a heavy sack. 
The poor old man cried dismally for 
help; in the next moment two men 
came running up, who, not without 
some expense of strength, relieved Ca- 
puzzi of his load: the cordial-drinker 
staggered away as soon as he was got 
on his legs, swearing like the Council 
of Trent. 

** God bless me! Signor Pasquale} 
No—yes, ‘tis no one else! My good 
signor, what is all this? How came 
you here at this time of night? What 
sort of house is that in which you have 
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met with such terribly bad treat« 
ment?” 

Such were the questions asked, with 
a great appearance of interest, by Sal- 
yator Rosa and Antonio Scacciati; for 
no other than these were Capuzzi's de- 
liverers. 

«“ Ah!” groaned Signor Pasquale, 
“it’s all over with me—I am a mur- 
dered man—cut off in my best years!” 

“ Nay, heaven forbid!” said Anto- 
nio: “let me see.” He felt the suf- 
ferer all over, and, on a sudden, gave 
him such a desperate pinch on the shin 
that Capuzzi shrieked like a man on 
the wheel, at the first stroke of the 
bone-breaker. 

“ Oh, all ye saints!” exclaimed the 
ex-surgeon in a compassionate tone— 
“my good Signor Pasquale, you have 
got your left leg broke in the most dan- 
gerous place! Without prompt help 
you are a dead man in two hours, or 
at least a cripple for life!” 

Capuzzi howled in grief and terror. 
“ Be calm, dear signor, be calm,” pro- 
ceeded Antonio: “ it is true that I am 
no longer a surgeon, but a painter; ne- 
vertheless, I have not quite forgot my 
former profession. We will carry you 
to Signor Salvator’s lodgings, and I 
will set your leg at once.” 

“ Ah, my good Signor Antonio!” 
whimpered Capuzzi, “ you are my ene- 
my—I know it but too well.” 

“ Fie, fie!” said Salvator: “ who 
talks of enmity here? You area man, 
and in danger. That is enough for a 
soul like my friend Antonio's, all the 
resources of whose art are at the ser- 
vice of the unfortunate. Come, An- 
tonio, take up Signor Pasquale ten- 
derly.” 

They took up the old man with 
great care, and carried him, groaning 
and crying, into Salvator’s dwelling. 

Monna Caterina protested she had 
had a foreboding of some calamity, 
and that was what had kept her up. 
As soon as she saw the old man, and 
heard what had befallen, she began 
to censure his whole way of life with 
great fluency. 

“TI know right well, Signor Pas- 
quale,” said she, “ whom you've been 
carrying home to-night again. Fie 
upon you! you think, though your 
pretty young niece lives with you, you 
have no need to keep a maid for her ; 
and you misuse that poor little object 
of a Pitichinaccio in the most  blas- 
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phemous manner—making him put on 
petticoats like a woman! Faugh! it 
makes my stomach turn to think of 
such perjury—I might say such rhap- 
sody, for no name is bad enough for 
it! You should consider, signor, 
that where there’s meat there’s bones, 
and where there's a young lady, there 
should be a maid. You must wear 
your shoe according to your corn, 
and not require anything of your 
niece but what is right and proper. 
Don’t lock her in like a felon—don’t 
make a jail of your house. The horse 
that feels the spur, must trot, and a 
man that has a pretty niece must do 
whatever she wishes. But you are 
an ungallant and a hard-hearted man + 
and I'm greatly afraid you are, at 
your years, in love, and jealous. Ex- 
cuse my speaking so plain, Signor 
Pasquale ; you can’t squeeze treacle 
out of a lemon, and they that expect 
pleasant words from me, must please 
me first. Well, Signor Salvator, if 
Signor Pasquale doesn’t die of his 
broken leg, which, at his age, is like- 
lier than not, at least, let us hope it 
will be a warning to him, and that he 
will, after this, give his niece liberty 
to do what she likes, and to marry the 
handsome young gentleman whom you 
and I wot of.” 

“Don’t speak—don’t answer her,” 
said Antonio to the patient, who 
listened not very patiently to these 
chidings: “ your life depends on your 
keeping quiet. Go, good Monna Ca- 
terina, I beseech you, and get us some 
iced water—a good deal—as much as 
you can. You shall talk to Signor 
Pasquale when he is better.” 

The man whom Salvator and An- 
tonio had sent into Pitichinaccio’s 
lodgings, had done his work extremely 
well. Capuzzi had received no in- 
jury, exeept a few bruises of no con- 
sequence, terrible as the fall had been 
in appearance. Antonio laid the old 
man’s leg in splints—taking care to 
hurt it a good deal as he did so, and 
then bandaged it so that all motion’ 
was impossible. Withal they wrapped 
it in cloths kept copiously wet with 
iced water, to prevent inflammation, 
so that the sufferer’s teeth chattered 
in his head. 

“*My good Signor Antonio,” said 
he, in a piteous voice, when these ar- 
rangements were completed, “tell me, 
isitreally all over with me—must I dig?” 
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* Don’t frighten yourself, Signor 
Pasquale,” replied Antonio, “ since 
you have borne the setting so well, 
and not fainted during the bandaging, 
I trust we may consider the most 
pressing danger as, in a great mea- 
sure, past. However, you still re- 
quire the greatest care, and I must 
tell you that your surgeon’s presence 
is, for some time, imperatively neces- 
sary.” 

«* Alas! Antonio,” whimpered the old 
man, “ you know what an affection I 
have for you—how high I rate your ta- 
lents! Don't leave me—give me your 
dear hand—say, my good Antonio— 
my dear boy, you won't leave me—you 
won't abandon an old friend !” 

“Why, Signor Pasquale, the fact 
is, as you know, that I have given up 
the profession of surgery altogether, 
and devoted myself exclusively to 
painting. Nevertheless, I will make 
an exception in your favour, and un- 
dertake your cure, for old times’ sake, 
Signor Pasquale, for which I ask no 
other fee or reward than the restora- 
tion of your friendship and confidence. 
You were, certainly a little rough with 
me, Signor Pasquale.” 

* Don’t speak of it, good Antonio.” 

* Your niece will be frightened to 
death at your not coming home. Now, 
considering the misfortune you have 
met with, you are wonderfully strong, 
and we will, therefore, have you re- 
moved, as soon as the day dawns, to 
your own dwelling. There, I will 
look to the bandage again, see your 
bed properly arranged, and give the 
signorina directions what to do, that 
you may be, as soon as possible, well.” 

The old man sighed, shut his eyes, 
and was, for some moments, silent; 
then he stretched out his hand to An- 
tonio—drew the young artist close 
to him, and whispered softly— 

“Tam sure, my dear signor, all ¢hat 
about Mariana—you know what I mean 
—was only a joke, eh?” 

“Oh! Signor Pasquale, is this a 
time to think about such things? The 
signorina made an impression on me, 
I will not deny it; but I assure you I 
have other matters in my head now, 
and, to be quite candid with you, I 
hope to have no reason to regret the 
mode you took to cure me of a youth- 
ful folly. Artists often fancy them- 
selves in love, my good signor, when 
they are only in a fit of artistic enthu- 
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siasm: they persuade themselves they 
are seeking a companion for life, when 
they are merely seeking a model for a 
picture. The picture once painted, 
the model becomes an object of indiffer- 
ence.” 

*« Antonio!” sobbed the invalid, 
“blessed young man !—heavenly sig- 
nor !—you are my consolation, my 
help, my refreshment! Now that I 
know you do not love Mariana—per- 
haps, on the whole, rather dislike her 
—all my pain is gone !” 

“Really, Signor Pasquale,” ob- 
served Salvator Rosa, “if you were 
not so well known as a grave and a ju- 
dicious man, who knows what becomes 
his advanced years, one would almost 
be tempted to the wild suspicion that 
you were frantic enough to be in love 
with your young niece yourself.” 

Capuzzi shut his eyes again, and 
moaned and wailed at the agonizing 
torments he suffered, which had sud- 
denly returned with tenfold fury. 

Day dawned, and Antonio declared 
it time to carry home his patient to 
the Strada Ripetta. With the help 
of Salvator, therefore, he lifted Signor 
Pasquale out of bed, and enveloped 
him in a voluminous cloak, which had 
belonged to Monna Caterina’s depart- 
ed lord, and which she charitably gave 
for the purpose. Capuzzi begged for 
the sake of all the saints that the fright. 
ful wet napkins which were bound 
round his bald head, might be removed, 
and that it might be permitted him to 
wear his wig and plumed hat. He 
supplicated also that Antonio would 
put his moustache into some kind of 
order, that Mariana might not be al- 
together too much horrified at the 
sight of him. 

Two porters, with a hand-barrow, 
waited at the door: Monna Caterina, 
scolding the sufferer all the while, and 
citing an incredible number of pro- 
verbs, brought beds down, in which 
he was well packed, and then carried 
home, Salvator and Antonio escorting 
him. 

Mariana’s alarm and grief were with- 
out bounds, at seeing her uncle brought 
home in so miserable a plight; she 
threw herself on her knees beside the 
old man, she seized his hands, pressed 
them to her lips, bathed them with her 
tears, lamented with heart-breaking 
cries the calamity that had befallen 
him, and had neither eyes nor thoughts 
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but for him, though her lover was so 
near. So great was the good child's 
compassion for the old wretch who 
embittered her life with his amorous 
dotage. Salvator, however, after some 
time, managed to catch her eye ; and, 
with a woman’s quickness, she soon 
gathered, from some ocular telegraph- 
ing on his part, intelligence of the real 
state of affairs. She now ventured a 
stolen glance at Antonio ; a deep blush 
overspread her cheek, and it was the 
prettiest thing in the world to see how 
mirthfully her eyes danced in their 
tears, and how gracefully awkward was 
her unsuccessful attempt to look as if 
she did not by any means consider the 
trick played on her uncle a thing she 
could altogether approve. 

As for the victim, he was in a state 
of beatitude at his niece’s reception of 
him ; he simpered, he blinked, his very 
moustache quivered with delight, and 
he sighed, whined, and emitted every 
variety of lamentable sound, not with 
pain, but with downright tenderness. 
Antonio, in the mean time, arranged 
his hed secundum artem, and, when he 
was laid in it, made the splints and 
bandages faster than ever, fixing the 
right leg also in such a way that the 
patient lay there with as little power 
of motion as a wooden doll. Salvator 
now went away, and left the lovers to 
their happiness. 

Capuzzi lay buried in pillows, a 
thick cloth tied about his head: he 
could neither see nor hear what was 
not intended for his eyes and ears, and 
the young people were at liberty to 
pour out all their hearts, and to seal 
with a due number of kisses their vows 
of eternal love. To blind him the more 
completely, Mariana let hardly a mi- 
nute pass without inquiring solicitously 
how he found himself, and even suffer- 
ed him from time to time to press her 
little white hand to his lips. As soon 
as it was fully day, Antonio took his 
departure, ostensibly to provide what 
was necessary for the further treat- 
ment of his patient, but in reality to 
consider how he could, at least for a 
few hours, put the latter into a still 
more helpless condition, and to consult 
with Salvator what to do next. 

It was not, however, till the next 
morning that the friends met again, 
and Antonio was the bearer of bad 
news. 

« All is lost!” cried the lover of 
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Mariana—“ our stratagem is found 
out, and there is open war between us 
and Capuzzi!”’ 

** So much the better,” said Salva- 
tor ; * but what has happened ?” 

** | was away,” began Antonio, “ but 
two hours at most, and came back to 
the Strada Ripetta with a whole car- 
go of essences, when—imagine my 
confusion, Salvator !—whom should I 
see, but my patient standing at his own 
door, in full dress, and as well as ever 
he was. Behind him stvod Dr. Pyra- 
mid, and the respectable Signor Mi- 
chele, the bravo, and between their 
legs I saw something moving, which, 
I believe, was the little abortion, Piti- 
chinaccio. The moment Capuzzi saw 
me, he clenched his fist, cursed and 
swore in the most horrible manner, 
that he would have every bone in my 
body converted into bone-dust if ever 
I appeared at his door again, and bid- 
ding me go to the abodes of Pluto, for 
a beard-scraping reprobate, with my 
worthy patron, Salvator Rosa; and 
then he reviled you for a brigand, a 
murderer escaped from the gallows, an 
accomplice of Masaniello, and I know 
not what all—whom he swore he 
would get banished from Rome, be- 
fore many days were over. As for 
me, he would spend his last ducat to 
have me disposed of.” 

Oho!” said Salvator. 

* Doctor Pyramid,” proceeded An- 
tonio, “cried, ‘ why don’t you seize the 
villain, Michele?” The bravo was on 
the point of making a spring on me, a 
crowd of gapers was beginning to col- 
lect, I had nothing for it but to take 
to my heels, and— by Jove, Salvator, 
I believe you're laughing at me!” 

« Oh Lord, oh Lord!” cried Salva- 
tor, as soon as he could speak, “my 
poor Antonio! Was ever surgeon so 
disappointed by his patient’s getting 
well too soon? Ay, ay, we might have 
been prepared for this. Dr. Pyramid 
was sure to hear of his crony’s misfor- 
tune, and to come and see him. We 
are checkmated for this time, Antonio.” 

* And you laugh at this! But I 
knew it—it was because I knew you 
would laugh at me that I didn’t come 
yesterday.” 

“Don't be downcast, Antonio; we 
have lost this game, but we will have 
our revenge, and checkmate in our 
turn. Listento me. I told you be- 
fore, that there lives a gossip of Mon- 

M 
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na Caterina’s in the same house, and 
on the same floor with Capuzzi. This 
good woman has a daughter, a great 
ally of my worthy hostess’s younger 
girl, Margarita. Rosa, as she is call- 
ed, has made up an acquaintance with 
your Mariana, through a hole which 
she has found, or perhaps made, in the 
partition between her mother’s and 
Capuzzi's lodgings, and, when the old 
gentleman is enjoying his siesta, the 
two girls enjoy the sweets of mutual 
confidence at this hole.” 

«“ How fortunate!” cried Antonio ; 
* T have only to give Margarita a let- 
ter, tobe handed to Rosa, for Mariana.” 

« What's the use of that?” said 
Salvator, “I told you about Rosa and 
Margarita, only to account for my 
being in possession of the information 
I am now going to give you—and, by 
the way, I knew as early as yesterday 
evening all you related to me just 
now. But listen, for I have impor- 
tant news for you. The old dotard of 
an uncle is completely taken in by his 
niece’s reception of him on his hand- 
barrow yesterday morning ; hebelieves 
that she at least half responds to his 
sentiments, and, in his ecstacy with the 
indignation she affected at our prank, 
and her declaration that she would re- 
pel with scorn any future attempt you 
might make to approach her, he has- 
tily swore she had but to ask him for 
any thing that would afford her plea- 
sure, and he would do it on the spot. 
Mariana modestly asked nothing more 
than that her zio carissimo would take 
her tothe theatre outside the Porta 
del Popolo, to see Signor Formica! 

« This took the old gentleman a 
little aback; however, he consulted 
with Dr. Splendiano Accoramboni and 
the little musico, and it was finally 
agreed that Pasquale and Pyramid 
shall escort Mariana to-morrow even- 
ing to the theatre in question. Piti- 
chinaccio is to accompany them in his 
—or its—feminine garb, as the young 
lady’s suivonte, Signor Capuzzi having 
promised it a peruke in addition to the 
plush waistcoat, and having agreed to 
carry it home, turn about, with Dr. 
Pyramid, after the play. ‘To-morrow 
the trio are to go with your fair Mari- 
ana,—and a fair creature in truth she 
is,—to Nicolo Musso’s theatre, with- 
out the Porta del Popolo, to see Sig- 
nor Formica.” 

We must here interrupt our narra- 
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tive, to give the reader some informa- 
tion respecting Signor Formica, and 
the theatre of the Porta del Popolo. 

The end of Lent generally finds the 
Romans not more hungry for flesh 
than for fun, and it was at this season 
that a certain Nicolo Musso had open- 
ed a theatre, in the locality referred 
to, in which he promised no other per- 
formances than those trifling impro- 
vised masques, which are so peculiar 
to, and characteristic of, Italy. The 
theatre was nothing more than a little 
booth; hada pit and gallery, but no 
boxes; was without an orchestra; 
boasted, for a stage, only a carpeted 
platform, around which were displayed 
some hangings, of various colours, to 
serve instead of scenery, and offered 
to the audience no better accommoda- 
tion than that of hard and uncomfort- 
able wooden benches. All this made 
no favourable impression, the first 
night the place was opened, and a good 
deal of grumbling was to be heard at 
Signor Musso’s calling such a paltry 
shed as that by the imposing name of 
theatre. But scarcely had the first 
two actors that appeared exchanged 
half a dozen sentences, ere the atten- 
tion of the audience was arrested ; 
and, as the piece proceeded attention 
became approval, approval admiration, 
and admiration enthusiasm, which 
vented itself in gales, tempests, torna- 
does of laughter and applause. 

In fact, nothing could be more per- 
fect than these improvised representa- 
tions, which foamed over, as it were, 
with wit, whim, and good sense, and 
scourged the follies of the day with 
prodigious effect. Each one of the 
players gave his part in a way that left 
nothing to wish for ; but the Pasqua- 

_rello of the troop, above all others, 
carried away the spectators by his ini- 
mitable imitations of sundry well- 
known personages at Rome, whose 
voice, gait, and whole exterior, as well 
as their characteristic ways of thinking 
and acting, he had the art of assuming 
with such extraordinary life and truth, 
that the illusion was complete. Nor 
did his wonderful pantomime, his light- 
ning-like wit, and his inexhaustible 
oddities of thought and expression, 
yield less delight to the hearers than 
his unrivalled gift of mimicry. In 
truth, the man who played the part 
of Pasquarello, and who called him- 
self Signor Formica, seemed to have 
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something about him that was not like 
other men; there was often in his 
tones and his movements something so 
strange, so indefinable, that the spec- 
tators felt a sort of creeping chill run 
over them in the very agony of their 
laughter. This player was worthily 
supported by the Doctor Graziano, 
who was an old Bolognese named Ma- 
ria Agli, a man possessed of a power 
of gesture, a flexibility of voice, and 
a talent of saying the most delectable 
things in the world while seeming to 
talk the maddest nonsense, and vice 
versa, that surpassed anything of the 
kind ever known at Rome. What 
wonder that in a short time Nicolo 
Musso’s little theatre, outside the Por- 
ta del Popolo, became the rage—that 
it was crowded, evening after evening, 
with delighted audiences—that Formi- 
ca’s name was in every mouth, and that, 
in the street as well as within the thea- 
tre, you heard enthusiastic play-goers 
ery, Oh, Formica! Formica bene- 
detto! Oh, Formicissimo!” Formica 
was in fact looked upon as a preterna- 
tural being—as something unearthly 
and inexplicable; and many an old 
dame, who had laughed her sides sore 
in the theatre, grew suddenly serious 
if any body ventured a criticism of 
anything in Formica’s play, and an- 
swered with solemnity— 


“ Scherza coi fanti, 
Lascia star t santi,”’ 


This feeling was due, however, not 
exclusively to Formica’s great histri- 
onic talents, but in a great measure to 
the mystery that enveloped his person. 
He was seen no where out of the thea- 
tre, and all endeavours to find out who 
he was, where he lived, &c., proved 
wholly vain. Nicolo Musso observed 
the most impenetrable secrecy on every 
thing relating to Signor Formica. 

So much with respect to the theatre 
Mariana was so eager to visit. 

«: Now is the time,” said Salvator, 
“for a bold stroke, and the return of 
the party from the theatre to the town, 
offers us the best possible opportunity 
for striking it.” 

As soon as it was night, Salvator 
and Antonio took their guitars, went 
to the Strada Ripetta, and gave Ma- 
riana a serenade, which was indeed in- 
tended not less for Capuzzi’s discom- 
fort than for his niece’s delight. Sal. 
vator was one of the best musicians of 
his time, and Antonio's fine tenor was 
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hardly inferior to that of the renowned 
Ceccarelli. Nevertheless, this did not 
secure for the performance of the two 
minstrels the patronage of Signor 
Pasquale, who presently appeared on 
the balcony, and, with much abuse, bid 
them go their ways, and not make such 
a riot before his house. His neigh- 
bours, however, whom the sweet sounds 
had drawn to their windows, called out 
to him to hold his peace, asking him if 
he would suffer no one else to sing, 
because he and his consorts could do 
nothing but how] ; and telling him he 
might take himself in out of that, and 
stuff his ears with cotton, if he did not 
like to hear the cavaliers’ music. Ac- 
cordingly, Signor Pasquale, to his in- 
finite torment, was obliged to hear Sal- 
vator and Antonio sing song after song 
through the best part of the night, the 
theme being now the sweetness of 
young love, now the mockery of super- 
annuated coxcombry and enamoured 
dotage. They saw Mariana at the 
window, too, with her uncle at her 
side, vainly conjuring her, with all 
manner of honied words, not to ex- 
pose herself to the unwholesome night- 
air. 

The next evening, there appeared, 
passing along the Strada Ripetta, and 
towards the Porta del Popolo, the most 
remarkable party ever seen in Rome, 
out of carnival time. Signor Pasquale, 
with a new yellow feather, and for the 
rest, as the reader already knows him, 
tripped and minced his steps over the 
pavementasif the stoneshad been eggs, 
in shoes that were some sizes too small 
for him, handing along the lovely Ma- 
riana, whose fine shape and beautiful 
features were disguised by a vast 
shroud-like veil. On the other side of 
her marched Splendiano Accoramboni, 
in his great peruke, which covered his 
whole back, so that from behind, you 
would think you saw a prodigious head 
walking away upon two diminutive 
legs. Close on Mariana’s heels, with a 
frightened and unhappy look, the little 
horror, Pitichinaccio, stumbled and 
stamped along like a tortoise on its 
hind flippers, in a gown of flame-co- 
loured taffety, and with a whole garden 
of artificial flowers about his head. 
Such was the group which, followed 
by many wondering eyes, took its way 
on that eventful evening, to witness, for 
the first time, the delectable perform. 
ance of the renowned Signor Formica. 
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Tue hero of Jellalabad has fallen! And truly may it be said, that England 
mourns over Sale, more than she rejoices in her late Indian victories ! 

Sir Robert was the son of Colonel Sale, one of the old fighting colonels of 
the East India Company, who distinguished himself on several occasions in their 
service. He was, we believe, engaged in a sortie from Vellore when his gallant 
son was born, which event took place on the 2nd of September, 1782. His 
father was a Yorkshireman; his mother a Kentish woman, and daughter of 
Commodore Beynes, who was lost with his ship in the West Indies. 

His first commission bears date the 24th of February, 1795, when he was 
gazetted as an ensign in the 36th foot. Two years after he became a lieute- 
tant, and immediately proceeded to India. He there exchanged into the 12th, 
and served creditably with Lord Harris, during the campaign which terminated 
in Tippoo’s death. He was engaged in the battle of Mallavelly, the first general 
action at which the hero of an hundred fights, His Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton, was present. And at the taking of Seringapatam, which very soon fol- 
lowed, he was very creditably distinguished. 

The years which followed were eventful in the history of India. British 
power was then far from established or consolidated as it afterwards became ; 
and the native princes but sulkily submitted to what they deemed, and with 
colour of reason, foreign usurpation. The consequence was, intrigue and trea- 
chery ; a show of peace, without the reality; a disposition to take advantage 
of every untoward circumstance by which the authority of the company might 
be narrowed or shaken ; and a readiness to associate themselves with any allies 
by whose aid the objects of their fear and their aversion might be rooted out 
of the land. Such were the feelings which engendered the Maharatta war, dur- 
ing the whole of which, under General Stevenson, Sir Robert, still a subaltern, 
served with distinction. And had not a man of Lord Wellesley’s firmness and 
decision held the office of governor-general ; and had not our gallant army been 
commanded, as it was, by Lord Lake and Sir Arthur Wellesley; and had there 
not been amongst its subalterns many who were animated by the spirit, or in- 
fluenced by the example of Sir Robert Sale, it is more than probable that a 
campaign which added millions to the exchequer, and kingdoms to the territory 
of the East India Company, would have terminated in their expulsion from 
India. It was not until 1806 that Sir Robert, being then in his twenty-fourth 
year, obtained his company. 

In 1809, he married the distinguished lady who is now his sorrowful survivor. 
Lady Sale is the grandaughter of Alexander Wynch, a Yorkslireman, who 
was governor of Madras. Her father, George Wynch, was a civilian in the 
company’s'service. We need n°t say what an object of interest she became 
to the whole of Europe during her severe and perilous captivity under Akbar 
Khan; nor with what eagerness her journal of her trials and sufferings was 
devoured by the reading public after her so unexpected deliverance. Suffice it 
to say, she proved herself in all respects worthy of the heroic individual with 
whom her lot in life was united. 

Three months after his marriage, we find Sir Robert engaged, under Colonel 
Chalmers, in storming the lines of Travancore; and he was present at the capture 
of the Mauritius, when that beautiful island, the paradise of the East, was taken 
from the 'rench by General Abercrombie. 

Had Sale possessed powerful friends, his promotion, no doubt, would have 
been more rapid. He had now seen muchand varied service, during more than 
three campaigns, in all of which he was actively engaged; and frequently, by 
his gallantry, attracted the marked approbation of his superiors. And yet, he 
had not risen higher than the rank of captain; nor was it until the year 1813, 
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after a period of eighteen years’ almost unremitting service, that he reached the 
rank of field officer. 

In 1818, he was placed upon half pay, the second battalion of the 12th, to 
which he belonged, having been reduced. And “ the piping time of peace” but 
ill assorting with the disposition of one who had been bred amongst battles, in 
1821, by “ paying the difference,” he effected an exchange into the 13th light 
infantry, and proceeded, in 1823, to India. This was decidedly the busiest 
period of Sir Robert's active life. ‘The Burmese war was then raging ; and an 
officer of his intelligence and intrepidity was a great acquisition to our army, 
contending, as it was, with active, daring, and skilful enemies. He was present 
at the capture of Rangoon, on the 2nd of May, where his conduct was such as 
to attract the marked approbation of all his superiors. In the month following, 
he stormed the stockades near Kemmendine, for which he received the thanks 
of his commanding officer on the field of battle; nor did the notice of that 
affair end there. The gallantry‘and skill which he then displayed were honour- 
ably mentioned in a general order issued to the army in the following July. 
This wasin 1824. Inthe December of that year, he stormed the enemy’s lines ; 
and four days afterwards, having been placed at the head of 1,600 men, he led 
them with such determined gallantry, that the Burmese warriors, though skil- 
fully posted, and far outnumbering his own troops, were every where routed 
from their position. For this service he was highly extolled. It was followed 
rapidly by a signal victory obtained by him over the enemy near the great Pa- 
goda of Rangoon. And on the 15th of December, he received a severe wound 
in the head, while storming an entrenchment near Koskein; “ making,” ob- 
serves the writer in The Times, to whom we are chiefly indebted for the sub- 
stance of the foregoing, “ altogether four victories in the course of one month— 
every one of them hard-fought battles.” 

Sale was now universally regarded not merely as a gallant soldier, but an able 
commander. His name again appears in the general orders, as one who had en- 
titled himself to the respect of the army ; and having been appointed to the com- 
mand of the brigade sent to reduce Bassein, he justified the selection by the com-. 
plete success of all the operations undertaken by that portion of the army with 
whose conduct and direction he was entrusted. 

On the 2ndof June, 1825, he obtained the rank of lieutenant-colonel. To- 
wards the close of that year we find him again engaged with the Shawms and the 
Burmese at Proma—as usual, with honour to himself, having succeeded both in 
defeating the attack of the enemy, and in his attack upon their lines and heights 
on the following day. 

On the 13th of January, 1826, he received a severe wound when storming 
Melloon. On this occasion, his signal gallantry was noticed in the handsomest 
manner by the commander-in-chief, who presented him with the badge and riband 
of a Companion of the Bath. 

We now approach the period of the disastrous expedition to Affghanistan. 
His brevet rank as colonel bears date the 28th of June, 1831; and in 1838 he 
commanded the first Bengal brigade of the army of the Indus, to whom the ad- 
vance into the country of Dost Mohammed was confided. The events of that 
melancholy enterprise are too fresh in public memory to need any detail of them 
here. But whatever may have been the policy or the impolicy of the measure 
itself, for that Sale was not responsible ; while to him principally are attributable 
the successes by which the errors of his superiors were redeemed. 

The advances through that difficult country, the expedition to Girishk, the 
storming and capture of Ghuznee, were all services in which he was honourably 
distinguished, and for which he received the local rank of major-general, and the 
star of a Knight Commander of the Bath; while the new sovereign, Shah Soojah, 
dignified him with the order of the Douranee Empire. 

The forces sent to the Kohistan country, for the purpose of subduing and cap- 
turing Dost Mohammed, were placed under his command ; and Tootum Dur- 
rah, Thoolghur, Borhoo Kush Ghur, Kar Durrah, soon felt the power of his 
arms, and yielded successively to the active and vigorous proceedings by which 
all his operations were characterized. On the 2nd of November, 1840, “he ex- 
pelled the enemy, under the command of Dost Mohammed, from the forts and 
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town of Perwan ;’* and when the surrender of that chieftain, into the hands of 
Sir William Mac Naghten, apparently put an end to the war, he was raised by 
Shah Soojah to the highest class of the above-mentioned order of knighthood, 
by which that short-lived sovereign marked his sense of the merits and services 
of those to whom he was chiefly indebted for the establishment of his authority. 

Hitherto we have seen the hero in success. Up to the date last mentioned, a 
prosperous issue attended all the warlike efforts of the British army. Now came 
disasters by which their constancy was sorely tried; and it is not too much to 
affirm, that to the heroic gallantry and endurance of this veteran soldier, under 
a pressure of disasters and difficulties such as would have overborne almost any 
other commander, is to be ascribed our rescue from final ruin, when Akbar Khan 
and the Affghans rose up against us. 

Our space does not permit us to enter in detail into the gallant exploits of Sir 
Robert in storming the Khoord Cabul pass, driving the enemy from the heights 
of Teezeen, forcing the pass at Jugdulluck, and storming the fort at Manaoo 
Khail. But his retreat upon Jellalabad, and the heroic stand which he made 
there, under circumstances almost unparalleled in the annals of warfare, have 
given the crowning grace and glory to his character as one of the most renowned 
of British warriors in India. 

At Ghuznee our hero received a sabre wound in the chin, and musket balls in 
the breast and shoulder, and still he continued amongst the most active of those 
engaged in the service; directing by his counsel (as far as his counsel would be 
listened to by the civilians who were in that country at the head of affairs), and 
animating by his example. 

He was also severely wounded in the leg at the Khoord Cabul pass by a mus- 
ket shot, the ball entering near the ankle, shivering the bone, and being taken 
out at the other side from the skin, where it had made a lodgment. He was 
suffering much from this wound when, on the 7th of April, he entered Jellala- 
bad, an almost defenceless village; his men, few in number, and disheartened by 
the severities both of the campaign and the season, and in want of almost all the 
necessaries which would enable them to make a stand against the enemy, now 
flushed with success, having captured or massacred most of the British authori- 
ties and a large portion of the troops, and under a leader who cherished a natu- 
ral resentment against the subverters of his father’s throne, and who was fully 
bent upon the utter extirpation of the hated invaders. ‘To resolve, as he did, 
under such circumstances, to make a last stand in such a place, proves Sale to 
have been every inch a soldier. 

He immediately set about rendering the place as defensible as possible, and su- 
perintended the labours of his gallant band with unremitting vigilance, although 
he was obliged to be carried about in a litter, his wound not permitting 
him to use his foot. There was not a day on which he did not insist upon being 
carried to the ramparts, for the purpose of personally inspecting the surrounding 
country ; and when pressed upon closely by Akbar’s savage hordes, these daring 
and hardy mountaineers were made to feel that it was a lion they had at bay, 
whom, though wounded, it was dangerous to provoke to combat. 

We must not omit to mention that this gallant stand was made, notwithstand- 
ing an order from General Elphinstone to deliver up the place to the Affghan 
chief, with whom, it was stated, a treaty had been made, guaranteeing the safe 
conduct of the British into India. But Sale’s sagacious mind saw the treachery 
which this document had been fraudulently procured to conceal, and he bravely 
as well us wisely determined, great as was the responsibility of such an act, to 
disobey it. 

And it was not alone the severity of the season and the fury of the enemy 
against which he had to contend. Even the accidents of nature seemed to con- 
spire against him. Scarcely was the rampart completed, which had cost him and 
his almost famished soldiers so many weeks of unremitting toil, and by which, at 
last, as it seemed to them, a certain degree of security was obtained, when, by a 
shock of an earthquake, it was levelled to the ground. But his fortitude rose 
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sublime over even this great calamity, and again he and his men addressed them- 
selves to their weary work, until their rude fortification was again such as to 
afford them some shelter from the enemy. 

From the 12th of November, 1841, to the 7th of April, 1842, they continued 
thus straitly invested in this miserable place, except when the near approach of 
the enemy, or their unguarded position, gave some opportunity for a sortie, in 
which cattle were sometimes captured, which served to provision the little gar- 
rison, when they were reduced to the last extremity for want of food. 

At length the approach of Pollock, with.a relieving army, which had long been 
anxiously expected, seemed to indicate the very moment when the enemy might 
be successfully assailed. Akbar’s attention was naturally drawn to the advance 
of British troops by the Khyber pass ; and had he been permitted to molest them 
as he might have done, they must have been seriously embarrassed upon their 
march, if indeed (and which is doubtful) they could haye forced a passage. But 
just at that critical moment, Sale and his gallant band turned out in order of 
battle, and utterly routed the besieging army, capturing their guns, ammunition, 
and camp. 

This was, indeed, a crowning victory. Great was the joy for this almost un- 
hoped-for deliverance. ‘The British now, in their turn, became the assailants. 
Sale had the satisfaction of taking share in the battle of Teezeen, in which the 
enemy were finally defeated ; and what must have been his delight to feel himself 
again restored to the society of his heroic wife, whose long captivity under Akbar 
must have cost him so many anxious thoughts, and whose noble bearing in ad- 
versity proved her a mate worthy of such a soldier. 

The following we extract from the journal of her captivity. It describes 
her restoration to her gallant husband, after sufferings the most extreme, and a 
deliverance all but unhoped for :— 


‘‘ We had proceeded but a short way on our journey, when a horseman arrived 
with a note, informing us that Sale was close at hand with a brigade. I had fever 
hanging about me for some days, and being scarce able to sit on my horse, had 
taken my place in a kujava, the horrid motion of which had made me feel ten 
times worse than before I entered it. But the news renovated my strength. I 
shook off tever and all ills, and anxiously awaited his arrival, of which a cloud of 
dust was the forerunner.” ‘It is impossible to express our feelings on Sale’s ap- 
proach. Tomy daughter and myself, happiness so long delayed as to be almost 
unexpected, was actually painful, and accompanied by a choking sensation, which 
could not obtain the relief of tears. When we arrived where the infantry were 
posted, they cheered all the captives as they passed them ; and the men of the 13th 
pressed forward to welcome us individually. Most of the men had a little word of 
hearty congratulation to offer, each in his own style, on the restoration of his colo- 
nel’s wife and daughter ; and then my highly-wrought feelings found the desired 
relief, and I could scarcely speak to thank the soldiers for their sympathy, whilst 
the long-withheld tears now found their course. On arriving at the camp, a 
tain Backhouse fired a royal salute from his mountain-train guns ; and not on 
our old friends, but all the officers in the party, came to offer congratulations, and 
welcome our return from captivity.” 


Sir Robert was now created a Knight of the Grand Cross of the Bath, and 
received the thanks of parliament, which never were better deserved, ‘for the 
skill, intrepidity, and perseverance, displayed in the military operations in Aff- 
ghanistan.” 

In the month of December, 1843, although but a colonel in the service, by the 
Duke of Wellington’s recommendation, he was honoured with the command of 
the 13th, or Prince Albert’s Regiment of Light Infantry, he being the only officer 
of the same rank upon whom such a command had been conferred. 

After a short visit to England, where he was received with an universal accla- 
mation, he returned to India ; and when he fell in the'late action on the Sutlej, 
had been fifty-one years in the service of his country. We trust that country, 
who mourns over him as one of her most worthy sons, will perpetuate his name 
by some undying memorial. 
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A FRESH GATHERING, 


SECOND GARLAND. 


Che Dark-Weiled Maven. 


A ROMANTIC LEGEND OF THE KYNEST. 


CARL THEODORE KOERNER. 


[Tae Burgh known by the name of 
the Kynest was erected by Duke Bolko, 
a Silesian nobleman, in the year 1592, 
and stood on the Hirschberg, a hill that 
rises north of the Giant mountains in 
Silesia. A frightful abyss of rocks 
yawned beneath it, called the Hell- 
gulf, and made particularly memo- 
rable by the incidents recorded in 
the following legend. In the se- 
venteenth century the Bolko family 
transferred the proprietorship of this 
Burgh to Count Schaffgotsch, in whose 


struction by fire in the year 1675. 
Riickert’s poem, The Ride around 
the Parapet,” is obviously founded on 
the same tradition with Kérner’s le- 
gend ; but Korner has sketched the 
character of the heroine in a far more 
masterly manner than Riickert; the 
details of the ballad also, and above all 
the catastrophe, are altogether his 
own. Which narrative of the two is 
the more in accordance with fact is 
quite another question, and one which 
I do not pretend to decide. ] 


possession it remained until its de- 


I, 


North of the Giant Mountain’s brow, 
Arose of old the dim grey Kynest ; 
There the eagle did rear his high nest, 
Though not a stone of it standeth now. 
Not a stone of it standeth now, 
Where the eagle reared his high nest, 
’T was north of the Giant Mountain's brow 
The grey old ivied Kynest. 
O, Time! a dread destroyer art thou, 
But not by sad and slow decline 
Was overthrown the Kynest— 
By a suddener, fiercer power than thine 
Fell that old ivied Kynest— 
By red Fire fell the dim grey Kynest ! 


Il. 


The meek old Graf, Adolf, was dead. 
For no Knight more meek, yet noble, 
Ever sat a land in trouble! 
Would his Dark-veiled Daughter wed ? 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow ' 
Arose the dim grey Kynest, 
But a mass of ruins lieth now 
Where the eagle built his high nest. 
« Never !|—till—” she sternly said,— 
And the Ritters gathered round, 
Bending lowly to the ground 
For that Dark-veiled Damsel’s sake, 
While that Dark-veiled Damsel spake— 
While that Mysterious Maiden spake. 





The Dark-veiled Maiden. 


Il. 

“ Till,” she sd, “a bolder Knight 
And firmer than my sire be found. 

From yon broad parapeted height 


North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow 
It rose, the dim grey Kynest, 
But a mass of ruins lieth now 
Where the eagle built his high nest. . . 
«1 wed the Knight who will ride it round, 
Despite the yawning nether Hell! 
Nay, look at me not with wondering brows 
For this :—believe me, rather, 
That I but fear to mourn a Spouse 


» 


As now I mourn a Father! 
IV, 
This she said, and said no more. 
Hawkings, huntings, tourneys, dances, 
Banquets, followed: a thousand lances 
Were broken ere the Spring was o’er 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow 
It stood, the ivied Kynest, 
Though not a stone ariseth now 
Where the eagle built his high nest... . 
But the chaplet-crowns the victors wore 
Were never woven by fair Brunild. 
If princely blood was sometimes spilled 
Fair Brunild stood silently by, 
And looked on the purple stream with an eye 
Blue and calm as the calm blue sky. 


v. 
Till at length Count Kar] of Staaveld 
Also came to tilt at the Kynest, 
So far and wide its fame had travelled, .... . 
Though not a stone of it standeth now 
Where the eagle reared his high nest, 
A-north of the Giant-Mountain’s brow, 


“‘ Lady,” he said, “ J know thou shrinest 
No man’s image in thy soul— 
Better so! for none who cherish 
Love are free from doubt and dole. 
But I reck not, I, of this! 
I will win thy hand, or perish 
In the Hell of yon abyss !” 


VI. 
* Sir Knight,” the Dark-veiled Maiden said, 
* Thou speakest sooth ; I love thee not, 
But, if thou lovest me, oh, blot 
This ghastly purpose from thy mind! ..... 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow 
Arose the dim grey Kynest, 
But not a stone remaineth now 
Where the eagle reared his high nest... . 
‘¢ I have made my choice, yet fear to find 
The man I seek! I love thee not, 
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And swear to thee thou dost but shed 
Thy lifeblood in a vain empgize, 
While upon my devoted head 
That burning blood for ever lies!” 


Vil. 
“ Fair Fraiilein!"—so the Count replied— 
*¢T do not understand thee tvo well, 
But, be thy nature kind or eruel, 
The truth concerns me nothing now...... 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow 
Rose once the dim grey Kynest, 
But a shapeless ruin stretcheth now 
Where the eagle reared his high nest. .. . 
Men call thee proud: I know and care not ; 
Perchance I wish to slay thy pride— 
Perchance myself am proud as thou.* 
Enough! My death may mar this trial, 
What then? - Thyself hast poured the vial 
On thine own head: retreat J dare not !” 


Vill. 


With tears of anger, not remorse, 
Brunild beheld the youth depart— 
Depart, and spring forthwith to horse. .... . 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow 
Arose the ivied Kynest, 
But there lieth a iota ruin now 
Where the eagle made his high nest.... . 
Oh, who had ever skill to pierce 
The mystery of a woman’s heart 
Whose very tenderness is fierce ? 
O’er-artless was Count Karl of Staaveld 
To do so, and ’twas best he strove not— 
For, sure, the Parce never wove knot 
So complicate, so darkly ravelled! 


IX. 


The noontide sun was burning brightly 
Above the glittering motley crowd 
Assembled in the Kynest court, 
And on the heights that fronted its fort. 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow 
Arose the dim grey Kynest, 
Though ruins alone be visible now 
Where the eagle built his high nest. 
Dames were there of dazzling charms, 
Ritters, Barons, and Burgraves knightly, 
With squires, and vassals, and men-at-arms, 
When the trumpets pealed aloud— 
Once—Twice—Thrice ; and, holding his breath, 
Count Karl began that Ride of Death. 


* There is great moral ethnical grandeur in this sentiment, which if paraphrased 
in prose, might run thus: ‘ Men say that thou art proud, fair lady. I know that I 
am so. And it is a gratification to my pride to think that I shall humble thee to the 
dust by the remorse which my death must cause thee.” 





The Dark-veiled Maiden. 


xX. 


Around and Sround again he rode, 
His armour flashing in the sun, 
Around and around, till his young blood glowed, 
And sky and hill-top whirled and spun! 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow 
Arose the dim grey Kynest ; 
Though ruins alone are traceable now 
Where the eagle built his high nest. 
Around, around, again he wheeled, 
Till a fatal shout arose aneath— 
«Enough! Descend, thou dauntless lover !— 
Hast well won Glory’s golden wreath !”— 
Reared high the steed—reared back and reeled,— 
Then fell with his gallant rider over! 


* * * + 


XIV. 
The weary weeks, the moons of gloom, 
Have at last departed all; 
And once again rich roses bloom 
In the pillared Kynest hall. 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow 
Arose that dim grey Kynest, 
But not a stone is standing now 
Where the eagle fixed his high nest. 
Knights with Knights in the shock of lances 
This bright day have worthily striven, 
And now a brilliant feast is given. 
But who sits near the Dark-veiled Maiden, 


And returns her pity-laden 
Looks with strangest flashing glances ? 


XV. 


That is Eberard, Elstein’s Markgrave. 
He voweth to win her hand and halls, 
Or share with Ritter Karl his dark grave 
Under the Kynest’s ivied walls. 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow, 
Arose the dim grey Kynest, 
Though ruins alone are met with now 
Where the eagle built his high nest. 
Doth he love her? None can tell ; 
But, when he looketh in her eyes, 
If Love beameth from his own 
Revenge is visible there as well. 
Revenge! For whom, or what? She sighs 
When questioned, but no more is kiown ! 


XVI. 


Again the noontide burneth brightly 
Above the gorgeous motley crowd 
Assembled in the Kynest court, 
And on the heights that front its fort. 
North of the Giant-Mountain's brow 
It rose, the ivied Kynest, 
Though not a stone remaineth now, 
Where the eagle made his high nest, 
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Dames were there of dazzling charms, 
Barons, Ritters, Palsgraves knightly, 
“quires and vassals, and men-at-arms. 
Thrice the trumpets pealed aloud, 
And the Markgrave sprang to horse :— 
Shall they not next peal the dirge for his corse ? 
XVII. 
Around and around again he rode, 
His armour flashing in the sun, 
Around and around, till his young blood glowed, 
And sky and mountain danced and spun ! 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow 
Arose the dim grey Kynest, 
Though a ruin only lieth now 
Where the eagle reared his high nest. 
And round and round again he wheeled , 
Till the ominous shout arose anew— 
«Enough! Descend, thou Bold and True !”— 
Reared back above the Hell-gulf nether 
The startled steed—reared back and reeled, 
And steed and man rolled down together ! 


* » * * * 
XX. 
A second time, a longer while, 
The Kynest wore a funeral air. 
Brunild was never seen to smile ; 
Her days lapsed by in blank despair. 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow 
Arose the dim grey Kynest, 
Though a ruin only stretcheth now 
Where the eagle reared his high nest. 
When Winter's winds piped o’er the leas, 
And snowdrifts lay on the silent hills, 
She spent the chill hours on her knees, 
Praying, not for Happiness, but Rest : 
The hope a faith in Gop instils 
Was all but quenched within her breast ! 


XXI. 
But Sorrow’s life is not eternal. 
It slayeth itself, or must be slain. 
When the flowering Spring is born again, 
The withered heart will too grow vernal. 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow 
Arose the ivied Kynest, 
Though not a stone remaineth now 
Where the eagle reared his high nest. 
Once more the castle-walls resounded 
With bray of arms and minstrel song. 
Day by day came some new throng 
Of Ritters thither, and, to woo his 
Bride,—was Rumour’s tale well-founded— 
Came among the rest Lord Lewis. 


XXII. 
The Maiden saw him—and felt lost. 
“ He lives,”—she thought,—* I live a slave, 
Or dies—and I die on his grave.” 
How was her proud soul passion-tost ! 





The Dark-veiled Maiden. 


North of the Giant Mountain’s brow 
Arose the dim grey Kynest, 
Though ruins alone are visible now 
Where the eagle reared his high nest. 
With tears she implored him—Pride and Shame 
Were now so trodden down by Love— 
To spare himself—and her. She strove 
In vain! ‘ Whate’er be thy bereavement,” 
He coldly said, “ for mine own fame 
I must adventure this achievement !” 


XXIII. 


Again the noon-day sun burned brightly 
Above the glittering motley crowd 
Assembled in the Kynest-court, 
And on the heights that fronted its fort. 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow 
It rose, the dim grey Kynest, 
But not a stone is standing now 
Where the eagle built his high nest. 
Dames were there of dazzling charms, 
Barons, and Dukes, and Markgraves knightly, 
With squires, and vassals, and men-at-arms. 
Thrice the trumpets pealed aloud, 
And the Ritter sprang to horse— 
Oh, bitter was Brunild’s remorse ! 


XXIV. 
Around and around he rode amain, 
His armour lightening in the sun, 
Around, around, again and again, 
Till sky and hill-peak whirled and spun ! 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow 
Arose the dim grey Kynest, 
But not a stone remaineth now 
Where the eagle reared his high nest. 
In breathless wonder stood and gazed 
The anxious multitude below— 
No clarion rang, no voice was raised, 
Till, reining in his fiery steed, 
He bounded off, and, with stately-slow 
Pace, led him down to the grassy mead ! 


XXYV. 


Now, first the loud glad greetings rise, 
The clarions ring, the banners wave, 
Radiates delight from a myriad eyes— 
But the Ritter himself looks pale and grave ! 
North of the Giant Mountain’s brow 
Arose the dim grey Kynest, 
Though not a stone is standing now 
Where the eagle reared his high nest. 
«« Best welcome!” with a smile exclaimed 
Brunild, “ thou daring hero, thou! 
Accept this wreath, and be thou named 
The Peerless: they who trod that track 
Ere thee were lost!" The Knight shrank back. 
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KXVI. 


«From a hand so steeped in blood 
T accept no wreath!” he said. 
“ Two there lie, of like proud mood 
As mine, now noteless with the Dead. 
North of the Giant-Mountain’s brow 
Arose the dim grey Kynest 
But not a stone remaineth now 
Where the eagle reared his high nest . 
*«* Murdress! need I name the twain 
Thine accurséd pride hath slain ? 
No !—but hear this from their brother ! 
She who bore and cradled us 
Died heart-broken—she—our mother ! 
And I avenge her—now—and thus!” 





XXVII. 
He rode away! Oh, woe for her 
He left behind him in despair! 
That night her last lone cry of prayer 
Rose from the Kynest parapet ! 
North of the Giant- Mountain's brow 
It stood, the dim grey Kynest, 
Though a ruin only stretcheth now 
Where the eagle built his high nest. 
When midnight’s winds shook oak and fir 
An outlaw on the Dunwald peak 
Heard—so he thought—a woman’s shriek. 
More of her fate few love to tell, 
And I, for one, would fain forget 
The Legend of the Kynest-Hell! 


It rose on the Giant-Mountain’s brow, 
Where the eagle builds his high nest, 
Though not a stone of it standeth now, 
The grey old ivied Kynest. 
A ruin only stretcheth now 
On the site of the ivied Kynest, 
That #ose on the Giant-Mountain’s brow, 
Where the eagle rears his high nest. 
In its youth it looked as it would survive 
The storms alike of Heaven and Time, 
But Eld o’ertook it in its prime ; 
Grew old and grey the Kynest! 
And in sixteen hundred seventy-five 


It perished by fire, the Kynest! 


Barbarossa, 


HEINRICH HEINE. 


[Most readers are acquainted with 
the legend to which the mysterious 
circumstances connected with the 
death of Frederick Barbarossa have 
given birth in Germany. That Em- 
peror is represented as being shut up 


in apalace, in the Kyffhatiser mountain, 
where, seated at a stone table, he 
awaits the hour that shallsummon him 
forth to the deliveratice of Germany. 
Around him lie stretched the warriors 
who perished along with him in his 





1946.] 


expedition into Syria: at the end of 
every century they rise up and ask 
him, “Is it time?” to which he in- 
variably answers, “ Not yet;” and 
they thereupon betake themselves 
again to their slumbers. The follow- 
ing verses, founded on this legend, 


Barbarossa. 


17k 


«Tour through Germany,” and, as 
will be perceived, the Teutonic Vol- 
taire avails himself of the popular be- 
lief to write an amusing satire on 
both of the ultra political parties—the 
Republicans as well as the Absolutists 
—of his fatherland. ] 


are extracted from Heine’s poetical 


I. 

The chaise went slowly ; the roads were deep ; 
Grey clouds hid the face of Pheebus; 

I had no resource but to tumble asleep, 
And dream de umnibus rebus. 


ll. 
And the dream I dreamed at the heel of all 
Was this: that 1 journeyed across a 
High hill, till I came to the cavern-hall 
Of the long dead Barbarossa. 


Il. 

Till then, like my nurse, I had fancied, I own, 
That he sat entranced at a table 

Through the which his long red beard had grown, 
But 1 now found this to be fable. 


Iv. 

He was walking about with a stick in his hand, 
And humming, as I thought, a slow hymn, 

But by no chalks looking so grim and grand 
As it pleaseth our sculptors to show him. 


v. 
He eyed me, however, at first with a frown. 

“ Pray, who,” he demanded, “ may you be ? 
I'll wager my—humph! I mean a—crown, 

You are some young dreaming booby !” 


VI. 

“If you had one, you might,” I replied, “ friend Fred. ; 
But you needn't make all this clatter, 

For, if J am dreaming, you are dead, 
And so we are quits in the matter.” 


Vil. 

“‘Ha! ha!” he laughed, ** Well, I'll say no more.” 
He then, like a virtuoso, 

Led the way to a closet, where he showed me his store 
Of antiques, which I thought but so-so ! 


VIII. 

He seized a stuffed old owl by the leg, 
And therewith industriously dusted 

A suit of armour that hung from a peg, 
Greaves, cuisses, hauberk, and bust-head. 
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rx, 
*¢ This dress,” he. remarked, “ I intend to keep 
For the terrible Day of Battle, 
When I, and those Knights, now fast asleep, 
Shall slaughter the foe like cattle.” 


Xo 
So saying, he pointed to a green-floored hall, 
Where, stretched as on some grass’d lea, 


Lay a thousand warriors short and tall, 
With visages vastly ghastly. 


xI. 


“Fine fellows!” he observed—* the flower and pink 
Of chivalry—the lads to rouse and 

Set free the land !—but I'll wait, I think, 
Till I get an additional thousand. 


XII. 


“«‘ There's one thing, though, that I’m puzzled to tell, 
How and where I shall find them horses, 

And men can’t fight on foot so well, 
Especially when they are corses.” 


XII, 


“« Never mind,” I cried, * but put on your mail ; 
You may pick from the various classes 

Of Germany still, though your horses fail, 
Any possible number of asses,” 


XIV. 
The Emperor smiled. “A city,” he said, 
* Isn't built in twenty-four hours. 


And a nation but slowly awakes from the Dead. 
It will take some years to restore ours. 


XV. 
« Just wait. Fair and softly go far in the day, 
Time raises the bean-stalk and hemp higher ; 


And, ‘ Chi va piano va sano,’ as they say 
In the Holy Roman Empire.” 


XVI. 
A horrible jolting, that fairly threw 
Me across the carriage, here 'woke me. 
But I soon was as fast as a church, anew, 


And again Old Redbeard spoke me. 
XVII. 
He amused me much with his Kit-Cat chat, 
And his eighteenth-century twaddle ; 


He questioned me this, he suggestioned me that, 
As the crotchet entered his noddle. 


XVIII. 


For fourscore years he had heard no news 
From the changeful globe above him, 

And I couldn’t but laugh at his old-world views, 
And the fancies his memory wove him. 





Barbarossa. 


RIN. 


He inquired how Moses Mendelssohn, 
Voltaire, and Kepler the starry, 

And Walpole* and Schmied, were now getting on, 
And he talked about Madame Dubarry. 


XX. 


«OQ, Redbeard !” I cried, “ your ideas indeed 
Require stirring up with a tall pole. 

They are all gone to—Hades, are Kepler, and Schmied, 
Voltaire, and Moses, and Walpole. 


XXI. 


“© As to Countess Dubarry, while Louis Fifteen 
Existed she lived very snugly, 

But before she was carted to the guillotine 
She had grown both old and ugly. 


XXIL 


King Louis Sixteen (or Seize) was seized, 
And led to the guillotine too, 

And so, soon after, because it pleased 
The Jacobin Clubs, was his Queen too. 


XXII. 


« The heroical Queen went through the scene 
With serenely-queenly courage, 

But the Countess wept, though the guillotine 
Could rob her of little at her age.” 


XXIV. 


The Redbeard stared with a mystified air ; 
He couldn’t make out my meaning. 

«For the love of Heaven, if the query be fair,” 
He inquired, “ what is guillotining ?”’t 


XXv. 
*¢ Guillotining,” I replied, “my grand old man, 
Is a method of putting to death, odd 
Enough, as you'll think, yet simple in plan. 
I'll treat you to a sketch of this meth-od. 


XXVI. 


* You are strappped flat down on a plank, betwixt 
Two posts, where you cannot move you ; 
Your neck is bare; in grooves hangs fixed 
A triangular axe above you. 


* Not Sir Robert, but Horace, who was well (perhaps too — known on the 


Continent, and whose French correspondence with the spirituelle Madame du 
Deffand, though a sealed volume to many of his readers, forms, in my opinion, the 
most agreeable portion of his writings. 

tI should here ask pardon of the reader: the obvious query is, ‘‘ What is the 
guillotine?” but Heine’s word throughout is ‘‘ guillotinirte,’ guillotined, and I 
unfortunately paraphrased this word. Heine does not give the noun before verse 
AXVIII. 
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XXVIL 
«A string is pulled, a spring gives way, 
Down slides the axe with a clatter, 
And your head bobs into a box of clay, 
To the grief and dismay of your hatter. 


XXVIIL 
« Guillotin was the name of the artist who framed 
This machine ; so, to please him, the donor, 
They tested it first on himself, then named 
It § Guillotin’ in his honor.” 


XXIX. 
“ Have done!” cried the Emperor. This is too gross ! 
I am sickened by your vile recitals ; 
They act on my spirits as an overdose 
Of colocynth acts on the vitals! 


EXx. 

«A King strapped down, with his face o’er a box! 
His Queen the same! How unseemly, 

How ugly, a spectacle! Ugh! it shocks 
One’s notions of things extremely ! 


XXXI. 
«¢ And you, sirrah, laugh that the rabble should cut 
Crowned heads off after this fashion ! 
What the deuce do you mean? You really put 
Me into a devilish passion ! 


XXXII. 


“ No doubt”—-(he didn’t intend the joke)— 
«¢ All this is with you hight reason, 

But with me”—and he clenched his fist as he spoke— 
** It amounts to sky-high ¢reason !” 


XXXII. 
He then began a-stalking up and down, 
Apparently in awful dudgeon, 
And I couldn't help thinking, that, in spite of his crown, 
He was nothing but an old curmudgeon. 


XXXIV. 
‘* Bah, Fred. !” I exclaimed, “ you are laid on the shelf. 
Shave off your beard and moustaches ; 
You are merely a hoax and a humbug yourself, 
While your body’s a shovelful of ashes. 


XXXV. 

*¢ We'll work our country’s liberty out 
Without your arms or assistance ; 

Pretty figures our troops would cut, no doubt, 
With a Ghost at their head in the distance ! 


XXXVI. 


«* You would mope to and fro like an owl in the light ; 
You couldn’t understand our manners, 





Barbarossa. 


Our gas-lamps and beer-cans would dazzle your sight, 
And our dark-red-golden * banners. 


XXXVII. 


“¢ Your very best plan is to stay in your hall, 
For—pray don’t again lose temper or 

Take snuff—I may whisper you once for all 
That we really want no Emperor !” 


XXXVIII. 
Just here the postillion blew his horn, 
And the eagles fell a-screaming. 
Again I awoke, feeling chill and forlorn. 
It was clear I had only been dreaming ! 


XXX1X, 
Excepting in dreams, we Germans don’t 
Thus bandy words with our Masters. 
«* Unpacking our hearts” is not our wont, 
Unless with a few poetasters. 


XL. 
We were now in a lone wild wood :—by the way 
I'm surprised that the railroad jobbers 
Weren't in it before us, for people say 
It would make a snug haunt for robbers ! 


XLI. 
The sinking sun burst forth from a cloud. 
Each hill-clump shone like a red rick 
Of hay ; and, softened, I blubbered aloud, 
“ Forgive me, O, venerable Fred’rick ! 


XL. 
“‘ O, arise, and let your voice be heard! 
I think it, I assure you, rather strongish, 
And nobody can question the length of your beard, 
*Tisn’t longish at all, but furlongish ! 


XLII 
«‘ Bring back, if you will, the sword and the cord, 
Restore the old hangman and headsman, 
The rope for the burgher, the axe for the lord, 
And for each, will he, nill he, the beadsman. 


XLIV. 

«* Only, sometimes vary the etiquette, 
For impartial justice hallows 

A reign: decollate the plebeian, and let 
The Herr-graf go to the gallows. 


XLV. 
‘‘ Let the year Twelve hundred be recommenced, 
With its iron bastiles and dresses, 
And the battering-ram be levelled against 
The entire of the printing-presses. 


* Black, scarlet and golden are the a lopted national colours of the Burschen and 
Young Germanists. 
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XLVI. 
« Let anything, in fine, be done for a change, 
Or everything be undone, 


But no more of this medley of the Vulgar and Strange, 
This Babylon-Pekin-London— 


XLVI. 


‘*¢ This couple-beggar marriage of the There and the Here, 
This hotch-potch mixture betwixt your 

Old Gothic story and Gallic sneer, 
In which rAtsexHoop alone is a fixture!” 


It was half-past nine in the evening ere 
We entered Minden’s sham burgh. 

I'll tell you by-and-by what befel me there, 
Before I set out for Hamburgh. 


Che Derbish and the Veseer. 
GOTTLIEB CONRAD PIEFFELe 


I 


That Father of Wags, or, curtlier, Wag-Dad, 
Wag-Dad,— Wag-Dad,—curtlier Wag-Dad, 
Father of Wags, or, curtlier, Wag-Dad, 
Seedy Muhimmud, lavished his rubies 
And squandered his gold on idiots and boobies, 
Plenty of whom he met with in Bagdad, 
Bagdad,— Bagdad,—met with in Bagdad, 
Streetfuls of whom you meet with in Bagdad ! 


Il. 


What reason he had for acting so drolly, 
Drolly,—drolly,—acting so drolly, 
What he might mean by acting so drolly 
None of his twenty biographers mention. 
Twelve of them place it beyond comprehension ; 
Eight of them swear it was wholly unholy, 
Wholly,—wholly,—wholly unholy, 
Swear that his conduct was wholly unholy ! 


lll. 


No matter! This waggishest Wag-Dad and Rag-Dad, 
Rag-dad,— Rag-Dad,— Wag-Dad and Rag-Dad,— 
Waggishest Wag-Dad, and raggishest Rag- Dad, 
—Rag-Dad he too was, and therefore named Seedy, 
(So strange were his /abits !)—once called on Ma-khreedy, 
Barber and Dervish, residing in Bagdad, 
Bagdad,—Bagdad,—barber of Bagdad, 
Known as the knowingest shaver in Bagdad ! 


Iv. 
** Ma-khreedy,” he said, pulling out of his pockct, 
Pocket,—yocket,—out of his pocket, 
“* Dervish,” he said, lugging out of his pocket 





The Dervish and the Vezeer. 


Three funny articles,—*“ glance at these gewgaws. 
One is a watch, wrapped in silver and blue gauze, 
One a pearl snuff-box, and one a gold locket, 
Locket,—locket,—one a gold locket, 
Here be the three, watch, snuff-box, and locket. 


Vv. 
“ Make search for some jackass quite out of his senses, 
Senses,—senses,—out of his senses. 
Search for some nincompoop out of his senses, 
Travel, and find him, and pray give him these then, 
Give the fool these, and come home at your ease then. 
Here’s a long purse to defray your expenses, 
Pences,—pences,—’fray your expenses, 
Here's a tall purse to defray your expenses.” 


vi. 
The Knowing One put the purse up in his turban, 
Turban,—turban,—up in his turban, 
Put the purse up in the folds of his turban, 
Flung o’er his kaftan a shawl of red camlet, 
Then took his way on his camel through hamlet, 
Country, and city, and outlet suburban, 
Urban,—urban,—outlet suburban, 
Highway, and by-way, and outlet suburban. 


Vil. 


“‘ Inshallah !” quoth he, “I shall soon meet my jackass, 
Jackass,—jackass,—soon meet my jackass. 
Certes,” he thought, “ I shall. soon catch my jackass, 
Since there are men wherever one journeys. 
Think of the noodles that hire our attorneys ! 
Think of what dupes even one clever quack has! 
Quack has,—quack has,—one clever quack has, — 
Look at what dupes even one clever quack has!” 


VIL. 


And often drew forth he the trinkets, but always, 
Always,—always,—trinkets, but always, 
Often pulled out he the trinkets, but always 
Stowed them again in their casket of amber, 
Saying, “ I’ve still the Fools’ Mountain to clamber. 
These, after all, are but madmen in small ways— 
Small ways,—small ways,—madmen in small ways— 
These, after all, are but ninnies in small ways!” 


1X. 
At last he arrived at Stambill the notorious, 
Torious—torious—Bull the notorious, 
Came in a year to Stambiill the notorious. 
Crowds filled the gangways, hurraing. Our Dervish 
Heard them, and wondered, and felt rather nervish. 
“¢ What,” he asked, * makes them so very uproarious ? 
Roarious—roarious—very uproarious— 
What makes the mob so sublimely uproarious ?” 


X. 
‘* Whence come you,” cried one, “ that you never have read of, 
Read of—read of—heard of or read of — 
Where were you born, if you’ve heard nothing said of 
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Sundry queer freaks of our Sultan Abdallah ? 
Once ev'ry month, for the fun’s sake, Mashallah ! 
He chops a Vezeer’s or a Tchelebee’s head off! 
Head off—head off—Tchelebee’s head off— 
Bowstrings a Pasha, and then chops his head off ! 


XI. 


‘* He has just done that job by poor Khodji Ibreehim, 
Breehim—breehim—Khodji Ibreehim— 
Has settled the hash of poor Khodji Ibreehim.”— 
—Indeed! And the new man ?”—* The New Man is coming— 
Hark to the trumpets, the belling and drumming! 
Yonder’s the cavalcade! Look—you may see him! 
See him—see him—look ! you may see him! 
That’s the successor of Khodji Ibreehim !” 


XII. 


The Dervish drew nigh, and stared with amazement. 
*Mazement—’mazement—stared with amazement— 
The Dervish drew nigh, and stared with amazement. 
Yes! ’twas his patron, old Seedy the Rag-Dad, 
Whom he had left but a year back in Bagdad! 
None of the guards could guess what his gaze meant, 
Gaze meant—gaze meant—guess what his gaze meant— 
All were perplexed to guess what his gaze meant. 


XIII. 


One of them, nathless, dealt him a rough box, 
Rough box—rough box—dealt him a rough box— 

One of them dealt him a regular rough box. 

This caught at once the eye of the New Man. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed. ‘So, Dervish, ’tis you, man! 
Well! how have you sped with the watch and the snuff-box— 

Snuff-box—snuff-box—watch and the snuff-box— 
What of the locket, the watch, and the snuff-box ?” 


XIV. 
“‘T’'ll soon, I expect, show you that,” said the Queried, 
Queried— Queried—* that,” said the Queried— 
‘** Soon, by your leave, show you that,” said the Queried. 
«« Tell me, how many Vezeers were before you 
Under this reign?” Eh? you impudent bore, you! 
Why, forty-four, and they’re all dead and buried, 
Buried—buried—all dead and buried— 
Just forty-four, and all bowstrung and buried! 


XV. 


* But, as to the Foor—have you found him ?”—* Ay, truly! 
Truly !—truly!—found him? Ay, truly! 
As to the Foor, have I found him? Ay, truly! 
I have,” said Ma-khreedy—and then, with dry slyness, 
He reached him the casket, observing— Your Highness 
Will treasure these tokens!” The pair parted coolly, 
Coolly—coolly—pair parted coolly— 
I'll bet you all Bagdad the pair parted coolly ! 




















Pants as it is after fifteen years rule of 
the throne of the Barracades, and Paris 
as it was under the divine-right crown 
ofthe Restoration—Parisas it present- 
ed itself to the staring wonder of the 
crowd that rushed from Corn-hill to 
the Palais Royale as soon as the echoes 
of the cannon had died away on the 
plains of Waterloo, and as it now ad- 
dresses itself to the twenty thousand 
strangers that swarm between the Rue 
de la Paix and the Arc de Triomphe, 
is a subject interesting to contemplate. 
Under the consulate and the empire, 
as of old under the ancien regime, the 
fine arts, in all their departments, en- 
grossed the attention of the govern- 
ment, and captivated the public.’ The 
substantial comforts, the convenience 
and health of the people, were sub- 
jects of comparatively minor impor- 
tance. Magnificent buildings, splendid 
monuments, and gorgeous palaces every 
where attracted the eye; and in their 
immediate vicinage, poverty, filth, and 
misery. The marble walls of temples 
and palaces were defiled by the river 
of filth and offal which flowed through 
the sewerless streets. The passenger 
who aspired not to a coach, unprovided 
with a footway, scrambled along the 
inclined pavement which sloped from 
either wall to the central gutter, which 
discharged the functions of a sewer, 
and was from time to time bespattered 
with the mud and filth flirted around 
by the wheels of the carriages in which 
the more wealthy were transported. 
Lanterns suspended like aperformer on 
the corde volante, at distant intervals, 
like angels’ visits, few and far between, 
in the centre of the street, and at a 
height sufficient to allow carriages to 
pass under them, served as a sort of 
light-houses for the navigation of the 
vehicles of the rich through the streams 
of puddle, but by their distance, height, 
and position, afforded no benefit to the 
humble pedestrian. To say that they 
illuminated the streets would be an 
abuse of language ; they just served to 
make darkness visible. 

Fifteen years of constitutional liberty, 
and the substitution of a representative 
government—presided over by a prince 
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who has been schooled in misfortune, 
had experienced the sweet uses of ad- 
versity, and had known what it was to 
eat the bread of his own industry—for 
the throne of the restoration, vainly 
struggling against the spirit of the age 
and the popular will, have changed all 
this. The wand of an enchanter has 
been waved over the city, and a magi- 
cal transformation has been effected. 
The ornamental has ceased to mono- 
polise the attention of government. 
and the useful has claimed its due care. 
The frightful ravages of the cholera, 
in 1832, left a warning which has not 
been unheeded. In an incredibly short 
space of time, a perfect system of drain- 
age by sewers throughout this vast city 
has been completed. Footways have 
every where been constructed. The 
system of carriage pavement with square 
blocks of granite, forming a convex 
road, with side drains leading to the 
sewers, has taken the place of the con- 
cave street with open centre gutters. 
The offensive effluvia which excluded 
the English visiter from certain quar- 
ters of Paris no longer exists, and the 
demon of malaria has been expell- 
ed. Gas illumination, extending now 
through every quarter, including the 
interior of buildings as well as the 
streets, has superseded the suspended 
lanterns; and it is hard to say which 
most attracts the admiration of fo- 
reigners, the gaiety of the streets, 
boulevards, and public walks by day, or 
their brilliancy when lighted up by 
night. 

But the achievement which will be 
remembered in connexion with the 
reign of Louis Phillippe, with the most 
grateful feelings by the philanthro- 
phist, is undoubtedly the example he 
has afforded even to the advanced civi- 
lization of Great Britain in his efforts 
for the repression of gambling and 
prostitution. He has accomplished 
what the English authorities have not 
even thought of attempting. There 
are now no public gambling tables in 
Paris, and even private play is subject 
to so many restraints, that it has been 
stripped of half its evils. The purest 
female may now walk the public tho- 
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roughfares of the city by day or by 
night without the risk of having her 
sight outraged or her ears polluted by 
the indecencies which are still suffered 
to prevail in the most frequented 
streets of the métropolis of Britain. 
The theatres and other places of public 
resort are equally purified. Even the 
Palais Royale—that temple of vice— 
has been thoroughly reformed; and it 
is due to the present king to add, that 
this reformation has been effected by 
a large sacrifice of his private revenue ; 
a considerable portion of the rental of 
the Palais Royale having arisen from 
the extensive and long-established 
gambling rooms by which it was oc- 
cupied, and by the employment of the 
loftier stories for still more impure, 
and not less profitable purposes.* 
Among the improvements in the 
arts of life, imported from England, 
the most striking, at the present mo- 
ment, is the railway system, which is 
progressing in France more rapidly 
than is imagined at our side of the 
channel. The manner of accomplish- 
ing these public works here is es- 
sentially different from the English 
system, and has certainly some ad- 
vantages over the latter in a national 
point of view. To comprehend it, 
and the circumstances out of which it 
has arisen, it must be remembered, 
that the construction and maintenance 
of the public roads has always con- 
stituted a department of the govern- 
ment in France, under the title of 
LT’ Administration des ponts et chaus- 
sées, or the Department of Roads and 
Bridges. Connected with this depart- 
ment there is a public school of engi- 
neering, the pupils of which ultimately 
form a corps of engineers, in the im- 
mediate pay, and under the control of 
the state. By this corps, or under 
their superintendence, all the great 
public communications of the country 
are made and maintained. When the 
invention of railways, therefore, had 
been advanced so far in England, as to 
supersede, to a greater or less extent, 
common roads, and the improvement 
had forced itself upon the French pub- 
lic, the construction of such lines of 
intercourse by private companies pre- 
sented a novelty in the civil adminis- 
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tration of the country; and after the 
concession of one or two of the first 
enterprises of this kind to joint stock 
companies (a large portion of the share- 
holders of which were English), the go- 
vernment reverted to the established 
usage, subject, however, to a slight 
modification. The great lines of 
railway are now projected, surveyed, 
and executed by or under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the Ad- 
ministration des ponts et chaussées, 
and at the cost of the state. When 
they are completed, or nearly so, 
they are offered to public competi- 
tion, on a lease for a specified time, 
varying from forty years to a century. 
The company, or individual, who, 
under sealed proposals, sent in within 
a specified time, and to be opened on 
an appointed day, offers the terms 
most advantageous to the state, ob- 
tains the lease. The lessee company 
usually replaces the capital expended 
by the government in the construction 
of the road, and provides from its own 
funds all the moveable capital neces- 
sary for the operation of the line. At 
the termination of the lease, the pro- 
perty in the line reverts to the 
State. 

This method of proceeding is at- 
tended with several obvious advan- 
tages. ‘The general projection of the 
lines of communication through the 
country is not left to chance or to the 
fancy of individuals or companies, or 
the suggestion of local coteries, but is 
governed by the high and general in- 
terests of the state. By retaining a 
general control and surveillance, which 
form part of the conditions of the 
lease, the interests of the public are 
better protected, and abuses of admi- 
nistration are more effectually pre- 
vented than could be effected if the 
railways were the property of inde- 
pendent bodies and associations, as in 
England. After the expiration of the 
leases, these enterprises becoming na- 
tional property, may either be made a 
direct source of revenue to the state, 
relieving the public in a proportionate 
extent from less tolerable burthens, 
or be worked for the public benefit 
at rates only sufficient to maintain 
them. 


*It is well known that the Palais Royale is the private property of Louis 
Phillippe, 
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The lines of railway now in actual 
operation are the following :— 


H. M. 

Paris to Versailles (right bank) 0 30 
| Do Do (left bank) 0 30 
| Paris to St. Germain | 0 30 
| Paristo Rouen . . : 36 4 0 
| Paris to Orleans ° 4 0 
Paris to Valenciennes (and 

thence to Brussels) 
Strasbourgh to Basle 
Mulhouse to Thann 
| Bourdeaux to La Teste . 
Montpellier to Cette 
Lyons to St. Etienne 
St. Etienne to Roanne . 
| Nismes to Alaix 
Alaix to Grand Combe . 
| Nismes to Beaucaire  . ° 16 





Besides these, there are several im- 
portant lines of railway in a forward 
state of construction, among which 
may be mentioned the continuation of 
the Paris and Rouen railway, by two 
branches to Havre and to Dieppe; a 
branch of the northern railway from 
Amiens to Boulogne and Calais; the 
railway from Paris to Lyons, &c. &c. 

The effects which in a few years 
may be expected to be produced on 
the inter-communication of different 
parts of Europe, but especially be- 
tween France and England, when 
these enterprises come into operation, 
must be very striking. It is presum- 
able that between two capitals so im- 
portant as Paris and London, no 
known practical means of expeditious 
communication will be neglected. At 
present, the express trains between 
London and Exeter travel (stoppages 
included) at fifty miles an hour. The 
stoppages being much less frequent, it 
may then be expected that express 
trains between Paris and Boulogne 
will travel at the same rate at least; in 
which case the trip between Paris and 
Boulogne will be made in less than 
three hours. Steamers of improved 
efficiency may easily make the passage 
between Boulogne and Folkstone in 
an hour and a-half, and the trip be- 
tween Folkestone and London (eighty- 
eight miles) may be made in two 
hours. Thus the entire distance be- 
tween Paris and London, making al- 
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lowance for fair stoppages, may be 
effected in seven hours by express 
trains, and by common 'trains may 
certainly be brought within twelve 
hours!! On an emergency, a despatch 
may be sent to Paris, and an answer 
obtained in fifteen hours! But this 
emergency itself may be superseded 
by the electric telegragh, which will 
reduce the hours to minutes !! 

The railway from Paris to Lyons, 
and thence to Marseilles, is also in 
rapid progress. This distance will be 
about five hundred miles, and at the 
same rate of travelling for express 
trains, may be completed in ten hours. 
Thus an express train may reach Mar- 
seilles from Londonin seventeen hours! 
The same rate on the Sardinian and 
Tuscan lines, when constructed, would 
reach the frontier of the papal states 
in a few additional hours; but here 
we must stop. The states of the 
Church forbid the construction of 
railways within their precincts, as dan- 
gerous to Christianity!* There we 
must surrender the locomotive, and 
betake ourselves to the road. The 
papal authorities of the nineteenth 
century are as hostile to the speed of 
the railway as those of the sixteenth 
were to the orbitual motion of the 
earth, and are as strongly opposed to 
Stephenson as those of the latter were 
to Galileo. 

Fashion is every thing in Paris. Its 
sway is omnipotent and universal. It 


“ 


rules the camp, the court, the grove, 
And men below and gods above,” 


Even religion here is not exempt from 
its sceptre, and the Church revives 
under its fostering influence. After the 
revolution of July, the few ecclesiastics 
who under the restored Bourbons had 
gained a sort of footing in society, fell 
into such disrepute that no one ap- 
peared for several years in the public 
streets in the clerical costume. The 
shovel and three-cornered chapeaux 
were laid aside, and the loose robe was 
abandoned for the ordinary coat and 
round hat of the layman. In the 
churches, on the Sabbath, the congre- 
gation consisted almost exclusively of 





* Since the above was in type, Pope Gregory XVI. has died, and it is announced 
that his successor, adopting a more enlightened policy, bas decided on the con- 


struction of railways. 
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females, with a slight sprinkling of 
old men, generally of the humbler 
classes. Within a few years, however, 
it has—for what reason would be hard 
to say—become fashionable among the 
Parisians to observe the external forms 
of religion ; and when the Parisians 
adopt any fashion, they don’t do so by 
halves. The streets now have become 
a perfect rookery. Black robes of 
every cut and fashion, shovel hats, 
three cornered hats, and every other 
characteristic of clerical costume, 
abound. The churches, on Sundays, 
are as overflowing as the theatres, and 
as brilliant in the rank and fashion of 
the assemblies which fill them. Go 
to the Madeleine, and look at the lux- 
urious velvet-covered prie dieus, and 
you will discover the rank of the habitués 
by the names of their owners engraved 
on the pretty brass plates attached to 
them. Madame La Duchesse de M—, 
Madame La Vicomtesse de N—, Ma- 
dame La Princesse de P—, &c. &c., 
attest the rank of the votaries at this 
fashionable temple. 

Shops have been opened in the vici- 
nities of all the principal churches, 
pour la vente des objets religieux. In 
the windows are displayed rosaries, of 
exquisitely carved beads ; crucifixes in 
gold, silver, and ivory, beautifully 
sculptured ; Agni Deis, Virgins and in- 
fant Saviours; ecce homos, missals, 
gorgeously bound in the richest vel- 
vet, with sculptured crucifixes on the 
covers; priests’ robes of the richest 
cloth of gold; little shrines for the 
private closet of the faithful ; and an 
infinitely various assortment of like 
objects, by which religion is rendered 
ornamental and externally attractive. 

The children are reminded of the 
observances of their religion in their 
playthings and their sweetmeats. The 
toy shops exhibit in their windows 
baby-chapels, with baby altars, shrines, 
and crucifixes. The boy who used to 
take his pocket money to purchase lit- 
tle soldiers, now buys little monks, and 
the girl shows you her doll dressed as 
a sister of charity. Sugar plums are 
formed into the figures of the Virgin 
and the Saviour, and priests in their 
robes are eaten in sweet chocolate, as 
images in sugar are swallowed from 
the crust of a twelfth night cake. 

With all this external parade of the 
forms of religion, there is at the same 
time scarcely a serious pretension to 
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any real or deep feeling on the subject. 
Even among women the matter begins 
and ends in ceremonials, In the actual 
practical conduct of life all this reli. 
gion (if it can be so denominated) ex- 
ercises little or noinfluence. Whether 
this arises from the fact that the na- 
tional clergy do not constitute a pro- 
minent section of good society in the 
country, as is the case in England, we 
must leave others to determine. 

The statistics of the population of 
Paris, published from year to year, 
disclose some curious facts which may 
aid in the discussion of such questions. 

It appears from the statistical re- 
turns of last year that the births which 
took place in Paris, in the year 1844, 
were as follows : 


Legitimate children 
Illegitimate children 


21,526 
10,430 


Total number of births . 31,956 
These figures lead to the astounding 
conclusion that thirty-two and a-half 
per cent. of the children born in the me- 
tropolis of France, are illegitimate ! ! 
It may be inquired in what condi- 
tion of life this enormous extent of 
concubinage prevails? Some light 
may be thrown on this question by ex- 
amining the proportion of the entire 
number of illegitimates which are born 
in the hospitals, to which here the 
poorer classes almost invariably resort. 
It appears, then, that of the total 
number of illegitimates, there were— 


5,744 
4,686 


10,430 


Born in private houses, . 
Born in the hospitals, 


From which it follows, that above 
fifty-five per cent. of this large pro- 
portion of natural children belong to 
classes sufficiently independent to pro- 
vide for their comforts in private do- 
mniciles. 

From births let us turn to deaths, 
and we shall obtain a result scarcely 
less surprising. The total number of 
deaths which took place in Paris, in 
the year 1844, was as follows :— 


In private houses - 16,356 
In the hospital ° . . 10,054 
In military hospitals, . é . 465 
In prisons, . ° ° . 185 
Srought to the Morgue, ° ° 298 
Executed, ° ° e 2 


27,360 
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Thus it seems that of the total num- 
ber 7 persons who die in Paris, very 
nearly forty per cent. die in the hospr- 
tals. 

The improvement of the general 
comforts of the poorer classes in 
France, which has taken place since the 
Revolution,combined with the extensive 
use of vaccination, is exhibited in its ef- 
fects on the average duration of life. 
By the statistical returns it appears 
that for the last twenty-seven years the 
ratio of the whole population, to the 
number of births, is 33°4 to 1, which 
gives the mean duration of life, during 
that period, to be 33 years. By the 
tables of Duvilland, it appears that be- 
fore the Revolution the average dura- 
tion of life was only 27% years, which 
gives an increase of 19. per cent on 
the length of life since the Revolu- 
tion. 

The proportion of the sexes among 
the children born, offers some curious 
and inexplicable circumstances. On 
taking the returns of births from 1817 
to 1843, it is found that the total num- 
ber of boys born in that interval was 
13,477,489, while the number of girls 
was 12,680,776 ; so that, of the whole 
number there are 64 per cent. more 
boys than girls. 

But let us examine separately the 
two classes of legitimate and illegiti- 
mate children. 

It is found, that among legitimate 
children, 1064 boys are born for every 
100 girls; while among illegitimate 
children 1043 boys are born for 100 
girls. In the latter class, therefore, 
there are only four per cent. more boys 
born than girls; while in the former 
there are nearly seven per cent. more 
of boys. 

This ratio is not casual, for it has 
been found to obtain, not only for dif- 
ferent periods of time and for different 
parts of France, but is equally found 
in other countries where exact statis- 
tical records are kept. 

It seems, then, that a greater pro- 
portion of boys are born among legiti- 
mate than among illegitimate children. 
What strange inferences this incontes- 
tably established phenomenon leads to! 
Are we to infer that the solemnization 
of marriage produces a specific phy- 
siological effect, varying in a determi- 
nate manner the sex of the offspring ? 
We must leave this curious question 
to the faculty to explain. Meanwhile 
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we must assure them that they are 
absolutely excluded from taking re- 
fuge in the doubtfulness of the fact 
itself. The evidence is quite incon- 
testable. 

If the intellectual condition of the 
population of the French metropolis 
can be inferred from the amount of in- 
tellectual food provided for them, and 
apparently enjoyed and voluntarily 
consumed, it must be admitted to have 
attained rather an high standard. The 
first, most obvious, and most abundant 
source of mental information, is thé 
daily press. Journalism is carried to 
an extraordinary extent in Paris. Not 
only is the number of newspapers con- 
siderable, but the average circulation 
is much greater than that of the Lon- 
don journals. They are issued at a 
much lower price, and much more ex- 
tensively read. The annual subscrip- 
tion to the principal daily papers is 
only forty francs, equal to thirty-two 
shillings, British, ‘These papers are 
published daily, including Sundays, 
and consequently their price is little 
more than one penny. But small 
as this cost is, the Parisian rarely 
incurs so much; nor would a single 
journal satisfy his thirst for informa- 
tion. He requires to see the journals 
of all parties, and to hear all sides of 
the question. This object is attained 
easily, economically, and agreeably, by 
the Cabinets de Lecture or reading 
rooms, above three hundred of which 
are established in Paris. The admis- 
sion to these is three halfpence. Here 
all the journals of Paris, great and 
small, all the periodicals of the day, 
the popular romances and pamphlets, 
and other works of current interest, 
are provided. In many of the better 
class of these establishments, the 
English and other foreign papers are 
found. Every Parisian above the 
rank of the mere working class resorts 
to these rooms, and makes himself 
au courant on the subjects of the day. 
Besides these sources of daily informa- 
tion, he has his café, to which all 
Frenchmen resort morning or even- 
ing, and where all the principal jour- 
nals are provided. 

The aim and object of a Parisian 
journal, are somewhat different from 
those of an English newspaper. It is 
less the vehicle of advertisements, or 
of mere gossip, such as accidents and 
offences, than the latter. It is more 
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discursive, and affects more the cha- 
racter of a review, embracing litera- 
ture and the arts, as well as politics 
and miscellaneous intelligence. In 
a certain sense it may be said to 
have a higher intellectual tone, and, 
although no single French journal 
can be truly said to be as perfect a 
vehicle of general intelligence as one 
of the leading morning papers of Lon- 
don, yet this deficiency is more than 
compensated by the facility with 
which the various journals are accessi- 
ble. 

The feuilleton is a department of 
French journalism which has no cor- 
responding branch in the English 
press. Here the writings of many of 
the most eminent men of letters of 
the day, more especially the authors 
of fiction, first are offered to the 
world. Here are also found literary 
and dramatic criticism, reviews of the 
arts, and a general record of the pro- 
gress of mind. 

The number of journals which thus 
form channels of popular information 
in Paris alone, is about forty; half that 
number being daily papers for politics 
and general intelligence. 

The intellectual taste of the Parisians 
is manifested, in a striking manner, by 
the desire they show for attendance on 
public lectures in every department of 
literature and science. Such discourses 
are accessible gratuitously in various 
parts of Paris, and delivered by pro- 
fessors eminent in the various depart- 
ments of knowledge. Among these 
ought to be especially mentioned the 
lectures on astronomy delivered 
throughout the season by Arago, at 
the royal observatory, and those on 
mechanical philosophy, given on Sun- 
days, by the Baron Charles Dupin, at 
the Conservatoire des arts et metiers. 
Each of these professors is attended by 
audiences of six or seven hundred per- 
sons of both sexes and all ages, from 
the youth of sixteen upwards. 

Of all the class of public professors 
coming under the title of adult in- 
structors, Arago is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable, and we might even extend 
the comparison beyond the limits of 
France. The well-known felicity of 
Faraday oo him a high rank in this 
species of teaching. But he yields to 
Arago in the eloquence of. language, 
and what may be called the literary 
qualifications of the instructor. If 





Arago had not been a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, he might have 
preferred a fair claim to admission to 
the Academy of Letters (L’ Academie 
Francaise). 

As a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Arago has assumed his seat 
on the extreme left, the place of re. 
publican opinions pushed to their ex- 
treme limit. He is a violent politician, 
and will go every length with his 
party. He rarely, however, mounts 
the tribune; never except on questions 
on which his peculiar acquirements 
are capable of throwing light. When- 
ever he does, the Chamber is hushed 
inthe most profound and respectful 
silence. There are no interruptions, 
either of approbation or dissent, such 
as even the most eminent parliamen- 
tary speakers are accustomed to. The 
members listen with inclined heads and 
inquiring countenances. The stran- 
gers’ galleries are filled with respect- 
ful and anxious spectators and hearers. 
The stature of the savant is above the 
middle size, his hair is curled and 
flowing, and his fine southern bust 
commands the attention. His fore- 
head and temples indicate force of 
will and habits of meditation. The 
moment he opens the subject of his 
speech, he becomes the centre to which 
every look is directed, and on which 
all attention is fixed. If the question 
is complicated, it becomes simple as he 
utters it. If it be technical, it is re- 
solved into the most familiar. If it 
be obscure, it becomes luminous. The 
ignorant are astonished that what 
seemed unintelligible has become sud- 
denly self-evident, and the dull are 
charmed with the consciousness of 
their awakened powers of perception. 
The gesture, the pantomime of the 
orator are captivating. Flashes of 
light seem to issue from his eyes, his 
mouth, and even from his fingers! He 
varies and relieves his discourse by the 
most lively digressions and well-point- 
ed anecdotes immediately arising out 
of the subject, which adorn without 
over-charging it. When he relates 
facts, his language has all the graces 
of simplicity; but when he unfolds the 
mysteries of science, and develops some 
of the wonders of nature, his speech 
rises, his style becomes elevated and 
figurative, and his eloquence cor- 
responds with the sublimity of his 
theme. 
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The versatility of Arago, and his 
vast fund of peculiar information, 
always ready in his memory, and avail- 
able for felicitous application, remind 
us of the qualities of his friend Lord 
Brougham. Like the latter, Arago is 
a‘linguist, a politician, a man of letters. 
He is perpetual secretary of the Insti- 
tute, in which office he has produced 
remarkable eloges of some of his most 
eminent contemporaries, among whom 
may be mentioned Volta, Fourriere and 
Watt. 

One of the principal avowed instru- 
ments for the intellectual advancement 
of the people in France, is, the drama. 
Whether the counteracting evils which 
attend theatrical entertainments, pre- 
ponderate over the means of mental 
improvement which they offer, is a 
question on which some difference of 
opinion will, no doubt, prevail. How- 
ever this be decided, the state in France 
regards the drama as a national object, 
as the means of sustaining and foster- 
ing an important branch of French li- 
terature, and, in a word, as a depart- 
ment of les beaux arts, as well entitled 
to protection and encouragement as 
painting or sculpture. 

There are within the barriers of 
Paris about twenty-four theatres, per- 
manently open ; most of them nightly, 
including Sunday. Several of these 
are directly supported by the state, 
receiving an annual subvention, of 
greater or less amount, and being con- 
sequently subject, in some degree, to 
government control. In defence of the 
moral effect of these places of public 
amusement, it must be said that none 
of them present the offensive and re- 
volting scenes which are witnessed in 
the saloons and upper tiers of boxes of 
the English theatres. In fact, that 
class of persons who thus outrage 
decency, in the place of public amuse- 
ment in England, dare not show them- 
selves in any theatre in Paris. In that 
respect, at least, there is a wholesome 
stringency of police regulations. In 
the audience part of a Paris theatre 
there is, in fact, nothing to offend the 
eye or the ear of the most fastidious 
moralist. 

The principal theatre of Paris, and 
that to which the state attaches most 
importance, is the Academie Royale 
de Musique, commonly called the grand 
opera. It is here that the art of dan- 
cing is cultivated; in connexion, how- 
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ever, with the higher class of opera. 
Notwithstanding that the prices of 
admission are considerable, and the 
theatre accommodates two thousand 
persons, and is generally filled, yet such 
is the splendour with which musical 
entertainments are produced, that the 
entire receipts do not amount to any 
thing near the expenses of the esta- 
blishment. The annual subscription 
allowed by the state to this school 
of music is above thirty-five thousand 
pounds sterling. 

A second theatre, called the Opera 
Comique, is also devoted exclusively to 
the advancement of music, and re- 
ceives an annual grant of £10,000. 

The great school of French drama- 
tic literature is the Theatre Francais, 
where the works of Racine, Corneille, 
Voltaire, Moliére, and the other great 
dramatic writers, are kept continually 
befere the public, supported by the 
best living artists, among whom Made- 
moiselle Rachel at present holds the 
first place. This theatre is supported 
by an anual grant of £8,000, notwith- 
standing which it is now tottering on 
the brink of dissolution, and must 
come to a suspension if the state do 
not intervene. 

Exclusive of these, all the other 
theatres are private enterprises, con- 
ducted independently of government, 
and generally attended with profitable 
results in a financial sense. The charac- 
ter of the dramas represented at them 
is very various, and in some instances 
exceptionable on the score of moral 
tendency, not more so, however, than 
those of the minor theatres in Lon- 
don. 

Among the means of intellectual 
advancement enjoyed by the Parisians, 
we ought not to omit the mention of 
the public libraries, of which above 
twenty are open to the public daily. 
It is impossible to refrain from con- 
trasting these admirable institutions 
with similar public establishments in 
London, not only as to the facilities 
which they offer to the public, but as 
to the extent to which the public avail 
themselves of the benefits which they 
present. If the number of daily rea- 
ders at such institutions be any indica- 
tion of the intellectual advancement of 
the people, then assuredly our French 
neighbours have greatly the advantage 
of us. To perceive this, it is only ne- 
cessary to look into the salle de ‘lecture 
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of the Bibliothéque Royale any morn- 
ing, and call to your recollection the 
reading-room of the library at the Bri- 
tish Museum. Is the difference to be 
ascribed to the different state of mental 
advancement of the people, or to the 
restrictions imposed on the admission 
to the use of the latter library? If 
this last be to any extent the cause, 
the sooner these restrictions are re- 
moved the better. In Paris the public 
libraries are open without any restric- 
tion whatever. You have no permis- 
sion to ask, no introduction or recom- 
mendation to seek, no qualification to 
attain—not even a name to acknow- 
ledge. Whatever be your condition, 
rank, country, language, or garb, you 
are free to enter these institutions ; 
write on a paper which is provided for 
you the titles of the works you wish 
to consult or to study, and without 
further inquiry or delay they are 
handed to you by porters, who are in 
waiting for the purpose; you have 
convenient seats and tables in rooms 
well ventilated in summer and warmed 
in winter, with ink for extracts, and 
you are only required to find your own 
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paper. The number of readers who 
avail themselves of this privilege is 
enormous. 

While means so ample are thus pre- 
sented for the improvement of the 
understanding, opportunities for the 
cultivation of taste, and the refinement 
of the imagination, are not less pro- 
fusely supplied, and still more eagerly 
and extensively enjoyed by all classes, 
including even the most humble of the 
operatives. To be convinced of this, we 
have only to make a promenade of the 
magnificent collection of Versailles, or 
of the museum of the Louvre, on any 
Sunday or holiday, when the working 
classes are free. Those who in Lon- 
don would be found at the gin-shop, 
or at the smoking bazaar, are here 
found familiarizing their eye with the 
productions of Raffaelle, Titian, Paul 
Veronese, the Poussins, or Claude, or 
wandering among the antiquities of 
Italy, Greece, and Egypt. It is not 
an overcharged estimate to state, that 
on every festival day, with favourable 
weather, not less than fifty thousand of 
the lower orders of Paris enjoy them- 
selves in this manner. 
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Where death’s rent ensigns hang their dusty folds, 
And dumb-mouthed silence her dread stillness holds, 
There, mid heraldic pomp of sword and plume, 
Enshrine th’ eternal memories of those 

Who, men among mankind, are idols in the tomb. 
Who would not court such halcyon repose, 

When from the pealing choir the anthem holy 
Breathes thro’ the aisles a requiem melancholy ? 

Nor rev’rence less this consecrated pile 

That dust and damp its shattered walls defile. 
Ambition, honour, glory, all but claim 

The common tribute of a sculptored name, 

Where death itself seems holy, and the air 

Is thick with thoughts divine that linger only there. ' 


Phenix Park. 
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An oldalmanack is proverbially a value- 
less document ; and yet a person can 
scarcely peruse a very old one without 
finding something in it to interest, if 
not to instruct him. An “ old alma- 
nack,” however, and even a * very old 
almanack,” may mean very different 
things in the mouths of different per- 
sons. Some would call a Watson's 
Almanack of the reign of George II. 
avery old one; and there are many 
Irishmen who would find good amuse- 
ment for an idle hour, not indeed in 
the calendar itself, but in its accompa- 
niments. One of William Lilly’s Ephe- 
merises, two hundred years old, with 
its predictions of future events, de- 
duced from planetary configurations 
and eclipses, would be interesting as 
an almanack ; and a still greater de- 
gree of curiosity would be excited by 
one of the cheap Dutch almanacks, 
which our ancestors used three hun- 
dred years ago ; or by one of the illu- 
minated manuscripts, which, two hun- 
dred years before that, announced the 
festivals and the weather to the few 
who, in those days, could command 
such a luxury. Most persons would 
consider such a manuscript as this a 
very old almanack indeed ; and yet it 
is a mere thing of yesterday by the side 
of that of which we are now going to 
speak, There is in the British Mu- 
seum an almanack, which wants but a 
little of being 3000 years old; which, 
having been used as his monitor by 
some Egyptian of the olden time, was 
buried with him; and has been dug up 
in this all-exploring age, unrolled, dis- 
played to the public, copied in facsimile 
for the benefit of the student, and, in 
fine, read—to a great extent at least. 
This almanack is, like other Egyp- 
tian manuscripts, written on papyrus. 
It is in columns ; and of these twenty- 
five are wholly or partially preserved. 
The portion of the year which these 
contain begins with the 19th of Thoth, 
the first month, and ends with the 13th 
of Pachon, or the 253rd day of the 
year. This day, however, is mention- 
ed pretty high up in the twenty-fourth 
column, the remainder of it and the 
twenty-fifth being illegible. It is pro- 
bable, then, that thirty-eight columns 
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or thereabouts contained the whole al- 
manack ; unless, indeed, which is not 
unlikely, there was some additional 
matter at the beginning or end. The 
days are named in red ink; and the 
figure, which terminates the name, is 
immediately followed by three charac- 
ters, expressing the nature of the 
morning, the day itself, and the even- 
ing—as prosperous, indifferent, or ad- 
verse. The character denoting good 
fortune is written in black ink, the 
other two generally in red—a curious 
instance of the difference between Egyp- 
tian and European notions in many re- 
spects ; with us it would have been the 
reverse. Most days had the same cha- 
racter throughout, but there are excep-~ 
tions. Thus we read—“ Thoth 25 
G.G.M. ;” i.e., good, good, middling; 
implying that the evening was rather 
unlucky ; and a caution is added, * do 
not go out of doors at the time of even- 
ing.” After the day has been thus 
briefly characterized, observations are 
made, sometimes very briefly, at other 
times at considerable length, which may 
be classed under three heads. Some 
relate to the religious ceremonies to be 
performed on the day in question, or 
to the mystic events supposed to have 
happened on it. These are in many 
cases not easily separated; and the 
latter is sometimes mentioned as a rea- 
son for the former. Other observa- 
tions are in the nature of cautions 
against doing certain things on certain 
days, or of encouragements todo them; 
and others, again, are predictions of the 
fate of children who may be born on 
that day. 

These are not what we should now-a- 
days call astrological predictions. There 
is no allusion in the almanack to the posi- 
tions ofthe moonor of the planets, which 
the Egyptians did not take into ac- 
count in their calculations of lucky 
and unlucky days ; and in truth there 
could be no such allusion consistently 
with the nature of the almanack ; as 
it was not, like those to which we 
are accustomed, intended to last for 
a single year, but for a quaternion, 
or period of four years. 

In order to explain this observation, 
it will be necessary to describe the 
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Egyptian mode of computing time. 
In the early period of their history, 
the Egyptians used a year, the com- 
mencement of which was determined 
by some phenomenon connected with 
the sun’s annual course; in the first 
instance, probably, by the cessation 
of the inundation. To this year the 
hieroglyphical names of the months 
were adapted, which represent phy- 
sical characters, such as would be- 
long to the months of a year begin- 
ning about a month after the autum- 
nal equinox; and which could not 
have been given at a time when the 
year was a wandering one, as it was 
in later ages. The intercalation of 
a three hundred and sixty-sixth day, 
which sometimes took place in the 
fourth and sometimes in the fifth 
year, and which, in the absence of an 
authoritative national calendar, would 
occur in different years, in different parts 
of Egypt, was found to be productive 
of so much inconvenience, that it was 
abolished by a law, which the kings 
were required to swear that they 
would observe; and thenceforward 
the commencement of the year be- 
gan to wander through the different 
seasons; returning to its original 
or normal position, when the months 
would correspond incharacter to their 
hieroglyphic names, in about. fifteen 
hundred years. Now, of the fes- 
tivals which were observed by the 
Egyptians, some were connected with 
certain seasons of the year; and the 
consequence of this alteration in the 
calendar was that they fell on diffe- 
rent days of the year in different 
years. For four years in succession 
one of these festivals fell on a cer- 
tain day, suppose the first of Thoth ; 
in the next four, it fell on the second ; 
then on the third, and soon. Other 
festivals, on the contrary, retained 
their position in the month, whether 
that month fell in the spring or in 
the autumn. These fixed and move- 
able feasts would be continually in- 
terfering with one another, and a 
calendar was needed by the Egyp- 
tian to instruct him on what days 
each was to be celebrated, and also, 
according to his notions, what good 
or ill fortune might result from their 
different combinations. Such a ca- 
lendar would serve for four years; 
and there is every reason to think, 
that it never served for more; but 
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that the Egyptian almanack-makers 
regularly carried forward the move- 
able feasts at the end of a quaternion ; 
thus making them to go round the 
year in 1460 years, though the equi- 
noxes and solstices would in reality 
take about 1500 years to complete 
this circuit. 

Such being the nature of an Egyp- 
tian almanack, our readers will now 
be inclined to ask—for what quater- 
nion was that now before us com- 
posed? This question may be un- 
derstood in two senses; and in one 
of them it is easily answered. At 
the back of the almanack, there is a 
date of the 28th Pharmuthi, in the 
fifty-sixth year of Rameses the Great. 

The almanack, therefore, was in- 
tended for use in the four years fol- 
lowing this, commencing with the 57th 
of Rameses, whose sixty-second year 
is the date of a tablet in the British 
Museum. But how long before Christ 
was this? That, too, may be answer- 
ed from the almanack ; and it appears 
to us, on very sure grounds, though 
we anticipate dissent on the part of 
those Egyptian chronologers, who are 
vying with one another as to how far 
the reigns of the several kings may be 
carried back. In the quaternion which 
commenced in what would be, after the 
Julian reckoning, November, 1767, 
B.c., the summer solstice fell, accord- 
ing to astronomical calculation, on the 
5th of Pachon, or the 245th day of the 
Egyptian year. This was about the 
time when the months were in their 
normal position; and was, therefore, 
about the time when the wandering 
year originated. We take the quater- 
nion to have commenced in this year, 
because the quaternions of the canicular 
cycle certainly commenced in 1323, B.c.; 
and there can be little or no doubt that 
the two sets of quaternions coincided. 
If, now, the day of the Egyptian year 
on which the summer solstice was com- 
puted to fall be noted in this almanack, 
we have only to count the number of 
days between the 5th of Pachon and 
it, multiply this number by four, and , 
subtract the product from 1767; and. 
we shall at once have the date before 
Christ of the first year of the quater- 
nion. Whether the origin of the wan- 
dering year was actually in 1767, B.c., 
or four, eight, or twelve years earlier 
or later, makes no difference in this 
calculation. In the latter case, indeed, 
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the solstice would have fallen at the 
origin, one, two, or three years later 
than the day named; and would, in 
1767, B.c., as in all preceding years, 
have fallen on the same nominal day of 
the year; but whatever number of 
years was taken from the epoch of the 
wandering year, the same would have 
to be taken from the subtrahend; so 
that the remainder, or date of the al- 
manack before Christ, could not be af- 
fected. Now, the day of the computed 
summer solstice is virtually given in 
the almanack. It is expressly stated 
by Champollion, that the palaces of 
both the Memnonium and Medinet Ha- 
bou contain bas-reliefs, representing 
the panegyry of the summer solstice ; 
and that one of the principal features 
in these sculptures was the coronation 
of Horus. | Mystical birds are des- 
patched to the four quarters of the 
heaven, and are told to tell the gods 
of those quarters, that “* Horus, the 
son of Isis and Osiris, has assumed the 
crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt ; 
and that (his earthly type) King Ra- 
meses has assumed the crowns of Up- 
per and Lower Egypt.” In accord- 
ance with this, on the ceiling in the 
Memnonium, where the several months 
are represented with their normal cha- 
racters, the coronation of the king, as 
Horus, is represented as falling in the 
month Pachon, the normal month of 
the summer solstice. We think, then, 
that no doubt ought to exist as to the 
connexion between the summer solstice 
and the mystical coronation of Horus. 
It is, however, noted in this almanack, 
under the 14th Paophi, or 44th day of 
the year, “ G.G.G, This is the day of 
the assumption of the crowns of Upper 
and Lower Egypt by Horus.” 

The solstice had then advanced from 
the 245th day of the year to the 44th of 
the following year, or 164 days, from 
1767 8. c. which gives 1111 8. c., as the 
year when the quaternion commenced. 
From this it follows that the first year 
of Rameses the Great began in 1167 
B.C.; and as it is expressly stated in 
an inscription at Silsilis that his 31st 
year, and of course his first year, 
was the year of the great festival of 
thirty years; which implies that the 
interval between the epoch of the ca- 
lendar and the commencement of his 
reign was an exact multiple of thirty 
years ; we have thus a new argument 
for the epoch of the calendar being in 
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1767 8. c., and not in any of the neigh- 
bouring years. On this subject, we 
will only add, that it would not at all 
avail the advocates of amore extended 
chronology to suppose that the actual 
solstice was intended to be indicated 
in the calendar rather than one compu- 
ted by quaternions. The actual solstice 
would not fall on the 14th Paophi until 
about twenty years after the date above 
mentioned. 

It would be highly desirable that 
some other almanack, intended for a 
different quaternion, should be com- 
pared with this. It would then clear- 
ly appear, which of the Egyptian fes- 
tivals were attached to certain days 
of particular months ; and which, being 
connected with certain seasons, wan- 
dered through the different months. 
It is very probable that some such al- 
manack may exist among the yet unex- 
amined treasures of many European 
museums. The owner of the present 
almanack had, no doubt, others; and 
nothing is more likely than that they 
were buried with him along with this, 
and that they have found their way to 
some or other of the great collections 
of papyri. 

We will now give a few specimens 
of the entries made in this almanack in 
connexion with different days. The 
23rd of Thoth is marked as a fortu- 
nate day throughout; yet no incense 
was to be burned, and no hunting or 
fowling to be carried on. There were 
other restrictions; and it is in the end 
foretold that any child born that day 
will not live. On the following day, 
the child that should be born would 
have a prosperous life. The 25th, al- 
ready noticed as prosperous in the two 
first portions of the day, and middling 
in the evening, was the day of the ex- 
ode of the Lioness to the Eastern 
mountain. It was to be a day of eat- 
ing of beef and drinking of wine; and 
offerings were to be made to Osiris. 
On this day, we suspect that in the 
present quaternion a collision of a fixed 
and a moveable feast took place. The 
lioness of Memphis, whose exode, that 
is, the carrying of her statue from the 
temple and back again, is mentioned as 
to take place on this day, was not the 
goddess of Bubastis, as all recent wri- 
ters on Egyptian mythology have made 
her. The name of the latter was 
Bast, and she was cat-headed. The Pe- 
khe, or lioness, whose proper name 
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appears to have been Menhi, is clearly 
distinguished from her in this almanack. 
The word Pekhe is etymologically cor- 
nected with fihe, the German name 
for a female wild beast; and possibly 
with an English word, which we should 
be sorry to apply to so venerable a 
goddess. The 26th of Thoth is bad 
throughout. Do nothing at all this 
day. This is the day of the combat of 
Horus and Typhon.”’ It is added that 
three days and three nights were 
to be passed as travellers, in com- 
memoration of the wanderings of Isis. 
From this and other passages in the 
almanack, it is plain that the legend 
of Osiris, Typhon, Isis, and Horus, 
was received by the Egyptians in the 
age of the great Rameses ; contrary 
to what some have conjectured on 
account of the honours paid at this 
time to Typhon. The honours paid 
to this god were probably confined 
to the military caste. He was the 
god of war, identified with the Phe- 
nician Baal, and like him symbolized 
by an ass, and represented in the 
form, or at least with the head, of 
that animal. The father of Rameses 
the Great bore a name implying de- 
votion to him, Setei, the attached 
to Set; which the priests who pre- 
pared his sepulchre changed to Osi- 
rei, the attached to Osiris. This 
was, no doubt, by his own desire. 
He was willing enough to be a votary 
of the beneficent god after his death ; 
but while he lived he would be a 
warrior, in the service of the ma- 
levolent devil! So long as this 
warlike family retained the crown, 
the name of Set was held in honour; 
but after their fall, the priests shewed 
their aversion to it by defacing it 
wherever they found it, as on the 
Flaminian obelisk, and on the statue 
of Setei II. in the British museum. 
On the following day, persons are 
directed not to pursue any game, it 
being one of the days of Horus and 
Typhon; i. e. the combat between 
them was still going on. Offerings, 
it is said, should be made to their 
names on this day. On the 28th 
of Thoth a remark is made, which 
occurs very frequently. ‘If thou 
seest anything at all this day, it will 
be fortunate.” The 4th of Paophi 
was particularly unfortunate. A jour- 
ney was not to be commenced ; and a 
child that might be born would die 
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on that very day. A person born 
on the 23rd Paophi would be killed 
by a crocodile, and on the 27th, by 
a serpent. One born on the 28th, 
would have a happy end. The 13th 
of Athyr was the day of the exode 
of Isis. A person born on the 14th 
would die by the sword. The 28th, 
a middling day throughout, was the 
exode of Bast; a child then born 
would die within the year. The 21st 
was throughout fortunate. It was 
the day of the panegyry, or festive 
assembly of Mu the son of Ra, i. e. 
Light, the son of the Sun. It was 
the day when Mu and Neith were 
together in the cabin of the barge 
of the sun. The second of Chaeac was 
a fortunate day throughout. Every- 
thing would turn out well. All the 
gods and goddesses were rejoicing in 
the celestial panegyries. The 4th 
of Tybi was another fortunate day. 
A child then born would die a prince 
of the people. This is a proof that 
the Egyptians were not, as generally 
supposed, restricted to the rank or 
profession to which they were born. 
Occasionally, they might rise to an 
elevated rank. The 12th of Tybi 
was middling throughout. Persons 
were cautioned against looking at a 
rat on this day. On the 17th persons 
were not to wash themselves with 
water. The 20th Tybi was another 
exode of Bast, two months from the 
preceding one; and was, like it, a 
middling day throughout. Nothing 
was to be done the whole day. The 
Ist of Mechir was a fortunate day 
to its close. The gods and goddesses 
had a panegyry on it. The llth 
was a good day throughout. It was 
the day of the panegyry of Neith at 
Sais. The 14th is marked “B.G.G. 
«Don’t go out of doors before day- 
light. This is the day of looking 
at the crocodiles pursued by Typhon 
before the great boat.” The 5th 
Phamenoth was “the day of the Ex- 
ode of Neithin Sais. They see the good 
things of the night at the third hour.” 
Probably, this was the feast of lamps 
which Herodotus mentions, ii. 62. The 
assembly, he says, at Sais is held by 
night. They suspend before their 
houses, in the open air, lamps filled 
with oil, mixed with salt, over which 
a wick floats and burns through the 
night. This, we may suppose, was 
lighted at the third hour. Herodotus 
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says, that on this night all Egypt was 
illuminated ; as those who did not at- 
tend the feast observed this part of the 
ceremony at their dwellings. The 18th 
of this month is marked as the pane- 
gyry of Netpe, the 23rd of Horus, and 
the 28th of Osiris. The 5th of Pa- 
chon was that of Osiris, the Lord of 
Tattou. 

But we must not éxhaust the pa- 
tience of our readers. Enough has 
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been said to show the nature of this 
almanack; and while it remains the 
only one of its kind no information of 
any value can be expected from it, be- 
yond the fact, which we have set out 
with establishing, the true date of the 
reign of Rameses the Great. This, 
we think, it fixes on sure grounds; 
and, in that respect, but in that only, 
it is an important as well as a curious 
document. 


MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


BY SARAH PARKER, 


We're kneeling by thy grave, mother, the sun has left it now, 
And tinges with its yellow light yon glad hill’s verdant brow, 
Where happy children sport and laugh, with whom we used to play, 
But we may not mingle with them now, since thou wert borne away. 


We're driven from our home, mother, the home we lov’d so well, 
We wander, hungry, houseless oft, while strangers in it dwell, 
And seek our bread from door to door, sad, comfortless, and lone ; 
Ah, mother, when you went away our happiness was gone. 


We pass’d our cottage door, mother, for still we call it ours, 

And we linger’d by the garden wall, and saw our own bright flowers, 
And peep’d into the window, where the shadow of the blaze 

Of hearth-light flicker’d on the wall—ah! so like other days— 


And gleam’d upon a little child with sunny curling hair, 

Who knelt low at her mother’s knee, beside our old arm-chair ; 

And as we gazed on her we wept, for there at close of day 

Twas ours to kneel around thee, while our lips were taught to pray. 


We thought upon that time, mother, and on thy dying bed, 
When we sobbing knelt around it, ere thy stainless spirit fled, 
When you told us you must part us now, for God had will’d it so, 
He who can dry the orphan’s tear and calm the orphan’s woe. 


No glad hearth have we now, mother, to kneel at eventide, 

No matron’s eye beams over us in tenderness and pride ; 

But daily at this spot we meet, our bitter tears to blend, 

And pour out all the grief-fraught heart before the orphan’s friend. 


Oh! were we by thy side, mother, so quiet in the earth, 
Reckless of blooming summer time and of the cheerful hearth ; 
But we shall follow after—ah, you told us we should go 

And meet—oh, joy !—to part no more, nor shed one tear of woe. 


We're kneeling round thy grave, mother, the sun has left it now, 

It beams on happy children as they sport on yon hill’s brow ; 
There’s none to mock the tears which flow so copious from each eye, 
And mingle on this lonely sod, ‘neath which you silent lie. 
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ELECTION AND ADORATION OF THE POPE. 


“Martinus V.CoLuMNA. Pont. Max. EFFIGIE DEL PONTEFICE CON CAPO NUDO, E PIVIALE 
ORNATO.” 

“ QUEM. CREANT. ADORANT; NELL’ ESERGO ROMA ‘IL NUOVO PONTEFICE SEDENTE SOTTO 
IL TRONO, (SUL QUALE LO SPIRITO SANTO,) E CORONATO DA DUE CARDINALI CON ALTRI AS- 
TANTI, E FIGURA GENUFLESSA DI UN SOLDATO SVIZZERO AVANTI L’ALTARE,”* 


Tue election of another Popehas in- coronation; and the motto (“whom 
duced us to call the attention of our they create they adore”) alludes to the 
readers to the medal at the head of adorations of the newly-elected pontiff, 
this article, and to the subject it illus- of which there are several, both pre- 
trates. Itis the second in the series ceding and following his enthrone- 
of Roman medals referred to ina for- ment, his consecration, and his cero- 
mer number (June, 1842), and the se- nation. Of all these ceremonies as 
cond also, of Martin V., with whom __ they are practised at present (for they 
that series commences, and who was have been increased in number and 
elected in 1417. It was also adopted solemnity from time to time) official 
by his successors, Eugenius IV. and details are to be found in an “ Account 
Adrian VI. of the Court of Rome,” printed in 

The reverse refers to two different Rome, in 1824.¢ But instead of quot- 
ceremonies. Thedevice represents the ing these tedious regulations them- 


* « Serie dei Conj. di Medaglie Pontificie, Roma, &c. 1824.” For an account 
of this descriptive catalogue, see our number for June, 1842. 

t “Relazione della Corte di Roma, &c.” The prefatory notice informs us, that 
this account was first published by Girolamo di Lunado, at Braccianoro in 1641; 
reprinted in Venice in 1702, and finally corrected and reduced to its present state 
by Francesco Antonio Zaccaria; and published by Andrea Tosi, in Rome, in 
1765, of which last, the present edition (Rome, 1824) is stated to be a faithful 
reprint. It has the regular ‘“reimprimatur.” Those who cannot procure this 
work, will find the same information in a work, entitled ‘‘ Tableau de la Cour de 
Rome,” par Le St. J. A. Prelat du Pope Innocent XI. A la Haye, 1707 ;” or in the 
** Ceremonies et contumes Religieuses” of Bernard Picard (Amsterdam, 1723), 
who (vol. i. p. 49) quotes the ‘* Tableau” (what edition he does not mention) as a 
translation from the Italian ‘‘ Relazione della Corte de Roma.” 

An older work than any of the foregoing, and probably the foundation of them, 
is “‘ Libri tres Sacrarum Ceremoniarum sive Rituum Ecclesiasticorum Sancti 
Romane Ecclesiz,” printed at Venice in 1516, with the approbation of the Vene- 
tian Senate, and of Leo X., to whom also it is dedicated by the compiler, Christo- 
— Marcellus, then Archbishop elect of Corfu, who seems (from page vii.) to 

aye taken his details of the pope’s election from an account of that of Innocent 
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selves, we think it will be more inte- made an end of eating, they repaired 
resting to our readers, if we lay before again to the said chappell, where the 
them extracts from the account given Prince Savelli, er — = 
by an eye-witness of their actual exhi- - Holy Church, he ch he Te “aA 
bition in the case of Innocent X.,* consinne, together Wee ts ar 


; . Bonvisio, clerke of the chamber, the 
who was elected in September, 1644; governor of Borgo, and many other 


introducing from the above authority, prelats, which were all deputed for the 
as we go along, any changes that have custody of the passages, took their oath 
since been made, so as to give the ce- before the cardinall Dean. 
remonies as they are now celebrated. “That done, all the cardinalls re- 

After having detailed the obsequies, turned back to their cells to give au- 
&e. of the preceding Pope Urban dience to the Lords ambassadors, and 
VIII. the writer introduces us to the ‘the titular Peers within of — — 
curious proceedings for shuttingup the Util three hours within night, at whic 

: : . time, upon the ringing of a bell by one 

cardinals in conclave, and the various 


: : of the masters of the ceremonies, they 
other contrivances (all prescribed by fj] to immuring and doing all that was 


previous popes) for securing the mem- needful for the shutting up of the con- 
bers of this inspired assembly from ex- clave; which being finished, the cardi- 
ternal intrigues, and compelling them, _nal dean and the cardinall chamberlain 
as far as possible, when shut up, to an _—went over all the conclave to see that 
honest discharge of their duty. Of it was thoroughly walled and well closed 
these we shall give a few samples. up every where, and thereof the master 
of the ceremonies made a publick in- 
strument; after that every one of the 
cardinalls retired to his cell, none re- 
maining within the conclave besides 
** All those before mentioned,” (viz.: | themselves and their conclavists (where- 
fifty-four cardinals, including “‘Pamphi- of each of them had no more than two, 
lio, a Roman,’”’subsequently elected pope) only the aged and infirm had, out of 
‘‘being entered into the conclave, went grace, three granted to them), saving 
directly into Pope Sixtus the Fourth the lord vestry keeper, with his adju- 
his chappell, where the cardinall Dean tant; five masters of the ceremonies 
made certain prayers; after which, with their servants, the secretary, with 
every cardinall repaired to his own an adjutant; Father Valentino Man- 
seat, and there sat him downe, where- _gioni, a Jesuit, the confessor ; two phy- 
upon every one being shut out of the  sicians; a chirurgeon; an apothecary, 
chappell, and no others besides the car- with two adjutants; two master work- 
dinalls remaining there, but Signior men, the one a mason, the other a car- 
Gioseppe Franfanelli, secretary of the penter; and sixteen labourers; which 
Sacred Colledge, and the five masters of were elected by secret votes inclusive 
the ceremonies, the bulls appertaining in the congregations, which were held 
to the creation of the new pope were in Saint Peter's Vestry every morning, 
read and allowed " the said secretary, before their entering into the conclave, 
and by Domenico Belli, and Francesco after the saying of the masse of the 
Maria Fabei, two of the masters of the requiem,” &c.—page 161. 
ceremonies ; they being so read, the 
cardinals one after another swore the ‘‘ A DESCRIPTION OF WHAT WAS WITH- 
observation of them; afterwards re- OUT THE CONCLAVE. 
tiring to their several cells, and having ‘First of all, in all the passages 


‘‘ CEREMONIES PERFORMED IN THE 
CONCLAVE. 


VIII, (1484), In the College library, there are copies of this and of three reprints 
of it. Cologne, 1558, 1572, 1574. 

Older again than the foregoing are the various “‘ Ordo Romanus,” collected by 
Mabillonius in the second volume of his Museum Italicum (Paris, 1689). The 
latest of those by Peter Amelius, seems (page 525) to have been compiled about 
the time of Gregory XI. (1370). See also Burder’s Religious Ceremonies and 
Customs. London, 1841. 

*« The Court of Rome, wherein is set forth the whole Government thereof, &e. 
together with the manner of the now Pope, Innocent the Tenth’s, Election, Corona- 
tion, and riding in State to take possession of the Lataranese Church, &c. trans- 
lated out of Italian into English by H. C., Gent. (Henry Cogan); London, 1654.” 
The original seems to have been some edition of the “ Relazione,” printed soon 
after the election of Innocent X., with an account annexed (evidently by an eye- 
witness) of the proceedings on that occasion, } 
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there were good guards placed by the 
Prince Savelli, as keeper of the con- 
clave, and perpetuall marshall of the 
Holy Church; which guards never 
stirred from thence, night nor day, un- 
till the creation of the new high bishop. 
On Saint Peter’s Piatza, foure courts 
of guard of Levaes souldiers, sett there 
by the Lord Don Taddeo Barberino, as 
generall of the Holy Church, by the ap- 
pointment of the Sacred Colledge, during 
the vacancy of the sea. 

** Upon the stairs of the Apostolicall 
Palace, that looks to the Piatza, the 
Switzers of his holinesse guard made a 
baricado of tables with two courts of 
guard; and another within the court- 
yard of the first gate; and on the 
stairs, whereby one descends into Saint 
Peter’s, were two others likewise. 

‘“‘The conclave was walled up by the 
masons, and all the doores, every little 
crany, together with the great and 
lesser windows of the lodgings, were 
close made up; leaving on the top an 
overturne of foure or five hands bredth, 
covered with linnen cloath, where of 
part was nailed downe, and part of it 
was not. 

‘*There were on divers parts seven 
passages, whereby the Dyet entred, com- 
ming in this order: first of all, came 
two of that Cardinall’s palfery men, unto 
whom the Dyet went, with two long 
purple-coloured maces of wood in their 
hands, having their master’s arms on 
them; next to them went the mace 
bearer with a silver mace, and other 
gentlemen; after whom came the lewer 
with a napkin on his shoulder, followed 
by two palfery men who carried cups, 
goblets, and chafing dishes ; two others 
with manchett, and two others with 
glasse bottles of wine and water: all 
which went in rank one after another, 
with a purple coloured mace of wood 
borne before them; the said deputy 
prelates who had the charge to see what 
entred into the passage, and which was 
changed every severall meale, assisting 
at every passage, and diligently search- 
ing every thing that was carried in. 
As soon as all the dyet was entred, an 
apparitor assisting for that purpose, in 
a purple robe, with a mace of silver, 
shut up the passage; whereupon the 
assisting prelate went to see whether 
the said passage was well shut, and 
then with a paper sealed up the lock ; 
the like was done on the inside by the 
masters of the ceremonies.” 


** CEREMONIES PERFORMED AFTER THE 
SHUTTING UP OF THE CONCLAVE, 


‘‘In the morning, after the shutting 
up of the conclave, the deacon cardinall 











celebrated the masse of the Holy Ghost, 
and gave the communion to all the 
other cardinalls, making a briefe exhort- 
ation to the whole sacred colledge, for 
the election of the new high bishop. In 
the end, after many scrutinies, for the 
space of thirty and seven dayes con- 
cerning divers persons, and the vacancie 
of the sea for a month and seventeene 
dayes, on Thursday, the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1644. The most eminent Car- 
dinall Pamphilio, having said his masse 
in the Paolina chappell, according as he 
used to do every morning, entred with 
the other cardinalls into the chappell of 
Sixtus Quartus, and seating himselfe in 
his place, the masse, pro electione Ro- 
mani Pontificis commenced, which was 
sung every morning hy the lord vestry 
keeper. After which began the scrutiny 
for the most eminerft Cardinall Pam- 
philio, wherein he had fifteene votes ; 
and then in the accesse, thirty and 
three ; the said scrutiny continuing for 
the space of sixe houres. Afterwards, 
the said chappell being opened, the lord 
vestry keeper with the five masters of 
the ceremonies, and the secretary entred 
into it, and burned the schedules. That 
done, the first Deacon Cardinall Cape- 
rini, and (in the stead of the Prince 
Cardinal de Medici, who was sick of 
the goute) the second Deacon Cardinal 
Barberino, went and made humble suite 
unto the most eminent Cardinal Pam- 
philio, that he would accept of the Pa- 
pacie, according to this election that 
was made of him by the Sacred Col- 
ledge, which he accepted of, and took 
unto himself the name of Innocent the 
Tenth. Thereupon the two deacon 
cardinalls, Barberino and Ginetti, con- 
ducted him to the back side of the altar 
of the said chappell, where, with the 
assistance of the lord vestry keeper, and 
the masters of the ceremonies, he was 
despoiled of his cardinall’s vestments, 
and attired in the Papale habit, and so 
they placed him in the pontificall seat, 
before the altar of the said chappell, 
when the cardinal deacon beginning first 
to do him reverence, by kneeling before 
him, and kissing his feet, and his right 
hand, his holinesse raised him up, and 
gave him the ‘‘ osculum pacis,” both on 
the one, and the other cheeke; after 
which all the other cardinalls succes- 
sively did him reverence in like manner, 
and acknowledged him for the high 
bishop. Then Cardinall Barberino and 
Signior Domenico Belli, one of the mas- 
ters of the ceremonies, took up the 
crosse, and while the music of the chap- 
pell sung the ‘ Ecce sacerdos magnus, 
qui in diebus suis placuit Deo, et in- 
ventus est justus’—‘ Behold the great 
high priest who has pleased God, and is 
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found just ’"—they went, his eminence 
going foremost, to the lodging of the 

enediction, where, having caused so 
so much of the window of that lodging 
to be broken downe as they might well 
passe through it with the crosse, the 
cardinall showed it to the people, who, 
with great desire, stood expecting it on 
the Piatza, in sign that by the grace of 
God there was an election made of anew 
Roman high bishop, and his eminence, 
with aloud voice, declaredit tothe people, 
with these ensuing words: ‘ Annuntio 
vobis gaudium magnum, habemus pa- 
pam eminentissimum et reverendissimum 
Dominum Joannem Baptistam Pamphi- 
lium qui sibi nomen imposuit Innocen- 
tium decimum.’ 

** Hereupon all the people that stood 
upon St.Peter's Piatza,fell out into great 
acclamation of joy, and ran upand down 
the streets, striving a vye who should 
first give notice of it to their friends 
and kindred ; so that there was nothing 
but shouting for joy everywhere—‘ long 
live the new high bishop, long live the 
house of Pamphilio ;’ and at the same 
instant was the wonted sign given to 
the Castle St. Angelo, which shot off 
all its great ordinance, for a clear demon- 
stration to the whole citty of the creation 
of the new Pope, upon the thundering 
whereof, there was not abell in all Rome 
which was not rung for joy, being ac- 
companyed with the sound of drumes 
apd trumpets, and volleys of shot, as 
well from the foot as the horse, which 
stood quartered on St. Peter’s Piatza, 
and divers other places. To conclude, 
such and so great was the gladnesse, 
as no tongue is well able to expresse 
it.” 


‘* CEREMONIES PERFORMED IN GOING 
OUT OF THE CONCLAVE. 

‘* While his holinesse and the cardi- 
nalls were making a collation, and re- 
posing themselves, the conclave was, by 
a great number of masons, everywhere 
unwalled and unclosed; after which the 
cardinalls, aforesaid, went againe into 
the said chappell to make the second ado- 
ration, andthe Pope being seated upon* 
the altar in his pontificall robes, the 
deacon cardinall began first, as before, 
to do him reverence, and then all the 
rest of the cardinalls, one by one, did 
the like: that ended, the crosse and the 


* The original English, in this sentence, is ‘‘ before” not upon the altar. 
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musick of the chappell singing divers 
anthems, and going before, the Pope 
was carried in a pontificale chair to 
Saint Peter’s, where, being placed on 
THE HIGH ALTAR, he was the third time 
reverenced by all the cardinalls, in the 
manner as aforesaid, the musick of the 
chappell singing in the meantime, ‘ TE 
Deum Lavupamus,’ &c., which once 
finished, together with the Cardinall’s 
Adoration, the deacon cardinal read 
‘in Cornu Epistole,’ certain verses and 
prayers concerning the new high bishop, 
who all the while sat upon the altar ; from 
whence descending, he turned himself 
to the people, and gave them his bene- 
diction ; and then going out of the said 
church, with the said cardinalls, whom 
he saluted on every side of him as he 
went along, he put himself into a close 
pontificale chair, and so was carried to 
his lodgings with a great train of at- 
tendants.” 


Referring to the description of this 
extraordinary proceeding as it is at 
present conducted, we find it thus set 
forth— 


“* His holiness, elevated by his chair- 
bearers in his pontifical chair, and pre- 
ceded by the cross and by the choir of 
the chapel, chaunting Ecce Sacerdos 
Magnus, qui in diebus suis placuit Deo, 
etinventus est justus. ‘ Behold the great 
high priest who has been well pleasing to 
God, and found just,’ accompanied by the 
Holy College, and surrounded by the 
Swiss Guards, is borne into the Basilica 
of St. Peter. Arrived at the chapel of 
the Most Holy Sacrament he descends, 
kneels, and prays for a short time; 
thence he is carried to the high altar 
where he offers a short prayer in front 
of the confession of the apostles, after 
which he ascends the altar, and seats 
himself upon the middle of it. Imme- 
diately the most eminent the dean gives 
out, and the choir takes up, the ‘Te 
Deum Laudamus,’ while he is being a 
third time adored by the cardinals. This 
adoration being terminated, the same 
most eminent dean repeats the prayers 
and supplications for the new pontiff, 
who afterwards descends from the altar 
on its step, lays aside his mitre, and, in- 
clining the cross, bestows on the great 
multitude of people there assembled, his 
first benediction.” t 


But 


this must be a mistake, probably of the translator; for the account published, 
1516, and referred to above (note page 192), as well as all the later ones, place 
the pope on the altar during this adoration, as well as during that in St. 


Peter’s. 


t ‘‘Sua Santita poscia alzata in sedia gestatoria dai Parafrenieri Pontifici 
preceduta dalla croce, eda’ musici, che cantano ecce Sacerdos Magnus, accom- 
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Let us pause for a moment to con- 
sider this strange spectacle. Is not 
the first suggestion of the mind, one 
not merely of surprise, but of incre- 
dulity? Do we not involuntarily 
ask ourselves; can this account be 
true? Is it possible that in this en- 
lightened age such a scene is ever 
exhibited in any place of Christian 
worship? Do they, indeed, in the so- 
called capital of the Christian world, 
carry a miserable, sinful mortal in 
proud procession into the temple of 
the living God, announce his approach 
as the advent of that Great High 
Priest, who alone was found just and 
well pleasing in the sight of Omnis- 
cient Holiness ; place him—the only 
one seated and covered—on the High 
Altar, while thousands bareheaded and 
prostrate offer him the homage due to 
the Most High, and chaunt to his ho- 
nour the hymn consecrated during ages 
to the praise of the triune God? Yes, 
alas! it is but too true!—him whom 
they themselyes have chosen, they 
worship; “whom they create, him 


they adore”—“ Quem creant, ado- 
rant.” 

But it may be said, perhaps all this 
is nothing more than a temporal ho- 
mage to their newly-elected sovereign, 
similar to that which is offered to other 
crowned heads? Would—we say it 
with the utmost sincerity—would that 
a dispassionate consideration of the 
circumstances of the case, and of their 
own authorized statements on this 
matter, could permit us to adopt such 
an explanation. We shall offer but 
a few words on each of these points. 

First, that all this homage is render- 
ed to his pontifical, and not to his 
royal authority is evident from the 
simple fact, that it is offered before his 
coronation, which seldom takes place 
till eight days afterwards, and which 
is celebrated outside the church. It is 
on this latter occasion then, if on any, 
that the above distinction might be ap- 
plied ; and it so far holds, that where- 
as on the High Altar he wears his mi- 
tre, the symbol of his pontificate, at 
his coronation he is only invested with 


oo dal Sagro Collegio, ed attorniata dalle guardie svizzere viene condotta alla 


asilica di S. Pietro. Giunta alla cappella del Santissimo Sagramento scende, 
genuflette, ed ora per poco, indi portata all’ Altar Maggiore fa breve orazione 
innanzi alla confessione degli apostoli, la quale terminata ascende all’ altare, si 
pone a sedere sul mezzo-del medesimo. Immediatamente dopo |’Eminentissimo 
decano intuona il Te Deum laudamus, che licantori di cappella proseguiscono, e 
viene adorata per la terza volta dai cardinali. Terminata l’adorazione, lo stesso 
Eminentissimo decano recita le preci, ed orazioni sopra il nuovo pontefice, il quale 
scende poi su la pradella dell’ altare, depone la mitra, ed inchinata la croce 
benedice la prima volta la gran folla del popolo ivi concorso.”—Relazione, &c., vol. i. 
pp- 114, 1165. 

In 1707, it is thus described—‘‘ Le Pape vient ensuite porté dans son siege Ponti- 
fical, sous un grand Dais rouge, embellide franges d’or. Ses étafiers le mettent 
suR LE Grand Autel de Saint Pierre, od les cardinaux l’adorent pour la troisieme 
fois ; et apres eux les ambassadeurs des princes, en présence d’une infinité de peuple 
dont cette vaste Eglise est remplie jusques au bout de son portique. On chante le 
Te Deum Laudamus. Puis le Cardinal Doyen dit les versets et oraisons mar- 

uees le ceremonial Romain ; ensuite on descende le Pape sur le Marche pié de 
l’Autel, un Cardinal Diacre luy dte la mitre, et il benit solennellement le 
peuple, &c.”—Tableau, &c., page 66. Picard, Ceremonies Religieuses, vol. i. 
pp. 49, 50. 

The following describes it in 1484—“‘ Pontifex novus precedente cruce et cardi- 
nalibus ad ecclesiam Sancti Petri descendit, et prostratus ante altare sine mitra 
aliquamdiu orat, agitque gratias Deo, et beatis apostolis. Tum surgens 4 cardi- 
nalibus super altare ad sedendum constituitur cum mitra; et prior episcoporum 
genuflexus incipit Te Deum Laudamus; quem hymnum cantores prosequuntur. 
Interim cardinales pedes electi, manus, et os deosculantur servato ordine : 

uod et alii, qui adsunt prelati et nobiles faciunt, &c. * * * His servatis 
Rovendlt electus de altari, et versus ad populum solemniter benedicit,” xc.— 
Libri tres, p. 8. 

This last account was compiled about 1484 (vide supra, note, p. 192). The “ Ordo 
Romanus” of Peter Amelius, compiled about 1370 (vide same note) does not place 
the Pope on the altar. Hence, this part of the ceremony must have been intro- 
duced in the intervening period. 
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the Tiara, the symbol of his temporal 
power. * 

But even on this occasion such an 
explanation is virtually rejected by 
Roman writers, and at Rome itself. 
They plainly tell us that all homage 
offered to the Pope is rendered to 
him not as the insignificant ruler of 
a petty principality, but in a much 
higher capacity. They affirm that 
“the adoration of the Pontiff, and the 
kissing of his feet, is founded on exam- 
ples from the Old Testament,” and like- 
wise from others in the New, “ thus of 
the two women” (in the Gospel) ‘* who 
only regarded the Messiah as a prophet, 
one, nevertheless, kissed his feet, wiped 
them with her hair, and perfumed 
them; and the other touched the hem 
of his garment, to obtain a cure for 
her incurable malady. It is, there- 
fore, much more the duty of those 
who have embraced Christianity, in- 
structed by the example of these wo- 
men, to kiss the feet of the Roman 
Pontiff as the Vicar and Locum tenens 
of Jesus Christ.”+ 

Surely, then, such obeisance cannot 
be interpreted as a mere acknowledg- 
ment of his temporal sovereignty over 
the Papal States, but as at all times 
and places the recognition of his being 
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then, it be possible to attach different 
degrees of honour on different occa- 
sions, to acts of homage similar in 
themselves, and offered to him in the 
same capacity, we must seek in the 
circumstances attending those occa- 
sions for the means of determining 
their comparative value. 

At the moment of his coronation, 
when he assumes only his temporal 
tiara, he is addressed as “the Father 
of Kings and Princes, the Ruler of 
this world, and the Vicar on Earth of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ,”{ and thus 
he is instructed that his temporal do- 
minon extends over all terrestrial 
kingdoms. What meaning, then, is 
to be attributed to the homage ren- 
dered to him, when assuming his higher 
dignity and wearing his pontifical mitre, 
he sits covered on the high altar, 
beholds multitudes prostrate around 
him, and hears the chaunt arise, “ We 
praise thee, O God; we acknowledge 
thee to be the Lord!” What else 
must we think of him who accepts 
such homage, but that he, “as God, 
sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God.” 


Nor is this assumption of authority, 
and this reception of homage, confined 


to the head of the hierarchy. By the 


personally invested with the authority 
office of the mass, it is extended to 


and dignity of Christ himself. If, 


*«*E Coronato il Papa di Tiara, Triregno detta, perché formata di tre corone 
ricahissime l’una imposta all altra, Usala mitra, in segno del Pontificato, ed il 
regno in segno d’impero e dominio . é chiamata regno, percioché non era 
allora fregiata se non di una sola corona.” —Relazione, vol. i. p. 135, note. 

Whoever wishes to see an account of the triple crown, and of the various 
symbolical meanings attributed to it, may consult Bonani under the Medal we 
are considering. 

T ‘‘ Giuseppe Stevano nel suo trattato ‘ De adoratione, et osculatione pedum S. 
Pontificis ;’ * * mostra essere questo rito fondato sopra gli esempj dell ’antico 
Testamento; e che siccome di due Donne, le quale non niconoscevano il Messia, 
che come Profeta inviato dal Cielo per significare agli nomini la volonta del Sig- 
nore, una gli bacid i piedi, glieli ascingo co ’capelli, e gliéli profumd; e l’altra 
tocco le frange, ch’ erano al basso della veste di lui per ottenere guarigione da 
malore incurabile: cosi é dovere di quelli, che hanno abbracciato il Cristianesimo, 
ammaestrati dell ’esemplare di queste due femmine, di bacciare il piede al Romano 
Pontefice, ch’ ¢ Vicario e ’Luogotenente di Gesi Cristo.”—Relazione, vol. i. 
pp. 153-4. To the same effect the compiler of the ‘* Tres libri,” in 1484, (p. exx) :— 
**Romanus Pontifex nemini omnium mortalium reverentiam facit assurgendo 
manifeste, aut caput inclinando, seu detegendo * * * Omnes mortales, et pre- 
sertim Christi fideles, cujuscunque dignitatis et preeminentia, cum primum in 
conspectum Pontificis adveniunt, distantibus spaciis ter debent ante illum genu- 
flectere, et in honorem salutoris nostri Jesu Christi, cujus vices in terris gerit, ejus 
pedes osculari,” &c. 

¢ ‘ll primo Cardinale Diacono gli pone in capo il Triregno, dicendo: Accipe 
Tiaram tribus coronis ornatam, et scias Patrem Te esse Principum, et Regum, 
Rectorem orbis, in Terra Vicarium Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi,” &¢e.—Z/bid. 
page 135. 
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every officiating priest, and introduced 
into every church throughout Roman 
Catholic Christendom. 

But this is a subject beyond our 
sphere, and one therefore on which 
we will not enlarge farther than to 
show, by one extract, that we do not 
make assertions at random. This 
shall be taken from the most un- 
doubted authority, viz., the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent, and from 
that part, which explains the sacrifice 
of the mass, and defines the character 
of the officiating priest. This is done 
in the following terms :— 


**And there is one and the same 
priest, Christ the Lord; for the minis- 
ters that make this sacrifice, undergo, 
not their own but the person of Christ, 
when they consecrate his body and blood; 
as is evident from the very words of the 
Consecration, for the priest says not, 
This is Christ’s body; but This is my 
body; that is, bearing the person of Christ 
our Lord, he changes the substance of 
the bread and wine into the true sub- 
stance of his body and blood.”* 


How deeply this doctrine is im- 
pressed on the minds of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, may be seen in 
the case of the learned and pious Ma- 
sillon, who, in his truly spirit-stirring 
addresses to the clergy under his 
charge, frequently invokes the belief 
of it, as the most universal and stimu- 
lating motive to clerical zeal and de- 
votedness. Thus he reminds them 
that— 


‘* There is nothing more sublime or 
venerable on earth, than to exercise, in 
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the room of Jesus Christ, the functions 
of his eternal priesthood.” 


And again, 


** We know, that in all our offices we 
put on, so to speak, the person of Jesus 
Christ ; we are the mediators between 
God and Man; and we continue, in his 
place, the ministry of their reconcilia- 
tion.” 


And from the same doctrine, while 
rebuking clerical immorality, he bor- 
rows the deep colouring of the follow- 
ing picture, drawn, it must be admit- 
ted, with a master’s hand :— 


‘* Behold then, without exaggeration, 
behold the position of a bad pastor. He 
is by anticipation, that man of sin, of 
whom St. Paul speaks, seated in the 
temple of God, to declare war against 
Jesus Christ, and to snatch souls from 
him, even at the foot of the altars raised 
to sanctify them.” 


Such were Massillon’s visions of 
priestly power; strange that while 
gazing on them, he should quote the 
apostolic prediction, and never suspect, 
that its fulfilment would consist, not in 
the abuse, but in the assumption of such 
powers. 

But, omitting any further remarks 
as to doctrine or prophecy, suggested 
by the foregoing facts, we cannot, in 
justice to the best interests of society, 
withhold two practical observations. 

What must be the result wherever 
an implicit belief in the preceding as- 
sumptions of priestly power prevails? 


* Catechism of the Council of Trent, faithfully translated into English by per- 
mission. Dublin, 1816 (page 202). 

The following is the Latin original, as taken from a copy purchased at Rome in 
1842, and printed at Bassani, 1825. ‘Sed unus, etiam atque idem sacerdos est 
Christus dominus: nam ministri qui sacrificium faciunt, non suam, sed Christi personam 
suscipiunt, id quod et ipsius consecrationis verbis ostenditur : neque enim sacerdos 
inquit ; hoe est Corpus Christi; sed, Hoc est Corpus meum : personam videlicet, 
domini gerens panis et vini substantiam, in veram ejus corporis et sanguinis sub- 
stantiam convertit.” 


¢ ‘Comme il n’est rien de plus grand, et de plus auguste sur la terre, que 
d’exercer, 4 la place de Jesus Christ les fonctions de son sacerdoce eternel?” * * * 
** Nous savons que dans toutes nos fonctions, nous revétons, pour ainsi dire, la 
personne de Jesus Christ; nous sommes les Mediateurs entre Dieu et les hommes, 
et nous continuous 4 sa place le Ministére de leur reconciliation."—Masillon, Con- 


Jerences et Discours Synodaux. Paris, 1776. Tom. iii. p. 102. 

** Voila cependant, sans outrer discours, voila l'état d’un mauvais Pasteur; il 
est d’avance cet homine de péché, dont parle Saint Paul, assis dans le temple de 
Dieu pour declarer la guerre a Jesus Christ, et venir lu enlever les ames jusqu’ 
aux pieds des autels elevyes pour les sanctifier.—J/bid, p. 25. 
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What but the most servile submission 
of mind and body to those supposed to 
be invested with such authority? And 
whensuch menas Massillon—one of the 
sincerest members and brightest orna- 
ments of the Roman Catholic commu- 
nion—could think and argue in the 
above manner, what effect must the 
doctrine he announces produce on the 
ignorance and superstition that usually 
pervade the lower orders? How can 
these orders be saved from such an 
effect but by rescuing them from the 
hands of those men, whose obvious in- 
terest it is, as well as their sworn duty, 
to inculcate these doctrines; and by in- 
sisting that the Bible—the only safe- 
guard against such errors—should be 


a fundamental element in every system 
of national education ? 

And further, if governments will not 
attempt this from a regard for the wel- 
fare of their subjects, they should not 
forget that their own is equally in- 
volved. For nothing can be more ob- 
vious than this, that for governments 
to assist in any way—whether by eccle- 
siastical endowments, or scholastic in- 
stitutions—in the propagation of such 
a creed, is, just so far and in the same 
proportion as it prevails, to transfer 
the hearts and consciences of their sub- 
jects to other rulers, and thus to render 
civil allegiance contingent on the mo- 
desty and forbearance of papal usurpa- 
tion. 


STANZAS. 


* Our better mind 
Is as a Sunday garment, then put on 
When we have nought to do; but at our work 
‘We wear a worse for thrift.’ 


’Tis past—a burning noon of warmth and light! 
The softened splendours of departing day 

On the lone summit of the distant height 
A moment linger in their onward way. 


Haste, ere they flee—and bid the scene, the hour, 
With the soft touch of harmony, restore 

From the deep slumber of past years, the power 
Of feeling and of song, to life once more. 


Peace in the gathering shadow steals abroad. 
Instinct with inspiration won from her, 

The breezes travel their mysterious road, 
And fluttering leaves and rippling waters stir. 


The freshest odours rise from herb and flower : 
The softest sunlight tinges every steep : 

Joy carols wildly from each brake and bower, 
And the waves murmur in their tranquil sleep. 


All—all, that thrills the senses, or the mind, 
Nature herself hath at this moment wove 
Into one spell of harmony, to bind 
The heart in chains of sympathy and love. 


Nor wholly of this world those glorious beams ; 
Nor mortal voices only charm the ear : 

From brighter skies escape some transient gleams, 
Some tones of seraph minstrelsy we hear. 


Oh, scene of beauty! hour of peace! not all 
Of paradise, as yet from earth is driven: 

Our Maker's image still survives the fall, 
Still hues of evening faintly image heaven, 


August, 1845, 
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MR. GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE.* 


Tue two volumes of Mr. Grote’s “ His- 
tory of Greece,” now presented to the 
public, are scarcely more than prefa- 
tory. Their effect, it is probable, will 
scarcely be in proportion to their great 
merit, as the interest of the mytholo- 
gical details with which they are chiefly 
conversant, arises solely from the after 
history of the people, whose arts and 
whos? literature have rendered the in- 
quiry into their modes of thought of im- 
portance. The fortunesof the commu- 
nities of Greece, during the four hun- 
dred and seventy-six years, which form 
the interval between the first Olympiad 
—the year 776 8. c., and the year 300 
B. C., “or the close of the generation 
which takes its name from Alexander 
the Great,” are the subject of Mr. 
Grote’s work. Without a knowledge 
of the legendary associations which 
influenced the habitual conduct of the 
people whom he describes, the facts 
which are recorded of them would be al- 
ways unimportant, often unintelligible. 
The reader, says Mr. Grote, “will not 
understand the frantic terror of the 
Athenian public during the Peloponne- 
sian war on the occasionof the mutila- 
tion of the statues called Herma, unless 
he entersinto the way in which they con- 
nected their stability and security with 
the domiciliation of the gods in the 
soil.”—Mr. Grote gives other exam- 
ples of the same kind, and we have 
little doubt that parts of this work, 
which appear at first view to dwell at 
disproportionate length on legends of 
gods and heroes, will do much to pre- 
pare the reader for listening with sym- 
pathy to the story of the men to whom 
these legends were the subjects of faith. 
The faith of this people—nay, of 
every people—is a portion of their 
history. 

Of the origin of the people them- 
selves, or of the native country of their 
first gods, Mr. Grote will not inquire. 
He does not deny the existence of 
tribes that have been called Pelasgic, 
or designated by other names, and to 


whom may be assigned an antiquity 
earlier than that of the Hellenes or his- 
toric Greeks, but he denies that we 
know anything whatever of them, and 
thinks that nothing has been done, 
worth doing, in removing the clouds 
of fable from earlier periods, by Miller, 
Thirlwall, &c. Of the gods of Greece 
Mr. Grote insists on the proper 
personality, including in the number 
those monstrous natures of the har- 
pyes, centaurs, gorgons, and the like. 
Uranos and Oneiros—Heaven and 
Dream—are persons just as much as 
Zeus or Apollo. The thought of alle- 
gorising them was of a date later than 
the original conception, and no allego- 
ries that have been suggested corres- 
pond with the whole series of events 
thus sought to be explained. Allegory 
obviously mingles with some of the 
stories, and to that extent Mr. Grote 
does not hesitate to recognize it. 
Early convulsions of nature and a few 
physical facts are thus embodied, but 
they are separable from the rest. The 
theogony of the Greeks cannot be 
translated into a system of physics. 

In thus taking the belief of the 
Greeks as we find it at the commence- 
ment of the historic period, we pre- 
sume that Mr. Grote, while he declines 
inquiring into its original sources, will 
scarcely assert it to be of home growth. 
If he does, the evidence is altogether 
against his view. Herodotus tells us 
that the Hellenes received their gods 
from the Pelasgians, and the Pelas- 
gians had them from the Egyptians— 
but, whencesoever derived, they became 
in Greece something very different 
from anything that had been elsewhere 
worshipped ; and perhaps the mode 
least likely to lead to error on the 
subject, is that of Mr. Grote, who 
seeks to explain the existing facts as 
he finds them in Homer and Hesiod, 
without looking further. We, at all 
events, have now to state Mr. Grote’s 
view: how far it is coincident with 
our own will appear hereafter. 


* The History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. 2 Vols. 8yo, London: 


John Murray. 1846, 
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In the order of conception, Zeus is 
the first and leading figure in the 
Greek Pantheon. No matter how long 
anterior in time Kronos, Uranos, and 
others may be represented, they are 
but the ornamental pedigree of Zeus, 
invented at a later period ; and because 
the human type is that in correspon- 
dence with which the imagination 
moulded its gods, the same vanities of 
princely descent are necessary for them 
as for man. Gods, like men, must have 
a past to repose on. The Olympic 
gods are given human attributes—they 
feel as men, but their acts are those 
of beings of vaster power. They are 
but a few belonging to the great sys- 
tem of personal agents through whom 
all nature was seen working by the 
imaginative Greek. Having laid down 
these propositions as the basis of his 
structure, Mr. Grote gives us from 
Hesiod the circumstances under which 
Zeus obtained dominion among the 
gods. He repeats the narratives from 
Hesiod rather than from Homer, as in 
Homer there are but occasional uncon- 
nected allusions; while the systematic 
treatment of the subject by Hesiod 
produced the effect of his work being, 
in heathen times, the depository of the 
belief of the Greeks ; and when hea- 
thenism was passing away, it became the 
storehouse from which assailants de- 
rived their knowledge of the system 
which they attacked. Hesiod had, how- 
ever, greatly extended the theogony 
of Homer, and the additions betray 
marks of Asiatic origin. The Orphic 
theogony extended that of Hesiod, and 
presented not only new persons, but 
persons of a character wholly distinct 
from those of the old fablers. Zagreus 
now, for the first time, makes his ap- 
pearance, and the orgies of Dionysus 
are introduced—both borrowed from 
the worship of Thrace. The thought 
of expiation and purification for homi- 
cide is introduced; and as Herodotus 
tells us that the ceremonies of purifi- 
cation were the same among the 
Lydians and the Greeks, Mr. Grote 
reasonably infers that the Greeks, of 
whose original customs purification 
formed no part, borrowed it from the 
Lydians. Purifications were not per- 
formed at first by the hands of a sepa- 
rated order of priests, but by those of 
a chief or king. 

The notion of a special taint arising 
from crime, and of the sufficiency of 
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religious ceremonies as a means of re- 
moving it, is said by Mr. Grote to be 
of a date subsequent to Homer. The 
rites introduced for the purpose were 
voluntary religious manifestations, dis- 
tinct from public sacrifices, and often 
offered to a god foreign from those of 
the country. Such act seems to have 
partaken more of the character of a 
magic ceremony than of anything felt 
as religion by those of unburthened 
conscience. As the exact performance 
of an unknown ceremony was the con- 
dition on which the god, whose favour 
was implored, was supposed to be ap- 
peased, the priest, who alone was 
imagined to know the precise details 
of the ritual observances necessary, 
became an important personage: In 
the desire of appeasing hostile gods, 
arose the mysteries of Eleusis and 
Samothrace. That these mysteries 
were originally one, seems proved 
from their resemblance. They run 
into each other so confusedly, that 
the most diligent inquirers have been 
at all times unable to distinguish 
them. Mr. Grote does not think 
that in the Mysteries any recondite 
doctrine, either religious or philoso- 
phical, was taught. 

In regarding the religion of the 
Greeks as underived from that of any 
other people, Mr. Grote has used such 
language as to make it seem probable 
that he regards it as the proper 
growth of the country itself. This is 
in no sense true. It is opposed not 
alone to all probability but to all his- 
tory. The account which Herodotus 
received from the priests of Dodona 
seems the true one—that the names of 
almost all the gods were originally 
derived from Egypt—* That they are 
of barbarian origin,” he adds, “ I am 
convinced by my different researches.” 
It appears undeniable that in the eas- 
tern mythologies, all their divinities 
were symbols of some natural object, 
or some power of nature. The god, 
whatever name might be given him, 
was but a symbol; and the narratives 
in which the adventures of the gods 
are told, were not capricious plays of 
fancy, but had reference to the sym- 
bolical character of the persons intro- 
duced. The story which Herodotus 
tells of Heracles seeing the face of 
Ammon, while he concealed the rest 
of his person with the skin of aram, is 
quoted by Herrmann in illustration of 
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this view of the subject. The narra- 
tive suggests nothing to a person ig- 
norant of the facts that the ram is the 
Egyptian type of spring, and that 
Heracles is the sun. ‘The story is 
told by Herodotus in connexion witha 
festival held at the opening of spring ; 
and that the commencement of the 
season is intended to be described by 
the legend, admits of no reasonable 
doubt. In those Asiatic mythologies 
there was an avoidance of fixed persona- 
tion; and hence the god, who but assumed 
shape of any kind to make himself seen, 
passed into any that gave most promi- 
nence to the thought intended to be sym- 
bolically presented. Hence, the Egyp- 
tian heads of beasts and birds attached 
to the human or other figures—the 
Hindoos’ gods with unnumbered 
hands—or the Diana of the Phrygians 
with her twenty breasts. With the 
Greeks themselves the symbol, which 
originated the god, was not at once 
or altogether lost. In the very first 
book of the Iliad, Apollo inflicting 
plague, is plainly identified with the 
sun. Though the human figure is 
throughout pictured in this magnificent 
passage, yet it seems impossible not to 
feel with Eustathius, that, in the words 
© 33s Fis voxri taxds,” the state of the 
atmosphere previous to pestilence is in- 
dicated, and that in the whole descrip- 
tion, the thought of the sun, of which 
Apollo was, in the older theogonies, the 
symbolical representation, was in Ho- 
mer’s mind. Zeus and Hera are, in 
another passage, the pure ether and 
the atmosphere of earth, but, with the 
Greeks, the symbol is never promi- 
nent, and is for the most part al- 
together lost sight of. A human cha- 
racter is given to the gods with the 
human shape which the imagination of 
the Greeks invested them with ;—and 
it is almost true, that the Greek poets 
may be said to have created them —is 
certainly true, to the extent that it be- 
came as impossible to deviate from the 
distinct pictures which Homer gave of 
his gods, as that of his mortal heroes, 
which limited and defined the repre- 
sentations of all after poets. 
“+ Honoratum si forte reponis Achillem, 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis, 


Sit Medea ferox invictaque, flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion, Lo vaga, tristis Orestes." 
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In this sense we must understand 
Herodotus (for in this way only can we 
render consistent what he says), when 
he states that “the invention of the 
Grecian theogony, the names, the ho- 
nours, the forms, and the functions of 
the deities, may, with propriety, be 
ascribed to Hesiod and Homer.”* 

We think that Mr. Grote is in error 
in ascribing too small effect to the Mys- 
teries. The entire evidence on the 
subject seems to us to prove, that 
whatever their relation to the popular 
religion may have been, an attempt 
was made in them to satisfy that inward 
feeling of religion, which man cannot 
exist without at times being conscious 
of, and which the fables of the poets, 
with respect to their Olympic gods, 
did not even in the slightest degree 
touch. Their Olympus itself was a 
dwelling-place on earth, whose gods— 
even seeking to resolve the question on 
the evidence which Homer gives— 
were far from filling the whole circle 
of duties which their position, if they 
are to be regarded as rulers over 
men, demanded. Among them we 
seldom see Demeter—and Dionysus 
never ; though both are mentioned by 
Homer, and though both, certainly (if 
we think of their symbolic meaning, as 
the givers of corn and wine), were of 
such moment to man, that it is im- 
possible their gifts should be forgot- 
ten in any serious recognition of man’s 
debts to the bounty of heaven. The 
cabinet council at Olympus seem occu- 
pied with wars and intrigues of love 
and politics; and to say the truth, 
men’s life, would, in all probability, be 
much happier if left to conduct their 
own affairs without their interference. 
In the Mysteries and the Oracles, 
traces of a deeper religion appear than 
in- the purely social circle of Homer's 
gods; and this, we think, is not felt by 
Mr. Grote. The perpetual changes in 
the stories told by the poets of the 
gods, and their occasionally denying 
the credibility of some of the legends, 
as inconsistent with true notions of the 
divine nature, are to our mind demon- 
strative proofs, that in everything re- 
specting them, the play of fancy was 
freely permitted. The remarkable pas- 
sage of Pindar in the first Olympic Ode, 
in which he expresses his disbelief of the 


* Beloe's Herodotus, vol. i. page 280. 
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story of Tantalus, as unworthy of the 
gods,* and proceeds to give another co- 
lour to the legend, would be enough to 
show the very slight hold the details 
of those stories had on the minds of 
the people. Could they be regarded 
as expressive of any thing resembling 
religious belief, no poet could thus 
deal with them. If the legends them- 
selves were then of this shifting cha- 
racter, can there be any object in 
detailing, at such prodigious length, 
(for they occupy almost a volume of 
Mr. Grote’s work), the stories in He- 
siod? The narratives differ irrecon- 
cileably from those in Homer, and 
still more from those in the later 
poets ; and the statement of the fact 
of this difference, does more to illus- 
trate the subject, than the transcript 
of any particular form of the legends. 

A more successful portion of Mr. 
Grcte’s book than his tales of the ac- 
tual dwellers of Olympus, is that part 
in which he describes the connexion 
between the various tribes or fami- 
lies of Greece in relation to its the- 
ogony. The links of connexion be- 
tween the different tribes, and the 
feeling of nationality, depended on 
the belief of a common ancestry, 
which rested to a great extent on 
the presumed descent of all from the 
gods: genealogies were not, as among 
modern nations, valuable from the 
number of mortal progenitors, but 
from the nearness of descent from the 
divine parent. The fewer the human 
links between them and the gods, the 
more illustrious was the family. The 
relation to the god or hero was that 
which arose from direct filiation. Ina- 
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chus is the son of Oceanus and Tethys. 
River Nymphs, the daughters of Zeus, 
become enamoured of men, and give 
birth to a mortal race, having a right 
to claim descent from Zeus. Poseidon 
is the father of a thousand sons. It 
is astonishing to what a late period 
this belief (if it can be called belief, 
when the imagination was so much at 
work, that truth and falsehood were 
undistinguished, and served but as its 
fluent materials), lingered in Greece. 
Plato, for instance, was regarded by 
many of his admirers as the son of 
Apollo. 


‘In the retrospective faith of a 
Greek, the ideas of worship and ances- 
try coalesced: every association of men, 
large or small, in whom there existed 
a feeling of present union, traced back 
that union to some common initial pro- 
genitor, and that progenitor, again, was 
either the common god whom they wor- 
shipped, or some semi-divine being close- 
ly allied to him. What the feelings of 
the community require is, a continuous 
pedigree to connect them with this 
respected source of existence, beyond 
which they do not think of looking back. 
A series of names, placed in filiation 
or fraternity, together with a certain 
number of family or personal adven- 
tures ascribed to some of the individuals 
among them, constitute the ante-histo- 
rical past through which the Greek 
looks back to his gods. The names of 
this genealogy are, to a great degree, 
gentile or local names familiar to the peo- 
ple,—rivers, mountains, springs, lakes, 
villages, demes, &c.,—embodied as per- 
sons, and introduced as acting or suf- 
fering: they are moreover called kings 
or chiefs, but the existence of a body of 
subjects surrounding them is tacitly 


* Eee: 3 avdei Odusy 
Eoinos aueQs daipovwy xe— 
Ady mewy yao airia. 
TR Tavrarov ot 3, avria 
Tgorigwy Qbsybouas. 


Olymp. i. 


This passage is, we find, referred to by Mr. Grote, and referred to the unbelief 


of a later age. 


This does not satisfy us; and, at all events, such considerations 


supply no answer to the discrepancies we allude to between Homer and Hesiod. 


+ Mr.Grote cites a passage from Ampére (‘ Histoire Litteraire de la France”), in 
which he describes the northern sagas, which are almost identical in character 
with the Greek muthoi :—‘“‘ La saga a son existence propre comme la poesie, comme 
histoire, comme leroman * * * Elle n’invente pas, mais repéte: elle peut se 
tromper, mais elle ne ment jamais. Ce récit souvent merveilleux, que personne ne 
fabrique sciemment, et que tout le monde altére and falsifie sans le vouloir, qui 
sé perpetue a la maniere des chants primitifs, ét populaires—ce recit, quand il se 
rapporte non A un heros mais un saint s’appellé une legende. 
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implied rather than distinctly set forth ; 
for their own personal exploits or family 
proceedings constitute for the most 
part the whole matter of narrative. 
And thus the genealogy was made to 
satisfy at once the appetite of the 
Greeks for romantic adventure, and 
their demand for an unbroken line of 
filiation between themselves and the 
gods. The eponymous personage, from 
whom the community derive their name, 
is sometimes the begotten son of the 
local god, sometimes an autochthonous 
man sprung from the earth, which is 
indeed itself divinized.” 

“Grecian antiquity cannot be at all un- 
derstood except in connexion with Gre- 
cian religion. It begins with gods and it 
ends with historical men, the former be- 
ing recognized not simply as gods, but as 

rimitive ancestors, and connected with 
the latter by a long mythical genealogy, 
partly heroic and partly human. Now 
the whole value of such genealogies 
arises from their being taken entire: 
the god or hero at the top is, in point 
of fact, the most important member of 
the whole; for the length and conti- 
nuity of the series arises from anxiety 
on the part of historical men to join 
themselves by a thread of descent with 
the being whom they worshipped in 
their gentile sacrifices. Without the 
ancestorial god, the whole pedigree 
would have become not only acephalous, 
but also worthless and uninteresting.” 


The great merit of Mr. Grote, in 
his account of the mythology of the 
Greeks, is, that he does not seek to 
reconcile the narratives with credi- 
bility. He tells them as he finds them; 
there they are—the belief of Greece ; 
to be looked at like the trees—like 
the flowers—like the men—like the 
mountains and streams of the land. 
Interpret. them, with one class of in- 
quirers, into history, magnified by the 
fancy of poets, and seek to reduce them 
to the measure of what we now may 
regard as credible, and what have you? 
A deceptive narrative—plausible, un- 
imaginative, unauthenticated, common- 
place, worthless. With another class, 
resolve it into moral allegories, and 
what have you? The capricious spe- 
culations of a later age—utterly dead 
—all, that was poetry, disenchanted, 
and reduced to dust. Still worse do 
you fare if you seek to read a system 
of physics; or, like Bacon, of political 
philosophy. Grote tells fables as fa- 
bles—tells them as Arnold and as 
Livy (for it is a mistake of Arnold’s 
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to think there is any difference of 
principle between him and Livy in 
this respect) told the old stories 
of Rome—those glorious old stories 
which have given us Macaulay’s great 
poems. 

The effort to distinguish what is 
true from what is false, in the old le- 
gends of Greece, on the presumption 
that the fiction had a basis of truth 
on which it rested, is well described 
by Mr. Grote as altogether fruitless, 
Indeed he denies that even any basis 
of truth (meaning by the word, fact) 
in most cases exists: — 


‘The general disposition to adopt 
the semi-historical theory as to the 
genesis of Greeian mythes, arises in 
part from reluctance in critics to im- 
pute to the mythopm@ic ages extreme 
credulity or fraud, and from the usual 
= that where much is be- 
ieved some portion of it must be true. 
There would be some weight in these 
oe of reasoning, if the ages under 
iscussion had been supplied with re- 
cords and accustomed to critical inqui- 
ry. But amongst a people unprovided 
with the former, and strangers to the 
latter, credulity is necessarily at its 
maximum, as well in the narrator him- 
self as in his hearers: the idea of deli- 
berate fraud is moreover inapplicable, 
for if the hearers are disposed to accept 
what is related to them as a revelation 
from the Muse, the estrus of composition 
is quite sufficient to impart a similar per- 
suasion to the poet whose mind is pene- 
trated with it. The belief of that day 
can hardly be said to stand apart by 
itself as an act of reason: it becomes 
confounded with vivacious imagination 
and earnest emotion; and in every case 
where these mental excitabilities are 
powerfully acted upon, faith ensues un- 
consciously and as a matter of course. 
How active and prominent such tenden- 
cies were among the early Greeks, the 
extraordinary beauty and originality of 
their epic poetry may teach us. 

‘* It is, besides, a presumption far too 
largely and indiscriminately applied, 
even in our own advanced age, that 
where much is believed, something must 
necessarily be true—that accredited 
fiction is always traceable to some basis 
of historical truth. The influence of 
imagination and feeling is not confined 
simply to the process of retouching, 
transforming, or magnifying narratives 
originally founded on fact; it will 
often create new narratives of its own, 
without any such preliminary basis. 
Where there is any general body of sen- 
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timent pervading men living in society, 
whether it be religious or political— 
love, admiration, or antipathy—all inci- 
dents tending to illustrate that senti- 
ment are eagerly welcomed, rapidly 
circulated and (as a general rule) easily 
accredited. If real incidents are not at 
hand, impressive fictions will be pro- 
vided, to satisfy the demand: the per- 
fect harmony of such fictions with the 
prevalent feeling stands in the place of 
certifying testimony, and causes men to 
hear them not merely with credence, 
but even with delight: to call them in 
question and require proof, is a task 
which cannot be undertaken without in- 
curring obloquy. Of such tendencies 
in the human mind, abundant evidence 
is furnished by the innumerable reli- 
gious legends which have acquired cur- 
rency in various parts of the world, and 
of which no country was more fertile than 
Greece—legends which derived their 
origin, not from special facts misre- 
ported and exaggerated, but from pi- 
ous feelings pervading the society, and 
translated into narrative by forward 
and imaginative minds—legends, in 
which not merely the incidents, but 
often even the personages are unreal, 
yet in which the generating sentiment 
is conspicuously discernible, providing 
its own matter as well as its own form. 
Other sentiments also, as well as the 
religious, provided they be fervent and 
widely diffused, will find expression in 
current narrative, and become portions 
of the general public belief—every cele- 
brated and notorious character is the 
source of a thousand fictions exemplify- 
ing his peculiarities. And if it be true, 
as I think present observation may show 
us, that such creative agencies are even 
now visible and effective, when the ma- 
terials of genuine history are copious 
and critically studied—much more are 
we warranted in concluding that in 
ages destitute of records, strangers to 
historical testimony, and full of belief 
in divine inspiration both as to the 
future and as to the past, narratives 
purely fictitious will acquire ready 
and. uninquiring credence, provided 
only they be plausible and in har- 
mony with the preconceptions of the au- 
ditors.” 


There can, we think, be little doubt 
that Mr. Grote is right in refusing to 
follow Creuzer and Herrmann, in their 
efforts to construct a narrative of the 


steps by which Greece originally be- 
came possessed of its mythology, when 
there is little more to rely on than 
the uncertain vestiges of etymology. 
A time may come—nay, is, we think, 
approaching--when something may 
come of these investigations. Hitherto 
absolutely nothing has been done; and 
the effort to deduce history from the 
traces of languages, the relations of 
which to each other are so imperfectly 
known as never to afford any sure 
footing, is, to say the least, prema- 
ture. We cannot, however, agree 
with our author in thinking that the 
Mysteries in their origin were without 
an esoteric meaning, or were merely 
foreign ceremonials, introduced into 
Greece at a period after the Homeric 
times, and to which their peculiar sig- 
nificance was given by later interpre- 
ters, who sought to create a philo- 
sophical religion distinct from the 
popular. We disregard wholly the 
allegories of the later Platonists ; but 
we think that there can be no doubt 
that all among the Greeks which could 
be properly called religion, was con- 
nected with the Mysteries. Indeed 
we think that Varro’s distinction of 
theology into three departments — 
the mythical, the civil, and the phy- 
sical—with his explanations of the 
classification, admit this. The first 
he regarded as belonging to the poets ; 
the second, to the state; the third, to 
philosophers. The first and third—the 
poetical and philosophic—stood then 
in the relation of text and comment ; 
the second, including public worship 
and religious rites, alone approaches 
the notion of what may, of course ina 
very imperfect sense of the word, be call- 
edreligion. Belief, in any proper sense 
of the word, in the “ fabulous Gods,”* 
did not exist. The effort to translate 
the old poetic stories into distinct alle- 
gories or into history, is well exposed 
by Plato. Socrates (in the Phedrus) is 
asked whether he believes the legend 
of Oreithyia, daughter of Erectheus, 
being carried off by Boreas. His re- 
ply is, that he adopts the current ver- 
sion of the story, and treats as unbelief 
the sort of interpretations, which we 
are now told was the real meaning 


* « Dicis fabulosos Deos accommodatos esse ad theatrum, naturales ad Mundum 
civiles ad urbem.”—Varro, in Augustin'sCivitas Dei, quoted for a different purpose, 


by Mr. Grote. 
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of such stories. “It would not be 
strange,” he says, “if I disbelieved it 
as the clever men do; I might then 
shew my cleverness by saying that a 
gust of Boreas threw her down from 
the rocks while she was at play; and 
that having been killed in this manner, 
she was reported to have been carried 
off by Boreas. Such speculations are 
amusing enough, but they belong to 
men ingenious and busy-minded over- 
much, and not greatly to be envied, if it 
be only for this reason, that after hav- 
ing set right one fable, they are under 
the necessity of applying the same pro- 
cess to a host of others—Hippocen- 
taurs, Chimeras, Gorgons, Pegasus, and 
numberless other monsters and incre- 
dibilities. A man who, disbelieving 
these stories, should try to find a pro- 
bable basis for each of them, will dis- 
play an ill-placed acuteness, and take 
upon himself an endless burthen for 
which at least I have no leisure: ac- 
cordingly, I forego such researches, 
and believe in the current version of 
the stories.”* It is not easy to use 
language that will not mislead; for 
Plato describes himself as a believer in 
such of the pupular legends as he thinks 
worthy of gods and heroes—he disbe- 
lieves the enormities told of them. 
«If the poets,” says he, “are permitted 
to imitate such legends, we must com- 
pel them to deny that the perpetra- 
tors were gods, or the sons of gods.” 
The test, then, in Plato’s mind of the 
credibility of the legend is its adequately 
representing some moral truth. This, 
perhaps was refining in as great a de- 
gree as any other class of interpreters. 

Mr. Grote disregards all chrono- 
logical speculations connected with 
Greece anterior to the period of the 
first Olympiad. On no supposition 
can they be defended. ‘The pedigree 
of the Spartan kings, for instance, is 
taken as the basis from which time is 
to be estimated; and thirty years being 
regarded as the equivalent of a gene- 
ration, computations are formed on this 
supposition. This is altogether il- 
lusory, as the genealogies are those 
of superhuman persons, and condi- 
tions derived from history have no 
bearing on the case. But this is too 
favourable a view of the matter, as it 
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assumes that the mythical persons 
were men or gods, or something of the 
kind. Listen, however, to Ottfried 
Miiller speaking on the subject :— 


** The mythical genealogies of Argos 
competed with those of Sicyon, and both 
these cities, by a long train of patriar- 
chal princes (most of whom are merely 
personifications of the country, its moun- 
tains and rivers), were able to place 
their origin at a period of the greatest 
antiquity.” 


The pedigrees, then, out of which wise 
men have been making history, were, 
for anything we know to the contrary, 
maps of the country. 

The pedigree of the Spartan kings, 
which furnished the basis of the calcu- 
lations which Mr. Grote examines, had 
no more pretensions to credibility than 
any other of the thousands with which 
Greece abounded. There was no 
kingdom—no city—no family without 
its pedigree—and in all were super- 
human beings introduced—indeed were 
the single object of what was almost an 
admitted political fiction to express or 
to create a link of connexion between 
the different communities of which 
Greece was composed. Fable has its 
own truth and its own laws. It * de- 
lightedly believes Divinities being itself 
divine.” It is a dull thing to at- 
tempt to reduce it to sober history. 


** When Hecatzus visited Thébes in 
Egypt, he mentioned to the Egyptian 
priests, doubtless with a feeling of satis- 
faction and pride, the imposing pedigree 
of the gens to which he belonged,— 
with fifteen ancestors in ascending line, 
and a god as the initial progenitor. 
But he found himself immeasurably 
overdone by the priests ‘who genealo- 
gised against him.’ They showed to 
him three hundred and forty-one wooden 
colossal statues, representing the suc- 
cession of chief priests in the temple in 
uninterrupted series from father to son, 
through a space of 11,300 years. Prior 
to the commencement of this long period 
(they said), the gods, one, along 
with men, had exercised sway in Egypt ; 
but they repudiated altogether the idea 
of men begotten by gods or of heroes.” 


Inall these genealogies, a few, proba- 


* We adopt Mr. Grote’s translation of the passage Grote’s Greece, vol. i. 586 


t Miiller’s 


“History of the Literature of Greece,” page 8. 
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bly very few, of the lower members of 
the series are real—the upper are fabu- 
lous—and we have no test whatever to 
apply to such seeming truth as may 
remain when what is plainly fiction is 
removed. No choice remains then, 
but to disregard the whole. We must 
remember that the Greeks had their 
own doubts and disputes whether some 
of the persons in those legends were 
men or gods; and the modern inquirer 
has not better data to go on than they 
had in any question that assumes the 
character of critical investigation. 

Fable, then, being to be regarded as 
fable, Mr. Grote’s account of the Gre- 
cian mythes in thus summed up by 
himself :— 


‘1. They are a special product of the 
imagination and feelings, radically dis- 
tinct both from history and philosophy : 
they cannot be broken down and de- 
composed into the one nor allegorised 
into the other. There are indeed some 
particular and even assignable mythes, 
which raise intrinsic presumption of an 
allegorising tendency; and there are 
doubtless some others, though not spe- 
cially assignable, which contain portions 
of matter of fact embodied in them ; but 
such matter of fact cannot be verified by 
any intrinsic mark, nor are we entitled 
to presume its existence in any given 
case unless some collateral evidence can 
be produced. 

‘*2. We are not warranted in apply- 
ing to the mythical world the rules 
either of historical credibility or chrono- 
logical sequence. Its personages are 
gods, heroes, and men, in constant jux- 
taposition and reciprocal sympathy; 
men too, of whom we know a large pro- 
portion to be fictitious, and of whom 
we can never ascertain how many may 
have been real. No series of such per- 
sonages can serve as materials for chro- 
nological calculation. 

‘««3. The mythes were originally pro- 
duced in an age which had no records, 
no philosophy, no criticism, no canon of 
belief, and scarcely any tincture either 
of astronomy or geography, but which, 
on the other hand, was full of religious 
faith, distinguished for quick and sus- 
ceptible imagination, seeing personal 
agents where we look only for objects 
and connecting laws ;—an age moreover 
eager for new narrative, accepting with 
the unconscious impressibility of chil- 
dren (the question of truth or falsehood 
being never formally raised) all which 
ran in harmony with its pre-existing 
feeling, and penetrated by inspired pro- 
phets and poets in the same proportion 
that it was indifferent to positive evi- 
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dence. To such ‘hearers did the primi- 
tive poet or story-teller address him- 
self: it was the glory of his productive 
genius to provide suitable narrative ex- 
pression for the faith and emotions 
which he shared in common with them, 
and the rich stock of Grecian mythes 
attests how admirably he performed his 
task. As the gods and the heroes 
formed the conspicuous object of na- 
tional reverence, so the mythes were 
partly divine, partly heroic, partly both 
in one: the adventures of Achilles, 
Helen, and Diomédés, Cidipus and 
Adrastus, Meleager and Althea, of 
Jas6n and the Argé, were recounted b 
the same tongues, and accepted wit 
the same unsuspecting confidence as 
those of Apollo and Artemis, of Arés 
and Aphrodité, of Poseidén and Hé- 
raklés, 

‘4. The time however came, when this 
plausibility ceased to be complete. The 
Grecian mind made an important ad- 
vance, socially, ethically, and intellec- 
tually. Philosophy and history were 
constituted, prose writing and chrono- 
logical records became familiar; a 
canon of belief more or less critical 
came to be tacitly recognized. More- 
over, superior men profited more largely 
by the stimulus, and contracted habits 
of judging different from the vulgar: 
the god Elenchus (to use a personifica- 
tion of Menander), the giver and prover 
of truth, descended into their minds. 
Into the new intellectual medium, thus 
altered in its elements, and no longer 
uniform in its quality, the mythes de- 
scended by inheritance ; but they were 
found, to a certain extent, out of har- 
mony even with the feelings of the 
people, and altogether dissonant with 
those of instructed men. But the most 
superior Greek was still a Greek, and 
cherished the common reverential sen- 
timent towards the foretime of his 
country. Though he could neither be- 
lieve nor respect the mythes as they 
stood, he was ‘under an imperious men- 
tal necessity to transform them into a 
state worthy of his belief and respect. 
Whilst the literal mythe still continued 
to float among the poets and the people, 
critical men interpreted, altered, de- 
composed, and added, until they found 
something which satisfied their minds 
as a supposed real basis. They manu- 
factured some dogmas of supposed 
original philosophy, and a long series of 
fancied history and chronology, retain- 
ing the mythical names and genera- 
tions even when they were obliged to 
discard or recast the mythical events. 
The interpreted mythe was thus pro~ 
moted into a reality, while the literal 
mythe was degraded into a fiction,” 
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There is, in connexion with this sub- 
ject, a dissertation by Mr. Grote, onthe 
Homeric poems, ofconsiderable interest. 
It is not surprising that between the 
earliest and the latest period assigned 
for the existence of the poet, there 
should be an interval of almost four 
hundred years—particularly when we 
consider how loosely all poems in his 
metre and on heroic subjects have 
been called by his name. In Chios 
there was a fraternity existing to the 
historic times, who claimed a descent 
from Homer—who worshipped him as 
a God with sacrifice—who cultivated 
poetry as an art—and whose account 
of the works called by the name of 
their ancestor was, that the composi- 
tions of the whole tribe—extending 
for many ages—were called by the 
one common name. They practised 
the art of Homer; and their works 
were, without any thought of decep- 
tion, called by the name of the clan. 
The process of imagination necessary 
for this identification was not unfami- 
liar to the Greeks. It is, indeed, fa- 
miliar in every language. When the 
“‘ poetry of Homer” was mentioned, the 
words were uttered in much the same 
sense as when we say “the religion of 
Mahomet.” This would account for some 
of the language of an early period, and 
show how naturally a false interpreta- 
tion might grow on words originally 
having a different meaning from that in 
which they were afterwards used. The 
question of the authorship of the great 

ems of the Iliad andthe Odyssey—all 
in truththat we now mean by Homer— 
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is substantially a different one. Were 
both those poems by the same author ? 
Is each or either of these poems a 
work having no original unity of de- 
sign, but a collection made in after 
times of ballads written at different 
periods, by different authors, and 
dove-tailed together with more or less 
skill ?* These questions, each of which 
branches into several topics of inquiry, 
are examined by Mr. Grote. He de- 
termines both poems to be of the same 
age, and the time of their production 
to have been between 850 8. c. and 776 
B.c. The preservation of poems of 
such length as the Iliad by oral tradi- 
tion, which was one of the reasons for 
believing them to have consisted ori- 
ginally of detached ballads, can only 
appear surprising to those who judge 
of the powers of memory by what it 
ordinarily is seen to accomplish in our 
own times. The rhapsodes were a 
class educated and trained to the reci- 
tation. We ourselves think we have 
met persons who could repeat the 
whole of Scott’s poetry. Mr. Grote 
quotes from one of the publications of 
the Oriental Translation Society in- 
stances of the same kind of memory as 
that required by the rhapsodists :— 


“The Kurroglian rhapsodes are 
called Kurroglou-Khans, from haun- 
den, to sing. Their duty is to know 
by heart all the meetings of Kurroglon, 
narrate them, or sing them, with the 
accompaniment of the favourite instru- 
ment of Kurruglou, the chungur, or sitar, 
a three-stringed guitar. Ferdausi has 
also his Shah-nama-khans, and the Pro- 


* We transcribe Wolf’s note, in which he brings together all he can find in the writ- 
ings of the ancients to favour his theory of Pisistratus having invented the argument 


in the Iliad. 


No one of them comes up to his point. 


It is plain that all they import 


is, that he arranged the separate rhapsodies according to the original design of the 


author. 


““Nune vero nihil opus est conjecturas capere: Historia loquitur. 


Nam 


vox totius antiquitatis, et, si summam spectes, consentiens fama testatur, Pisis- 
tratum carmina Homeri primum consignasse litteris, et, in eum ordinem redegisse 
quo nunc leguntur.—(Not.) Cic. de Orat. iii. 34. | Quis doctior iisdem illis tempori- 
bus, aut cujus eloquentia litteris instructior fuisse traditur, quam Pisistrati? qui 
primus Homeri libros, confusos antea, sic disposuisse dicitur, ut nunc habemus. Pau- 
san. vii. 26. p. 594. Usiiergaros san re “Oungou Oisomarusva Ts Kes aAABOU UYNWOriVE- 
petva ndoagsro. Joseph. c. Apion. i.2,. Pac, ovds “Opnoos sv yeamuaos thy airov money 
ROTALIGUY, GAAG Siaurnuovivoutyny tx Tw acuaTay Lorseov cuvTsénvas, Videlicet a Pisis- 
trato. Elian. V. Hist. xiii. 14. ‘Yorsgov Mesrrgares cuvayaywr, anions ray Trsala 
xas env Odvecuay. Liban. Panegyr. in Julian. T.i. p. 170. Reisk. UWeowrgarov texas. 
voussy base rns tov ‘Oungy wsxonusvor cvrddoyns. Suidas, vy. ‘Oungos; ‘Torteavoursrstn 
nas coviraydn bro modAwy, xo wakiora xo Mucwrearov, Tov TH Adnvaimy rugavvov. Eustath. 
p. 5. “Oe iv weer rs coer covets dior.ov xas suaguorror h rns TAsedog woinois* és 3s covdeusves 
ravrny, nar’ emirayny, ws Pars, Wsuowrgarov.” 

+ Mr. Grote (quoting Xenophon) says, ‘‘there were ‘gentlemen’ in Athens could 
repeat both Jliad and Odyssey by heart.” 
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phet Mahommed his Koran-khans. The 
memory of these singers is truly asto- 
nishing. At every request, they recite 
in one breath for some hours, without 
stammering, beginning the tale at the 
passage or verse pointed out by the 
vearers. * * * Qne of the songs of 
the Calmuck national bards lasts a 
whole day.”* 


In Herodotus’ account of the priests 
of Egypt, and Cesar’s of the Druids 
of Gaul, their prodigious memory is 
dwelt on. We transcribe, in a note, 
the passage from Cesar.t The accu- 
rate transmission, under these circum- 
stances, would be less likely than the 
substantial preservation. To the ques- 
tion, have they been accurately trans- 
mitted? Mr. Grote’s answer would 
be, that we have reason to know they 
have not. Passages are cited in 
ancient authors from these poems 
which do not now exist. Our solution 
of this latter fact would be somewhat 
different from Mr. Grote’s. The an- 
cient authors who cite them blunder- 
ed, or perhaps used the name of 
Homer in the loose way in which Mr. 
Grote tells us it was employed by the 
Homeride of Chios. It is suggested 
by Mr. Grote, as indeed it was by 
Miller and others, that the whole 
Iliad or Odyssey was not unlikely to 
have been recited, on successive days, 
at some of the Greek festivals. This is 
said in reply to the question, what 
could be the object of one great poem, 
at a time when there were no readers, 
and when it is assumed, therefore, it 
could not be judged of as a whoie? 
The answer is not an unfair one, even 
without any evidence of the fact, to 
the kind of criticism to which it is in- 


* Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia. 


p. 13, and also p. 372. 
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tended asareply. However, if rhap- 
sodes, or companies of rhapsodes, were 
in the habit of so reciting the poems, it 
is strange that of such a fact be- 
fore the time of Solon there should 
be no remaining evidence. The unity 
of any great work arises, however, not 
from external conditions of the demands 
of the audience to whom it isaddressed, 
but in obedience to the satisfying 
sense of completeness in the author's 
own mind. It is easy enough to 
imagine how the Iliad should have 
heen broken down into fragmentary 
ballads. We cannot see any ante- 
cedent probability of a number of 
ballads being put together so as to 
form an Iliad. If the question be a 
choice of difficulties, we are for the 
one Homer, as the less difficult sup- 
position. The world has at no time 
been so fertile of great poets as to 
make us think it a less wonderful 
thing to suppose the existence of more 
than one author for either of these 
greatworks. Think of lessening the 
miracle by imagining twelve Homers 
rather than one. Is not this to in- 
crease the difficulty beyond all mea- 
sure—shall we say even of possibi- 
lity—-when we remember that in the 
ages that have since passed, no such 
poet has appeared ?¢ 

Mr. Grote examines both poems. Of 
the unity of the Odyssey he is satisfied. 
It cannot have been formed of pre-ex- 
isting ballads. Its purpose is one—is 
everywhereapparent. Inaccuracies ex- 
ist, or seem to exist ; and it is impossible, 
we believe, quite to harmonize the 
time which the journeyings of Odys- 
seus and Telemachus must have occu- 
pied, when we would explain how they 


London: 1842. Introduction, 


+ ‘Magnum ibi numerum versuum ediscere dicuntur : itaque annos nonnulli vice- 


nos in disciplina permanent. 


reliquis fere rebus publicis privatisque rationibus Grecis utantur literis. 


Neque fas esse existimant ea literis mandare cum in 


Id mihi 


duabus de causis instituisse videntur; quod neque in vulgum disciplinam efferri 
velint neque eos qui discant literis confisos minus memorize studere: quod fero 
plerisque accidit ut preesidio literarum diligentiam in perdiscendo ac memoriam re- 
mittant.”—De bello Gallico, Lib. 6. . ; 

t We transcribe from the last number of the “* Quarterly Review,” in confirmation 
of our view, the following passage. ‘Nor is itan argument without great force 
that never in the history of man were two such poets, if not absolutely, yet nearly 
contemporaneous. One Homer is marvel enough ; it seems beyond possibility to 
multiply him even into two.” —Quarterly Review, vol. |xxviii. page 138. The 
resemblance, even in the form of expression, between this and what we have written 
above is very remarkable. It is, however, accidental. This article was sent to the 
printer’s betore the publication of the Review. 
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first came to meet in thetent of 
Eumeus. Qn ground such as this— 
which Mr. Grote properly refuses to 
build upon—one set of critics tell us 
that the poem was not originally one, 
and straightway begin to break it up 
into ballads, with many a hole in them ; 
another set say, “ oh, this was part of 
another epic, of which Telemachus 
was the hero—very probably by the 
same poet”—‘certainly not by the 
same poet,” says another ; “the style is 
altogether different ;” and in pretty 
much the same fashion as Schle- 
gel satisfied himself that Shakspeare 
wrote the ‘“‘ Widow of Watling-street,” 
and thathe not only wrote the “ York- 
shire Tragedy,” butthat it ought to be 
classed among his best and maturest 
works,* poor Homer is made answer- 
able for alt the cyclic nonsense, of which 
fragments any where appear, and 
every part of what articulately-speak- 
ing men, for the last two thousand 
years, have ascribed to him, is hacked 
and hewed to pieces. 


**At carminum primi auditores non 
adeo curiosi erant ut ejusmodi rerum 
rationes aut exquirerent aut expende- 
rent: neque eorum fides e subtilioribus 
congruentiis omnio pendebat. Monendis 
enim sunt etiam atque etiam Homerico- 
rum studiosi, veteres illos ae3ods non lin- 
gua professorid inter viros criticos et 
grammaticos aut alios quoscunque ar- 
gutiarum captatores carmina cantitasse 
sed inter eos qui sensibus animorum 
libere, incaute, et effuse indulgebant.”’t 


The really curious thing is, that 
considering the spirit in which the 
poem has been examined, so little in- 
consistency has been detected in the 
plot. 

Mr. Grote having satisfied himself 
of the unity of the Odyssey, by the 
unequivocal adaptation of its parts to 
each other, and the impossibility of 
breaking it into short stories, and also 
having convinced himself that it is of 
the same age as the Iliad, applies the 
principles at which he has arrived to 
the Iliad. Continuous epics are not in- 
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consistent with the character of the 
age in which one such as the Odyssey 
has been produced. © There is, there- 
fore, no antecedent probability against 
the unity of the Iliad. 

‘“‘ That the Iliad is not so essentially 
one piece as the Odyssey every man 
agrees,” is the proposition with which 
Mr. Grote opens his discussion of the 
question of the Iliad. There was, how- 
ever, one man who knew both poems 
well, and who did not agree in this pro- 
position. The same Iliad and Odyssey 
were before him as before us, and he ex- 
pressly describes the fable of the Odys- 
sey as “involved” when compared with 
that of the Iliad, and less satisfying 
the idea of perfect art. ‘ Of Homer's 
poems,” says Aristotle, ‘the Iliad is 
simple and impassioned—the Odyssey 
is involved.”{ The interweaving the 
fatal event to the suitors, with the 
prosperous issue to Odysseus, was a 
close of the poem which seemed too epi- 
grammatic to Aristotle’s severe taste. 
It arose from the desire of giving a 
false perception of pleasure to an au- 
dience,§ founded rather on their ex- 
pectations of what ought to be, had 
they the adjustment of the moral 
world, than on the high requirements 
of art. The song is too much of a ser- 
mon. While this is, no doubt, evidence 
of the unity of the poem in the sense, 
in which Mr. Grote contends for it, it 
disturbs the unity ofimpression. How 
different is the solemn and serene close 
of the Iliad, 


(* Ds diy’ apeduswrer rador "Exroges leweda- 
woi0.”’) 


shewing the funeral rites of Hector, 
whose death old predictions, believ- 
ed both by Greeks and Trojans, 
dwelt on by himself and Achilles, and 
the determination of Zeus communi- 
cated to Hera in the earlier parts of 
the poem, had inseparably connected 
with the fate of Troy in the divine 
plan. To us the peaceful close of the 
lliad is beyond expression the most 
beautiful thing we know in human 


*Schlegel’s Dramatic Literature, Lecture 12. 

+ Payne Knight's ‘** Prolegomena,” chap. 23. 

1. “HH wiv lauds amdovy xas wabnrixor’ n 38 Odvecsia wiewrsypivoy.”—Tleo) Llomerixns. 

§ “ Asvriga ds, 1 rewrn Asyouisn bore riwwy sees everacs, n TARY Tt ENV CoOTACy txyevea, 
nabamte n Odvecia xa: rtAsurice 6 tvavrias Tas Esrqibicr nas xeigors. Aoxsi Bs tives rpwrn 
Bia ray ror argu acbsruay. Anododoves yee o1 Conrail xar suxhy wrowvyTss ros Osaraus.— 
Eori di ovx dutn awe reaywrdias ndovn adda warrov rns xapewdies omtice.—Ibid. Chap. 14. 
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pooter-aiee anger of Achiiles at an end 

—and the sublime and tranquillizing 
thought of man’s proudest purposes 
overruled—at all times andin all things 
overruled or overcome— 


( Aus 3 iesAssiive Covan,”) 


the feeling with which the Iliad opens, 
left lingering on the mind, harmoniz- 
ing the whole scene of tumult. 

Aristotle speaks of Homer having 
in both poems attained that unity of 
subject, which consists not alone in 
every part of the work being subordi- 
nated to a common purpose, but in the 
fact that no one part can be removed 
from its place or separated from the rest. 
A passage thus separable he does not re- 
gard as in any proper sense belonging 
to the work at all. The adventures of 
Theseus and Hercules, he says, were 
told in metrical narratives, which he 
will not allow to possess the unity 
which a poem requires, as the incidents 
might, without injury to the plan, be 
varied, or displaced, or omitted. 

Mr. Grote says that particular pas- 
sages are more easily separated from 
the context of the Iliad than of the 
Odyssey. There can be no doubt that 
particular passages may be thus re- 
moved, and that so removed they stand 
out in more prominence than any 
thing that could be selected from the 
Odyssey. This could not but be, con- 
sidering the general plan of both 
poems, the absence and inaction of 
Achilles being the condition, on which, 
according to the poet’s conception of 
his superiority to the Greek chieftains, 
the opportunity of distinction was 
given tothe others. The question, 
then, is not of the brilliancy of the 
passages so supposed to be removed, 
and their appearing to be perfect in 
themselves; but of the effect on the re- 
maining part of the poem of removing 
these passages. Our own examina- 
tion of the poems has satisfied us that, 
in this respect, the Iliad would suffer 
more asawhole by the separation of any 
passages whatever, however such pas- 
sages may seem to possess an indepen- 
dent vitality, than the Odyssey. Mr. 
Grote thinks he sees in the Iliad evi- 
dence that it consisted originally of a 
shorter poem, confined more properly 
to Achilles—that an Achilleid, as he 
would call this smaller poem, composed 
by one poet, was afterwards enlarged 
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" other poets of the same age into an 
Iliad, Of this, we own, that we can- 
not see the possibility. The Achilleid 
would, according to Mr. Grote’s view, 
consist of the first book of what now 
constitutes the Iliad, the eighth, the 
eleventh, and following books, to the 
twenty-second. The parts supposed 
to be no part of the original design are 
(together with one or two rejected 
as interpolations, and not belonging 
either to Iliad or Achilleis) chiefly 
those which describe the battles dur- 
ing the absence of Achilles, after his 
quarrel with Agamemnon. We own 
that the inaction of Achilles seeming 
to us a part of the plan as much 
as his acts, we cannot think that 
there is any probability in the existence 
of a poem omitting this inaction, and, 
if this be so, to fill up the intervals of 
his absence with the unavailing exer- 
tions of others, seems almost forced on 
the poet. Indeed, if we had to choose 
among improbabilities, we think Lach- 
man’s division of the poem into some 
sixteen unconnected ballads, is at- 
tended with less difficulty than Mr. 
Grote’s Iliad grafted on an Achilleis. 
The separate adventures of Diomedes, 
Menelaus, Odysseus, and the others, in 
the earlier books of the Iliad, are all 
imperfect without Achilles. They lead 
to no result, and the reader is made 
remember at all times that they can 
lead to none. An Achilleid, without 
the addition to the glory of Achilles 
thus given him, would leave him 
scarcely the superior of any of King 
Agamemnon’s heroes. The thought, 
in Homer, of enhancing the glory of 
Achilles by displaying the prowess of 
the other chieftains, is not unlike that 
of Spenser, who, in each of the books 
of his magnificent romance, would 
seem to task the powers of his imagi- 
nation in the description of a hero, 
surpassingly great, but whose great- 
ness being exhibited in some single 
attribute, serves but to suggest an in- 
adequate measure of the virtues of the 
Prince Arthur of his story, who armed 
by Merlin and inspired by Gloriana, 
unites and embodies in himself the 
virtues of all. 

The ninth book of the Iliad is one 
with which Mr. Grote especially quar- 
rels. It not only does not form a part 
of the original Achilleis, but, if we 

understand Mr. Grote rightly, he 
would degrade it from the Iliad. His 
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words are these :—“ The tenth book 
is a portion of the Iliad, but not of 
the Achilleis ; while the ninth book 
appears to me an addition (I venture 
to say an unworthy addition) nowise 
harmonizing with that main stream 
of the Achilleis, which flows from 
the eleventh book to the twenty- 
second.” The book gives an account 
of an embassy from Agamemnon 
to Achilles, conducted by Odysseus. 
Some of its apparent or real incon- 
sistencies with other parts of the nar- 
rative, may arise from inadvertence 
on the part of Homer or his readers : 
* It is not Homer nods, but we that sleep ;" 
or perhaps some of the difficulty may 
arise from our assuming as fact all 
that Odysseus is made to say, forget- 
ting his charagter ;* but the loss of the 
book would be a serious one, even 
though it cannot be made a part of 
the phantom Achilleis. We will not 
now discuss its connexion with the other 
parts of poems; but surely a book that 
contains the passage of Achilles singing 
to the harp the deeds of heroes—a 
passage which, perhaps, more than 
any other has been dwelt on by those 
who would form to themselves any 
distinct picture of those old heroic 
times, cannot be regarded as so utterly 
unworthy as Mr. Grote would per- 
suade himself. The same book con- 
tains that strange allegory of Prayers, 
the daughter of Zeus, following the 
steps of Ate to undo the evils that 
Violence inflicts ; an allegory that goes 
far to satisfy us that Homer's Olympic 
gods exhibited but a small part of the 
religion of the poet, or of that of the 


* Ey rovrosg dndcs roig sxsoi Tov Toomey snare 
’ . , , ; 
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heroic times. ‘The book, it would 
seem, has been admired by the poets, 
for Ovidt has closely translated from 
it, and it has been imitated by Virgil.} 
The orators, and the teachers of ora- 
tory, did not hesitate to quote it as 
authority on questions of their art, 
for in this way we find it alluded to 
by Cicero and by Quinctilian. The 
moralists and mannerists were at it 
too; for we find our old friend Alex- 
ander Pope quoting Plutarch,§ who 
admires Nestor’s decorum in discuss- 
ing the fitness of appeasing Achilles, 
not in public, but in a private council 
of the chiefs; and there is another 
old gentleman, with one of those long 
names Only to be uttered on holidays,| 
who thinks well of Nestor’s discretionin 
advising Agamemnon for this purpose 
to ask his friends to supper, where 
they may talk over the thing. The 
critics of the days of old were at it, 
and Aristarchus§ cut out four lines, 
thus admitting the genuineness of the 
rest. The four lines thus removed 
have been luckily preserved by Plu- 
tarch, and modern editors have re- 
stored them. The philosophers have 
been reading this book; nay, it seems 
to have had in it something of the 
character of prophecy or divination, 
for a beautiful female appeared to 
Socrates in a dream, and addressing 
him by his name, repeated to him 
the Homeric line, in which Achilles 
speaks of arriving at Phthia within 
three days, from which Socrates in- 
ferred that he was to die on the third 
day from the communication.** There 
is no doubt that the ninth book may 
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t Compare verse 122, &c., with Ovid’s Epistole Heroidum—Briseis to Achilles, 
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} Compare verse 340 with Virgil, An. ix. 136. 
§ See a passage of Plutarch on Music, quoted by Pope—Wakefield’s Pope's 
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omer in the Fortunate Islands—‘ Quant aux vers que 


nous disons n’etre pas de luy (we quote from an old French translation, not 
having the original near us) je luy demanday s’il les avoit escrits, et il me dit 
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be more easily separated from the 
poem, leaving a less visible rent in 
the texture than most other passages, 
but that something would be lost in 
the omission, in the opinion of the 
ancients at least, we think we have 
established ; and it so happens that 
this passage, by whomever or when- 
ever written, must have been com- 
posed with reference to the position 
it occupies, for it seems impossible 
to read it as an unconnected ballad, 
so many are its allusions to the former 
parts of the poem. 

Mr. Grote regards the Iliad and the 
Odyssey as works belonging to the 
same age, but the production of diffe- 
rent authors. The old theory is, we 
think, the true one, which made them 
the work of one author but of a differ- 
ent age. We hesitate to admit 
the reasoning on which different au- 
thors are assigned to these poems. 
The inconsistencies in the mythology 
of the poems, furnish the most plausi- 
ble argument for the diversity of au- 
thorship; but the different train of 
thought in which the feelings of the 
poet must necessarily run, in subjects 
so diverse in kind, would account for 
much of this;—much, too, would be 
accounted for by the increased age of 
the poet, for we think Longinus ren- 
ders it more than probable that the 
Odyssey was the work of Homer’s old 
age. On no class of subjects is there 
more probability of important varia- 
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tions of opinion in youth and age, than 
on those of morals ; and this would, in 
a Grecian poet of any period, be likely 
to express itself in his mythological 
pictures. We ourselves, apart alto- 
gether from the evidence of the poems, 
which yet, we think, irresistibly points 
to one author of both poems, think the 
almost uniform language of the great 
critics of antiquity, cannot, on such a 
question, be set aside. Even in the few 
passages which we have, without any 
reference to this argument, cited, we 
find Aristotle‘and Longinus comparing 
the poems, under circumstances that 
deprives what they say of all meaning, 
unless we suppose they deliberately 
regarded both poems as the work of 
one author. But we have already ex- 
ceeded our limits. 

To Mr. Grote we feel greatly in- 
debted. Nothing can be better than 
his description of that state of mind 
which perhaps exists in the infancy 
of all nations, and to which there is 
something analogous in the infancy of 
the individual, in which everything that 
presents itself to the senses or to the 
mind, is but the material out of which 
it moulds capricious creations of its 
own. Of legendary Greece nothing 
can be more striking than his account. 
We look with impatience for his future 
volumes. The gods of Greece—tha 
creation of her poets—are valuable 
chiefly as they enable us to understand 
her men. A. 
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‘“* Socrates—lIn a good hour, then, Crito; so let it be, if it so please the gods. 


But I do not think it will arrive to-day.” 
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** Crrro—So they say who regulate such matters.” 

‘** SocraTes—I do not think, then, that it will arrive this coming day, but to- 
morrow ; and I conjecture this from a dream I had this very night, a little before 
you arrived; wherefore you seem to have wisely avoided waking me.” 

** Crrro—Of what nature was the dream ?” 
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THE BLACK PROPHET.—A TALE OF IRISH FAMINE, 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


CHAPTER XIII.—SARAH’S DEFENCE OF A MURDERER. 


Oor readers are not, perhaps, in ge- 
neral aware that a most iniquitous 
usage prevailed among Middlemen 
Landlords, whenever the leases under 
which their property was held were 
near being expired. Indeed, as a 
landed proprietor, the middleman’s 
position differed most essentially from 
that of the man who held his estate in 
fee. The interest of the latter is one 
that extends beyond himself and his 
wants, and is consequently transmitted 
to his children, and more remote de- 
seendants ; and on this account he is, 
or ought to be, bound by ties of a dif- 
ferent and higher character, to see 
that it shall not pass down to them in 
an impoverished or mutilated condi- 
tion. The middleman, on the con- 
trary, feels little or none of this, and 
very naturally endeavours to sweep 
from off the property he holds, whilst 
he holds it, by every means possible, as 
much as it can yield, knowing that 
his tenure of it is but temporary and 
precarious. For this reason, then, it 
too frequently happened that on find- 
ing his tenants’ leases near expiring, 
he resorted to the most unscrupulous 
and oppressive means to remove from 
his land those who may have made im- 
provements upon it, in order to let it to 
other claimants at a rent high in pro- 
portion to these very improvements. 

Our readers know that this is not 
an extreme case, but a plain, indis- 
putable fact, which has, unfortunate- 
ly, been one of the standing grievances 
of our unhappy country, and one of 
the great curses attending the vicious 
and unsettled state of property in Ire- 
land. 

Dick-o’-the-Grange’s ejectment of 
Condy Dalton and his family, there- 
fore, had, in the eyes of many of the 
people, nothing in it so startlingly op- 
pressive as might be supposed. On the 
contrary, the act was looked upon 
as much in the character of a matter 
of right on his part, as one of op- 
pression to them. Long usage had re- 
conciled the peasantry to it, and up to 


the period of our tale, there had been 
no one to awaken and direct public 
feeling against it. 

A fortnight had now elapsed since 
the scene in which young Dalton had 
poured out his despair and misery 
over the dead body of Peggy Murtagh, 
and during that period an incident 
occurred, which, although by no means 
akin to the romantic, had produced, 
nevertheless, a change in the position 
of Dick-o’-the-Grange himself, without 
effecting any either in his designs or 
inclinations. His own Leases had ex- 
pired, so that, in one sense, he stood 
exactly in the same relation to the 
Head Landlord, in which his own te- 
nants did to him. Their leases had 
dropped about a twelvemonth or more 
before his, and he now waited until he 
should take out new ones himself, pre- 
vious to his proceeding any further in 
the disposition and re-adjustment of his 
property. 

Such was his position and theirs, 
with reference to each other, when 
one morning, about a fortnight or bet- 
ter subsequent to his last appearance, 
young Dick, accompanied by the Black 
Prophet, was seen to proceed towards 
the garden—both in close conversation. 
The Prophet’s face was now free from 
the consequences of young Dalton’s 
violence, but it had actually gained in 
malignity more than it had lost by the 
discoloration and disfigurement re- 
sulting from the blow. There was 
a calm, dark grin visible when he 
smiled, that argued a black and satanic 
disposition ; and whenever the lips of 
his hard, contracted, and unfeeling 
mouth expanded by his devilish sneer, 
a portion of one of his vile side fangs 
became visible, which gave to his fea- 
tures a most hateful and viper-like as- 
pect. It was the cold, sneering, cow- 
ardly face of a man who took delight 
in evil for its own sake, and who 
could neither feel happiness himself, 
nor suffer others to enjoy it. 

As they were about to enter the 
garden, Donnel Dhu saw approaching 
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him at a rapid and energetic pace, 
his daughter Sarah, whose face, now 
lit up by exercise, as well as by the 
earnest expression of deep interest 
which might be read in it, never be- 
fore appeared so strikingly animated 
and beautiful. 

** Who is this lovely girl approach- 
ing us?” asked the young man, whose 
eyes at once kindled with surprise and 
admiration. 

“That is my daughter,” replied 
Donnel, coldly ;—** what can she want 
with me now, and what brought her 
here ?” 

‘Upon my honour, Donnel, that 
girl surpasses anything I have seen 
yet. Why she’s perfection—her fi- 
gure is—is—I havn’t words for it— 
and her face—good heavens! what 
brilliancy and animation!” 

The Prophet's brow darkened at his 
daughter’s unseasonable appearance in 
the presence of a handsome young 
fellow of property, whose character 
for gallantry was proverbial in the 
country. 

*‘ Sarah, my good girl,” said he, 
whilst his voice, which at once be- 
came low and significant, quivered 
with suppressed rage—* what brought 
you here, I ax? Did any one send 
for you? or is there a matther of life 
and death on hands that you tramp 
afther me in this manner—eh ?” 

«It may be life an’ death for any- 
thing I know to the contrairy,” she 
replied ; “you are angry at some- 
thing, I see,” she proceeded,—* but 
to save time, | want to spake to you.” 

«You must wait till I go home, 
then, for I neither can nor will spake 
to you now.” 

“ Father, you will—you must,” she 
replied—* and in some private place 
too. I won't detain you long, for I 
haven’t much to say, and if I don’t say 
it now, it may be too late.” 

* What the deuce, M‘Gowan!” said 
Dick, “speak to the young woman— 
you don’t know but she may have 
something of importance to say to 
you.” 

She glanced at the speaker, but with 
a face of such indifference, as if she 
had scarcely taken cognizance of hin 
beyond the fact, that she found some 
young man there in conversation with 
her father. 

Donnell, rather to take her from 
under the libertine gaze of his young 
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friend, walked a couple of hundred 
yards to the right of the garden, 
where, under the shadow of some 
trees that overhung a neglected. fish- 
pond, she opened the purport of her 
journey after him to the Grange. 

** Now, in the devil’s name,” he 
asked, “ what brought you here ?” 

* Father,” she replied, “ hear me, 
and do not be angry, for I know—at 
laste I think—that what I’m goin’ to 
say to you is right.” 

*«* Well, madam, let us hear what 
you have to say.” 

‘*] will—an’ I must spake plain, too. 
You know me ;—that I cannot think 
one thing and say another.” 

«Yes, I know you very well—go on 
—ay, and so does your unfortunate 
stepmother.” 

«* Oh—well!” she replied—* yes, I 
suppose so—ha! ha!” Ina moment how- 
ever, her face became softened withdeep 
feeling ;—* Oh, father,” she proceeded, 
“maybe you don’t know me, nor she 
either ; it’s only now I’m beginnin’ to 
know myself. But listen—lI have often 
observed your countenance, father— 
I have often marked it well. I can 
see by you when you are pleased or 
angry—but that’s aisy; I can tell, 
too, when the bad spirit is up in you 
by the pale face but black look that 
scarcely any one could mistake. I have 
seen every thing bad, father, in your 
face—bad temper, hatred, revenge— 
an’ but seldom any thing good. Fa- 
ther, I’m your daughter, and don’t be 
angry !” 

** What, in the devil’s name, are 
you drivin’ at, you brazen jade? 

‘Father, you said this mornin’, be- 
fore you came out, that you felt your 
conscience troublin’ you for not dis- 
coverin’ the murdher of Sullivan; 
that you felt sorry for keepin’ it to 
yourself so long—sorry !—you said you 
were sorry, father !” 

| did, and I was.” 

‘Father, I have been thinkin’ uf 
that since; no, father—your words 
were false; there was no sorrow in 
your face, nor in your eye—no, father, 
nor in your heart. I know that—l 
feel it. Father, don’t look so; you 
may bate me, but I'm not afraid. 

** Go home out 0’ of this,” he replied 
—* be off, and carry your cursed mad- 
ness and nonsense somewhere else.” 

“Father, here I stand—your own 
child—your only daughter ; look me 
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in the face—let your eye look into 
mine, if you can. I challenge you 
toit! Now, mark my words—you 
are goin’ to swear a murdher against 
the head of a poor and a distressed 
family—to swear it—and, father, you 
know he never murdhered Sullivan !” 

The Prophet started and became 
pale, but he did not accept the chal- 
lenge. 

He looked at her, however, afte? a 
struggle to recover his composure, 
and there she stood firm,—erect; her 
beautiful face animated with earnest- 
ness, her eyes glowing with singular 
lustre, yet set, and sparkling in the 
increasing moisture which a word or 
thought would turn into tears. 

** What do you mane, Sarah,” said 
he, affecting coolness—* what do you 
mane? Jknow! Explain yourself.” 

« Father, I will. There was a bad 
spirit in your face and in your heart 
when you said you were sorry—that 
you repented for consalin’ the mur- 
dher so long; there was, father, a 
bad spirit in your heart, but no re- 
pentance there ? 

“ An’ did you come all the way 
from home to tell me this ?” 

** No, father, not to tell you what 
I have said,—but, father dear, what I 
am goin’ to say; only first answer 
me. If he did murdher Sullivan, was 
it in his own defence?—was it a cool 
murdher?—a cowardly murdher?—be- 
cause if it was, Condy Dalton is a 
bad man. Bat still listen: it’s now 
near two an’ twenty years since the 
deed was done. I know little about 
religion, father—you know that—but 
still I have heard that God is willin’ 
to forgive all men their sins if they 
repent of them—if they’re sorry for 
them. Now, father, it’s well known 
that for many a long year Condy Dal- 
tonhas beenin great sorrow ofheart for 
something or other ; can mandomore?”’ 

“Go home out o’ this, I say—take 
yourself away.” 

*¢ Oh, who can tell, father, the in- 
ward agony and bitther repentance 
that that sorrowful man’s heart, may- 
be, has suffered. Who can tell the 
tears he shed, the groans he groaned, 
the prayers for mercy he said, may- 
be, an’ the worlds he would give to 
lave that man that he killed—only by 
a hasty blow, maybe—again alive and 
well! Father don’t prosecute him—lave 
the poor heart-broken ould man to 
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God! Don’t you see that God has 
already taken him an’ his into his 
hands—hasn’t he punished them a 
hundred ways for years? Haven't 
they been brought down, step by step, 
from wealth an’ respectability, till 
they’re now, like poor beggars, in the 
very dust? Oh, think, father—dear 
father—think of his white hairs— 
think of his pious wife that every one 
respects—think of his good-hearted, 
kind daughters—think of their poverty, 
and of all they have suffered so léng— 
an’ above all, oh, think, father dear, 
of what they will suffer if you are the 
manes of takin’ that sorrowful white- 
haired ould man out from the middle 
of his poor, but lovin’ and dacent and 
respected family, and hangin’ him for 
an act that he has repented for, may- 
be, and that we ought to hope the Al- 
mighty himself has forgiven him for. 
Father, I go on my knees to you to 
beg that you won't prosecute this ould 
man—but lave him to God!” 

As she uttered the few last sen- 
tences, the tears fell in torrents from 
her cheeks; but when she knelt— 
which she did—her tears ceased to 
flow, and she looked up into her fa- 
ther’s face with eyes kindled into an 
intense expression, and her hands 
clasped as if her own life and ever- 
lasting salvation depended upon his 
reply. 

“Go home, I desire you,” he re- 
plied, with a cold sneer—for he had 
now collected himself, and fell back 
into his habitual snarl—* Go home, I 
desire you, or may be you'd wish to 
throw yourself in the way of that 
young profligate that I was spakin’ to 
when you came up. Who knows, 
afther all, but that’s your real design, 
and neither pity nor compassion for 
ould Dalton.” 

“Am I his daughter?” she re- 
plied, whilst she startled to her feet, 
and her dark eyes flashed with dis- 
dain—* Can I be his daughter ?” 

**] hope you don’t mean to cast a 
slur upon your He paused a 
moment, and started as if a serpent 
had bitten him; but left the word 
“mother” unuttered. 

Again she softened, and her eyes 
filled with tears—‘ Father, 1 never 
had a mother !” she said. 

“No,” he replied; ‘or if you had, 
her name will never come through my 
lips.” 
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She looked at him with wonder for 
a few moments, after which she turned, 
and with a face of melancholy and 
sorrow, proceeded with slow and me- 
ditating steps in the direction of their 
humble cabin. 

Her father, who felt considerably 
startled by some portions of her ap- 
peal, though by no means softened, 
again directed his steps towards the 
garden gate, where he had left young 
Dick standing. Here he found this 
worthy young gentleman awaiting his 
return, and evidently amazed at the 
interview between him and his daugh- 
ter ; for although he had been at too 
great a distance to hear their conversa- 
tion, he could, and did see, by the 
daughter's attitudes, that the subject 
of their conversation was extraordi- 
nary, and consequently important. 

On approaching him, the Prophet 
now, with his usual coolness, pulled 
out the tress which he had, in some 
manner, got from Gra Gal Sullivan, 
and holding it for a time, placed it in 
Dick's hands. 

“ There’s one proof,” said he, allud- 
ing to a previous part of their conver- 
sation, “that I wasn’t unsuccessful, 
and, indeed, I seldom am, when I ‘set 
about a thing in earnest.” 

‘¢ But is it possible,” asked the other, 
“that she actually gave this lovely 
tress willingly—you swear that ?” 

‘* As heaven’s above me,” replied 
the Prophet, “ there never was a ring- 
let sent by woman to man with more 
love than she sent that. Why, the 
purty creature actually shed tears, and 
begged of me to lose no time in 
givin’ it. You have it now, at all 
events—an’ only for young Dalton’s 
outrage, you'd have had it before 


«‘ Then there’s no truth in the re- 
port that she’s fond of him.” 

“© Why—ahem—n—no—oh no— 
not now—fond of him she was, no 
doubt; an’ you know it’s never hard to 
light a half-burned turf—or a candle 
that was lit before. Ifthey could be 
got out of the counthry, at allevents— 
these Daltons—it would be so much 
out of your way, for between you an’ 
me, J can tell you that your life won't 
be safe when he comes to know that 
you have put his nose out of joint with 
the Gra Gal.” 

“It’s strange, however, that 
should change so soon !” 


she 
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“ Ab, Masther Richard ! how little 
you know of woman, when you say so. 
They’re a vain, uncertain, selfish 
crew—women are—there’s no honesty 
in them, nor I don’t think there’s a 
woman alive that could be trusted, if 
you only give her temptation and op- 
portunity—none of them will stand 
that.” 

« But how do you account for the 
change in her case, I ask ?” 

“ V'Iltellyouthat. First an’ foremost 
your’re handsome—remarkably hand- 
some.” 

«Come, come, no nonsense, Donnel 
—get along, will you, ha! ha! ha!l— 
handsome indeed!—never you mind 
what the world says—well !” 

“* Why,” replied the other, gravely, 
“ there’s no use in denyin’ it, youknow; 
it’s a matther that tells for itself, an’ 
that a poor girl with eyes in her 
head can judge of as well as a 
rich one—at any rate, if you're not 
handsome, you're greatly belied; an’ 
every one knows that there’s never 
smoke without fire.” 

“Well, confound you!—sincethey’ll 
have itso, [suppose I mayas welladmit 
it—I believe lam a handsome dog, and 
I have reason to know that—that—” 
here he shook his head and winked 
knowingly ;—“ oh, come Donnel, my 
boy, I can go no further on that sub- 
ject—ha! ha! ha!” 

“There is no dispute about it,” 
continued Donnel, gravely ; “ but still 
I think, that if it was not for the men- 
tion Jmade of the dress, an’ grandeur, 
an’ state that she was to come to, she'd 
hardly turn round as she did. Dal- 
ton, you know, is the handsomest 
young fellow, barring yourself, in the 
parish ; an’ troth, on your account an’ 
her’s, I wish he was out of it. He'll 
be crossin’ you—you may take my 
word for it—an’ a dangerous enemy 
he’ll prove—that J know.” 

** Why?—what do you mean ?” 

Here the Prophet, who was artfully 
endeavouring to fill the heart of his 
companion with a spirit of jealousy 
against Dalton, paused for about a 
minute, as if in deep reflection, after 
which he sighed heavily. 

“Mane!” he at length replied— 
‘‘ ’munhappyin my mind, an’ | know I 
ought to do it—an’ yet I'm loth now 
afther sich a length of time. Mane, 
did you say, Masther Richard ?” 

“Yes, I said so, and I say so— 
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what do you mean by telling me 
that young Dalton will be a danger- 
ous enemy to me?” 

An’ so he will—an’ so he would to 
any one that he or his bore ill-will 
against. You know there’s blood up- 
on their hands.”’ 

*¢ No, I don’t know any such thing; 
I believe he was charged with the 
murder of Mave Sullivan's uncle, but 
as the body could.not be found, there 
were no grounds for aprosecution. I[ 
don’t, therefore, know that there’s 
blood upon his hand.” 

« Well, then, if you don’t—may God 
direct me!” he added, “ an’ guide me 
to the best—if you don’t, Masther 
Richard—heaven direct me agin !—will 
I say it?—could you get that family 
quietly out of the counthry, Masther 
Richard? Beeaise if you could, it 
would be betther, maybe, forall parties.” 

«You seem to know something 
about these Daltons, M‘Gowan ?” ask- 
ed Dick, ‘* and to speak mysteriously 
of them ?” 

«Well, then, I do,” he replied; 
« but what I have to say, I ought to 
say to your father, whois a magis- 
trate.” 

The other stared at him with sur- 
prise, but said nothing for a minute or 
two. 

« What is this mystery,” he add- 
ed at length—“ I cannot understand 
you; but it is clear that you mean 
something extraordinary.” 

“God pardon me, Masther Richard, 
but you are right enough. No—I can’t 
keep it any longer. Listen to me, sir, 
for I am goin’ to make a strange and 
a fearful discovery—I know who it was 
that murdhred Sullivan—I'm in pos- 
session of it for near the last two-and- 
twenty years—I have travelled every 
where—gone to England, to Wales, 
Scotland, an’ America, but it was all 
of no use, the knowledge of the mur- 
dher and of the murdherer was here,” 
he laid his hand upon his heart as he 
spoke—‘“an’ durin’ all that time I 
had peace neither by night nor by 
day.” ; 

His. companion turned towards him 
with amazement, and truly his appear- 
ance was startling, if not frightful ; he 
looked as it were into vacancy—his eyes 
had became hollow and full of terror 
—his complexion assumed the hue of 
ashes—his voice got weak and un- 
steady, and his limbs trembled exces- 
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sively, whilst from every pore the per- 
spiration came out, and ran down his 
ghastly visage in large drops. 

** M‘Gowan,” said his companion, 
“this is a dreadful business. As yet 
you have said nothing, and from what 
I see, I advise you to reflect before you 
proceed further in it—I think I can 
guess the nature of your secret; but 
even if you went to my father, he 
would tell you, that you are not bound 
to say any thing to criminate yourself.”’ 

The Prophet, in the mean time, 
had made an effort to recover himself, 
which, after a little time, was success- 
ful. 

“I believe you think,” he added, 
with a gloomy and a bitter smile, 
“that it was J who committed the 
murdher—oh, no! if it was, I wouldn’t 
be apt to hang myself, I think. No! 
—but I must see your father, as 
a magistrate; an’ I must make 
the disclosure to him. The man 
that did murdher Sullivan is_liv- 
in’ and that man is Condy Dalton. 
I knew of this, an’ for two-an’-twenty 
years let that murdherer escape; an’ 
that is what made me so miserable an’ 
unhappy. Ican prove what I say; 
an’ I know the very spot where he 
buried Sullivan’s body, an’ where its 
lyin’ to this very day.” 

“In that case, then,” replied the 
other, “ you have only one course to 
pursue, and that is, to bring Dalton to 
Justice.” 

*« I know it,” returned the Prophet; 
** but still 1 feel that it’s a hard case 
to be the means of hangin’ a fellow- 
crature; but of the two choices, 
rather than bear any longer what I 
have suffered, an’ am still sufferin’, I 
think it betther to prosecute him.” 

‘* Then go in and see my father at 
once about it, and a devilish difficult 
ecard you'll have to play with hin—for 
my part, I think he is mad ever since 
Jemmy Branigan left him. In fact, he 
knows neither what he is saying or 
doing without him, especially in some 
matters ; for to tell you the truth,” he 
added, laughing, “‘ Jemmy, who was 
so well acquainted with the country 
and every one in it, took much more 
of the magistrate on him than ever my 
father did; and now the old fellow, 
when left to himself, is nearly helpless 
in every sense. He knows ke has not 
Jémmy, and he can’ bear nobody else 
near him or about him.” 
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« I will see him, then, before I lave 
the place; an’now, Masther Richard, 
you know what steps you ought to 
take with regardto Gra Gal Sullivan. 
As she is willin’ herself, of coorse there 
is but one way of it.” 

“Of course I am aware of that,” 
said Dick ; * but still I feel that it’s 
devilish queer she should change so 
soon from Dalton to me.” 

“‘ That’s becaise you know nothing 
about woman,” replied the Prophet. 
«Why, Master Richard, I tell you that 
a weathercock is constancy itself com- 
pared to them. The notion of you 
an’ your wealth, an’ grandeur, an’ the 
great state you're to keep her in—all 
turned her brain ; an’ as a proof of it, 
there, you have a lock of her beautiful 
hair that she gave me with her own 
hands. If that won't satisfy you it’s 
hard to say what can; but indeed 
I think you ought to know by this 
time o’ day how far a handsome face 
goes with them. Give the divil him- 
self but that, and they'll take his horns, 
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hooves, and tail into the bargain—ay, 
will they.” 

This observation was accompanied 
by a grin so sneering and bitter, that 
his companion, on looking at him, 
knew not how to account for it, un- 
less by supposing that he must, during 
the course of his life have sustained 
some serious or irreparable injury at 
their hands. 

“‘ You appear not to like the wo- 
men, Donnel ; how is that ?” 

“Like them!” he replied, and as 
he spoke, his face, which had been, a 
little before, ghastly with horror, now 
became black and venomous—“ ha ! 
ha! how is that, you say ?—oh, no 
matther now—they’re angels—angels 
of perdition ; their truth is traichery, 
an’ their—but no matther. I'll now 
go in an’ spake to your father on 
this business; but I forgot to say that 
I must see Gra Gal soon, to let her 
know our plans ; so do you make your 
mind aisy, and lave the management 
of the whole thing in my hands. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A MIDDLEMAN MAGISTRATE OF THE OLD SCHOOL, AND HIS CLERK, 


Dick-o'-the-Grange—whose name was 
Henderson—at least such is the name 
we choose to give him—held his office, 
as many Irish magistrates have done 
before him, in his own parlour ; that 
is to say, he sat in an arm chair at 
one of the windows, which was thrown 
open for him, whilst those who came 
to seek justice, or, as they termed it, 
law, at his hands, were compelled 
to stand uncovered on the outside, 
no matter whether the weather was 
stormy or otherwise. We are not 
now about to pronounce any opinion 
upon the constitutional spirit of Dick’s 
decisions, inasmuch as nineteen out 
of every twenty of them were come 
to by the only “ Magistrates’ Guide” 
he ever was acquainted with—to wit, 
the redoubtable Jemmy Branigan. 
Jemmy was his clerk, and although 
he could neither read nor write, yet 
in cases where his judgments did not 
give satisfaction, he was both able and 
willing to set his mark upon the dis- 
contented parties, in a fashion that did 
not allow his blessed signature to be 
easily forgotten. Jemmy, however, as 
the reader knows, was absent on the 
morning we are writing about, having 


actually fulfilled his threat of leaving 
his master’s service—a threat, by the 
way, which was held out and acted 
upon at least once every year since he 
and the magistrate had stood to each 
other in the capacity of master and 
servant. Not that we are precisely 
correct in the statement we have made 
on this matter, for sometimes his re- 
moval was the result of dismissal on 
the part of his master, and sometimes 
the following up of the notice which 
he himself had given him to leave his ser- 
vice. Be this as it may, his tempo- 
rary absences always involved a trial 
of strength between the parties, as to 
which of them should hold out, and 
put a constraint upon his inclinations 
the longest ; for since the truth must 
be told of Jemmy, we are bound to 
say that he could as badly bear to live 
removed from the society of his master, 
as the latter could live without him. 
For many years of his life he had 
been threatening to go to America,.or 
to live with a brother that he had in 
the Isle of White, as he called it, and 
on several occasions he had taken for- 
mal leave of the whole family (always 
in the presence of his master, how- 
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ever,) on his departure for either the 
one place or the other, whilst his real 
abode was a snug old garret, where 
he was attended andkeptin food by the 
family and his fellow-servants, who were 
highly amused at the outrageous distress 
of his master, occasioned sometimes by 
Jemmy’s obstinate determination to 
travel, and sometimes by his extreme 
brotherly affection. 

Donnel, having left the son crack- 
ing a long whip which he held in 
his hand, and looking occasionally at 
the tress of Mave Sullivan's beautiful 
hair, approached the hall-door, at 
which he knocked, and on the appear- 
ance of a servant, requested to see 
Mr. Henderson. The man wafted his 
hand towards the space under the win- 
dow, meaning that he should take his 
stand there, and added— 

“Tf it’s law you want, I'm afeard 
you'll get more abuse than justice 
from him now, since Jemmy’s gone.” 

The knowing grin, and the expres- 
sion of comic sorrow which accompa- 
nied the last words, were not lost 
upon the prophet, who, in common 
with every one in the neighbourhood 
for a circumference of many miles, 
was perfectly well aware of the life 
which master and man both led. 

“Ts that it?” said the prophet; 
“ however, it can’t be helped. Clerk, 
or no clerk, I want to see him on sa- 
rious business, tell him ; but I'll wait, 
of coorse, till he’s at leisure.” 

« Tom,” said Henderson from with- 
in, “who's there ?—is that him? If 
it is, tell him, confound him! to 
come in, an’ I'll forgive him. If he'll 
promise to keep a civil tongue in his 
head, I'll forget all, say. Come in, 
you old scoundrel, I’m not angry with 
you; I want to speak to you, at all 
events.” 

“Tt's not him, sir; it’s only Don- 
nel M‘Gowan, the Black Prophet, that 
wants some law business.” 

* Send him to the devil for law bu- 
siness. What brings him here now ? 
Tell him he shall have neither law 
nor justice from me. Did you send 
to his brother-in-law? Maybe he’s 
there ?” 

“ We did, sir. Sorra one of his 
seed, breed, or generation but we 
sent to. However, it’s no use—off to 
Amerika he’s gone, or to the Isle o’ 
White, at any rate.” 

** May the devil sink America and the 
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Isle of White both in the ocean, and 
you, too, you scoundrel, and all of you! 
Only for the cursed crew that’s about 
me, I'd have him here still—and he 
the only man that understood my 
wants and my wishes, and that could 
keep me comfortable and easy.” 

**Troth, then, he hadn’t an overly 
civil tongue in his head, sir,” replied 
the man; “for, when you and he, 
your honour, were together, there was 
little harmony to spare between you.” 

«* That was my own fault, you cur. 
No servant but himself would have 
had a day’s patience with me. He 
never abused me but when I deserved 
it—did he ?” 

“© No, your honour; I know he 
didn’t, in troth.” 

* You lie, you villain, you know no 
such thing. Here am I with my sore 
leg, and no one to dress it for me. 
Who’s to help me up stairs or down 
stairs ?—who's to be about me?—or 
who cares for me, now that he’s gone? 
Nobody—not a soul.” 

** Doesn’t Masther Richard, sir ?” 

“* No, sir; Master Richard gives 
himself Jittle trouble about me. He 
has other plots and plans on his hands 
—other fish to fry—other irons in the 
fire. Master Richard, sirra, doesn’t 
care a curse if J] was under the sod 
to-morrow, but would be glad of it; 
neither does any one about me—but 
he did; and you infernal crew, you 
have driven him away from me.” 

«© We, your honour ?” 

“ Yes, allof you; you putmefirst out 
of temper by your neglect and your 
extravagance; then 1 vented it on 
him, because he was the only one 
among you I took any pleasure in 
abus—in speaking to. However, my 
mind’s made up—I’ll call an auction— 
sell every thing—and live in Dublin 
as well as I can, What does that 
black hound want ?” 

“Some law business, sir; but I 
dunna what it is.” 

‘Is the scoundrel honest, or a 
rogue ?” 

“« Throth it’s more than I’m able to 
tell your honour, sir. I don’t know 
much about him. Some spakes well, 
andsome spakes ill of him,——jist like his 
neighbours—ahem !” 

** Ay, an’ that’s all you can say of 
him ? but if he was here, I could soon 
ascertain what stuff he’s made of, and 
what kind of a hearing he ought to 
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get. However, it doesn’t matter now 
—I'll auction every thing—in this 
Grange I won’t live ; and to be sure 
but I was a precious old scoundrel to 
quarrel with the best servant a man 
ever had.” 

Just at this moment, who should 
come round from a back passage, car- 
vine. a small bundle in his hand, but 
the object of all his solicitude. He 
approached quietly upon tiptoe, with 
a look in which might be read a most 
startling and ludicrous expression of 
anxiety and repentance. 

“How is he?” said he—* how is 
his poor leg? Oh, thin, blessed saints, 
but I was the double-distilled villain 
of the airth to lave him as I did to the 
crew that was abouthim! The best mas- 
ther that ever an ould vagabond likeme 
was ongrateful to! Howishe, Tom?” 

«‘ Why,” replied the other, “ if you 
take my advice, you'll keep from him 
at all events. He’s cursin’ an’ abusin’ 
you ever since you went, and won't 
allow one of us even to name you.” 

* Troth an’ it only shows his sense ; 
for I desarved nothing else at his 
hands. However, if what you say is 
thrue, I’m afeard he’s not long for this 
world, and that his talkin’ sense at last 
is only the lightenin’ before death, poor 
gintleman! J can stay no longer from 
him, any how, let him be as he may ; an’ 
God pardon me for my ongratitude in 
desartin’ him like a villain as I did.” 

He then walked into the parlour ; 
and as the prophet was beckoned as 
far as the hall, he had an opportunity 
of witnessing the interview which took 
place between this extraordinary pair. 
Jemmy, before entering, threw aside 
his bundle and his hat, stripped off his 
coat, and in a moment presented him- 
self in the usual striped cotton jacket, 
with sleeves, which he always wore. 
Old Dick was in the act of letting fly 
an oath at something, when Jemmy, 
walking in, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened, exclaimed— 

«* Why thin, Mother o’ Moses, is it 
atthe ould work I find you? Troth its 
past counsel, past grace wid you—I’m 
afraid you're too ould to mend. Inthe 
mane time, don’t stare as if you seen a 
ghost—only tell us how is that unfor- 
tunate leg of yours?” 
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“ Why—eh ?—ay,—oh, ay,—you're 
back, are you?—an’ what the devil 
brought you here again ?—eh ?” 

“ aise now, keep yourself quiet, 
you onpenitent ould sinner, or it'll be 
worse for you. How is your leg?” 

“« Ah, you provokin’ old rascal—eh ? 
—so you are back?” 

** Don’t you see I am—who would 
stick to you like myself, afther all? 
Troth I missed your dirty tongue, bad 
as it is—divil a thing but rank peace 
and quietness I was in ever since I seen 
you last.” 

‘* And devil a scoundrel has had the 
honesty to give me a single word of 
abuse to my face since you left me.” 

«* And how often d‘d I tell you that 
you couldn’t depind upon the crew 
that’s about you—the truth’s not in 
them—an’ that you ought to know. 
However, so far as I am consarned, 
don’t fret-—God knows I forgive you 
all your folly and feasthalagh,* in hopes 
always that you'll mend your life in 
many respects. You had myself before 
you as an example, though I say it, 
that oughtn’t to say it; but you know 
you didn’t take patthern by me as you 
ought.” 

*« Shake hands, Jemmy—I'm glad to 
see you again—you were put to expense 
since you went.” 

* No, none—no, I tell you.” 

** But I say you were.” 

“There keep yourself quiet now— 
no I wasn’t —an’ if I was, too, what is it 
to you?” 

. ‘“‘ Here, put that note in your poc- 
et. 

“ Sorra bit, now,” replied Jemmy, 
‘to plaise you”—gripping it tightly at 
the same time as he spoke—* do you 
want to vex me agin ?” 

* Put it in your pocket, sirra, un- 
less you wish me to break your head.” 

* Oh, he would,” said Jemmy, look- 
ing, with a knowing face of terror, to- 
wards Tom Booth and the Prophet— 
“it’s the weight of his cane I'd get, 
sure enough—but it’s an ould sayin’ an’ 
a true one, that where the generosity’s 
in, it must come out. There now, I've 
put it in my pocket for you—an’ I hope 
you're satisfied. Divil a sich a tyrant 
in Europe,” said he, loudly, “ when he 
wishes—an’ yet, afther all,” he added, 


* Nonsense. 
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in a low, confidential voice, just loud 
enough for his master to hear— 
«where ‘ud one get the like of him? 
Tom Booth, desire them to fetch warm 
wather to the study, till I dress his poor 
leg, and make him fit for business.” 

‘Here is Donnel Dhu,” replied 
Booth, “ waitin’ for law business." 

Go to the windy, Donnel,” said 
Jemmy, with an authoritative air— 
“ go to your ground ; but, before you 
do—let me know what you want.” 

* T'll do no such thing,” replied the 
Prophet—“ unless to say, that it’s a 
matter of life an’ death.” 

“Go out,” repeated Jemmy, with 
brief and determined authority, “ an’ 
wait till its his honour’s convanience— 
his full convanience—to see you. As 
dark a rogue, sir,”"—he continued, 
having shoved the Prophet outside, and 
slapped the door in his face—* and as 
great a schamer as ever put a coat on 
his back. He’s as big a liar, too, when 
he likes, as ever broke bread; but 
there’s far more danger in him when he 
tells truth, for then you may besure that 
he has some devil's design in view.” 

Dick-o’-the-Grange, though vulgar 
and eccentric, was by no means de- 
ficient in shrewdness and common 
sense; neither was he, deliberately, an 
unjust man; but, like too many in the 
world, he generally suffered his preju- 
dices and his interests to take the same 
side. Having had his leg dressed, and 
been prepared by Jemmy for the busi- 
ness of the day, he took his place as 
usual in the chair of justice, hadthe win- 
dow thrown open, and desired the Pro- 
phet to state the nature of his business. 

The latter told him that the com- 
munication must be a private one, as it 
involved a matter of deep importance, 
being no less than an affair of life and 
death. 

This startled the magistrate, who, 
with a kind of awkward embarrass- 
ment, ordered, or rather requested 
Jemmy to withdraw, intimating that 
he would be sent for, if his advice or 
opinion should be deemed necessary. 

“No matther,” replied Jemmy, “the 
loss will be your own; for sure I 
know the nice hand you make of law, 
when you're left to yourself. Only be- 
fore I go, mark my words ;—there you 
stand, Donne] Dhu, an’ I'm tellin’ him 
to be on his guard against you—don't 
put trust, plaise your honour, in either 
his word or his oath—an’ jf he’s bringin’ 


a charge against any one, give it in 
favour of his enemy, whoever he is. I 
hard that he was wanst tried for rob- 
bery, an’ I only wondher it wasn’t 
for murdher, too; for, in troth and 
sowl, if ever a man has both one and 
the other in his face, he has. It’s 
known to me that he’s seen now an’ 
then colloguin an’ skulkin’ behind the 
hedges, about dusk, wid red Rody 
Duncan, that was in twiste for rob- 
bery. Troth it’s birds of a feather wid 
them—an’ I wouldn’t be surprised if 
we were to see them both swing from 
the same rope yet. So there’s my cor- 
recther of you, you villain,” he added, 
addressing M‘Gowan, at whom he felt 
deeply indignant, in consequence of his 
not admitting him to the secret of the 
communication he was about to make. 

Henderson, when left alone with the 
Prophet, heard the disclosures which 
the latter made to him, with less sur- 
prise than interest. He himself re- 
membered the circumstances perfectly 
well, and knew that on the occasion of 
Condy Dalton’s former arrest, appear- 
ances had been very strongly against 
him. It wasthen expected that he would 
have disclosed the particular spot in 
which the body had been concealed, 
but as he strenuously persisted in de- 
nying any knowledge of it, and as the 
body consequently could not be pro- 
duced, they were obliged, of neces- 
sity, to discharge him, but still under 
strong suspicions of his guilt. 

The interview between Henderson 
and M‘Gowan was a long one; and 
the disclosures made were consi- 
dered of too much importance for 
the former to act without the co- 
operation and assistance of another 
magistrate. He accordingly desired 
the Prophet to come to him on the 
following day but one, when he 
said he would secure the presence of 
a Major Johnston, who was also in 
the commission, and by whose war- 
rant old Condy Dalton had been ori- 
ginally arrested on suspicion of the 
murder. It was recommended that 
everything that had transpired between 
them should be kept strictly secret, 
lest the murderer, if made acquainted 
with the charge which was about to 
be brought home to him, should suc- 
ceed in escaping from justice. Young 
Dick, who had been sent for by his 
father, recommended this, and on 
those terms they separated. 
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CHAPTER XV.—A PLOT AND A PROPHECY. 


Obr readers cannot forget a short 
dialogue which took place between 
Charley Hanlon andthe strange female, 
who has already borne some part in 
the incidents of our story. It oc- 
eurred on the morning she had 
been sent to convey the handkerchief 
which Hanlon had promised to Sarah 
M‘Gowan, in lieu of the Tobacco-box 
of which we have so frequently made 
mention, and which, on that occasion, 
she expected to have received from 
Sarah. After having inquired from 
Hanlon why Donnel Dhu was called 
the Black Prophet, she asked— 

“« But could he have anything to do 
wid the murdher ?” 

To which Hanlon replied that—* he 
had been thinkin’ about that, an’ had 
some talk, this mornin’, wid a man 
that’s livin’ a long time—indeed, that 
was born—a little above the place, an’ 
he says that the Black Prophet, or 
M‘Gowan, did not come to the neigh- 
bourhood till afther the murdher.” 

Now this person was no other than 
red Rody Duncan, to whom our friend 
Jemmy Branigan, made such oppro- 
brious allusion in the character he 
gave of the Black Prophet to Dick- 
o’-the-Grange. This man, who was 
generally known by the soubriquet of 
Red Rody, had been for some time 
looking after the situation of bailiff or 
driver to Dick-o’-the-Grange ; and as 
Hanlon was supposed to possess a 
good deal of influence with young 
Dick, Duncan very properly thought 
he could not do better than cultivate 
his acquaintance. This was the circum- 
stance which brought them together 
at first, and it was something of a dry, 
mysterious manner which Hanlon ob- 
served in this fellow, when talking 
about the Prophet and his daughter, 
that caused him to keep up the inti- 
macy between them. 

When Donnel Dhu had closed his 
lengthened conference with Henderson, 
he turned his steps homewards, and had 
got half-way through the lawn, when 
he was met by Red Rody. He had, only 
aminute or two before left young Dick, 
with whom he held another short con- 
versation ; and as he met Rody, Dick 
was still standing within about a 
hundred yards of them, or rather 
lounging about, erackiig his whip 


with that easy indolence and uttér 
disregard of everything but his plea- 
sures which chiefly constituted his cha- 
racter. 

*¢ Don’t stand to speak to me here,” 
said the Prophet; “ that young scoun- 
drel will see us. Have you tried Han- 
lon yet, and will he do ?—yes or no?” 

«T haven't tried him, but I'm now. 
on my way to do so.” 

« Caution!” 

“ Certainly—I’m no fool, I think. 
If we can secure him, the business may 
be managed aisily; that is, provided 
the two affairs can come off on the 
same night.” 

“‘ Caution, I say again.” 

“‘ Certainly; I’m no fool, I hope. 
Pass on.” 

The Prophet and he passed each 
other very slowly during this brief 
dialogue; the former, when it was 
finished, pointing naturally towards 
the Grange or young Dick, as if he 
had been merely answering a few ques- 
tions respecting some person about the 
place that the other was going to see. 
Having passed the prophet, he turned 
to the left, by a back path that led ‘to 
the garden, where, in fact, Hanlon was 
generally to be found, and where, upon 
this occasion, he found him. After a 
good deal of desultory chat, Rody at 
last inquired if Hanlon thought there 
existed any chance of his procuring 
the post of bailiff. 

«1 don’t think there is, then, to tell 
you the truth,” replied Hanlon; “ old 
Jemmy is against you bitterly, an’ 
Masther Richard’s interest in this bu- 
siness isn’t as strong as his.” 

‘¢The blackguard ould villain!” ex- 
claimed Rody ; “it would be a good job 
to give him a dog’s knock some night or 
other.” 

“I don’t see that either,” replied 
Hanlon; “ ould Jemmy does a power 
of good in his way; and, indeed, 
many an act of kindness the masther 
himself gets credit for that ought to 
go to Jemmy’s account.” 

«* But you can give me a lift in the 
drivership, Charley, if you like.” 

“ I'm afeard not, solong as Jemmy’s 
against you.” 

“ Ay, but éouldn’t you thry and 
twist that ould scoundhrel hiniself in 
my favour ?” 
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“Well,” replied the other, “there 
is something in that, and whatever I 
ean do with him I will, if you'll thry 
an’ do me a favour.” 

«¢ Me !—name it, man—name it, and 
it’s done, if it was only to rob the 
Grange. Ha! ha! ha! An’, by the 
way, I dunna what puts robbin’ the 
same Grange into my head !” 

And as he spoke, his eye was bent 
with an expression of peculiar signifi- 
cance on Hanlon. 

** No,” replied Hanlon, with indiffe- 
rence, “it is'not to rob the Grange. 
I b'lieve you know something about 
the man they call the Black Prophet?” 

“Donnel Dhu? Why—ahem—a 
little—-not much; nobody, indeed, 
knows or cares much about him. How- 
ever, like most people he has his friends 
and his enemies.” 

«Don’t you remember a murdher 
that was committed here about two- 
and-twenty years ago?” 

* TI do.” 

“Was that before or afther the 
Black Prophet came to live in this 
counthry ?” 

« Afther it—afther it.—No, no,” he 
replied, correcting himself; “ I am 
wrong; it was before he came here.” 

** Then he could have no hand in it?” 

« Him! is it him! Why what puts 
sich a thing as that into your head ?” 

« Faith, to tell you the thruth, Rody, 
his daughther Sarah an’ myself is be- 
ginnin’ to look at one another ; an’ to 
tell you the truth again, I'd wish to 
know more about the same Prophet 
before I become his son-in-law, as I 
have-some notion of doin’.” 

‘1 hard, indeed, that you wor pul- 
lin’ a string wid her, an’ now that I 
think of it, if you give me a lift with 
ould Jemmy, I'll give you one there. 
The bailiff’s birth is jist the thing for 
me ; not havin’ any family of my own, 
= see I could have no objection to 
ivé in the Grange, as their bailiff al- 
ways did; butaren’t you afeard to tackle 
yourself to that divil’s clip, Sarah ?” 

* Well, I don't know,” replied the 
other ; “I grant it’s a hazard, by all 
accounts.” 

«« An’ yet,” continued Rody, “ she’s 
a favourite with every one ; an’ indeed 
there’s not a more generous or kinder- 
hearted creature alive this day than 
she is. ‘I advise you, however, not to 
let her into your saicrets, for if it was 
the knockin’ of a man on the head, 
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and that she knew it, and was asked 
about it, out it would go, rather than 
she'd tell a lie.” 

«They say she’s handsomer than 
Gra Gal Sullivan,” said Hanlon; “ an’ 
I think myself she is.” 

“1 don’t know—it’s a dead tie be- 
tween them; however, I can give you 
a lift with her father, but not with 
herself, for somehow she doesn’t like 
a bone in my skin.” 

**She and I made a swop,” pro- 
ceeded Hanlon, “ some time ago, that 
‘ud take a laugh out o’ you: I gave 
her a pocket handkerchy, and she 
was to give me an ould Tobacco-box ; 
but she says she can’t find it, although 
I have sent for it, an’ axed it myself 
several times. She thinks the step- 
mother has thrown it away or hid it 
somewhere.” 

Rody looked at him inquiringly : 
« A Tobaccy-box,” he exclaimed ;— 
“would you like to get it ?” 

“Why,” replied Hanlon, “the poor 
girl has nothing else to give, an’ I'd 
like to have something from her, even 
if a ring was never to go on us, merely 
as a keepsake.” 

* Well, then,” replied Duncan, with 
something approaching to solemnity 
in his voice, “ mark my words :—you 
promise to give me a lift for the dri- 
vership with old Jemmy and the two 
Dicks ?” 

*¢ I do.” 

** Well, then, listen: if you will be 
at the Grey Stone to-morrow night at 
twelve o’clock—midnight—I’ll engage 
that Sarah will give you the box 
there.” 

“ Why, in troth, Rody, to tell you 
the truth, if she could give it to me at 
any other time an’ place, I'd prefer it. 
That Grey Stone is a wild place to be 
in at midnight.” 

“It is a wild place ; still it’s there, 
an’ nowhere else that you must get 
the box. And now that that bargain’s 
made, do you think it’s thrue that this 
ould Hendherson”—here he looked 
very cautiously about him—* has as 
much money as they say he has ?” 

‘* I b’lieve he’s very rich.” 

“Ts it thrue that he airs the bank 
notes in the garden here, and turns 
the guineas in the sun, for fraid—for 
fraid—they’d get blue mowlded—is 
it?” 

“It may, for all 1 know; but it’s 
more than I've seen yet.” 
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An’ now, between you an’ me, 
Charley—whisper—I say, isn’t it a 
thousand pities—nobody could hear 
us, surely ?”” 

«* Nonsense—who could hear us ?” 

“ Well, is’nt it a thouaand pities, 
Charley, avic, that dacent fellows, 
like you an’ me, should be as we are, 
an’ that mad ould villain havin’ his 
house full o’ money ?—eh, now ?” 

“It’s a hard case,” replied Han- 

lon, * but still we must put up wid 
our lot. His father, I’m tould, was 
as poor in the beginnin’ as either of 
us. 
«* Ay, but it’s the son we’re spakin’ 
about—the ould tyrannical villain that 
dhrives an’ harries the poor! He has 
loads of money in the house, they 
say—eh ?” 

* Divil a know myself knows, Ro- 
dy; nor—not makin’ you an’ ill an- 
swer—divil a hair myself cares, Ro- 
dy. Let him have much, or let him 
have little, that’s your share an’ mine 
of it.” 

“Charley, they say America’s a 
fine place; talkin’ about money— 
wid a little money there, they say a 
man could do wondhers.” 

** Who says that ?” 

*‘ Why, Donnel Dhu, for one; an’ 
he knows, for he was there.” 

“1 b'lieve that Donnel was many a 
place;—over half the world, if all’s 
thrue.” 

“ Augh! the same Donnel’s a quare 
fellow—a deep chap—a cute fellow ; 
hut! I know more about him than you 
think—ay, do 1.” 

«* Why, what do you know?” 

** No matther—a thing or two about 
the same Donnel; an’ by the same 
token, a betther fellow never lived— 
an’ whisper—you're a strong favourite 
wid him, that I know, for we wor 
talkin’ about you. In the meantime 
I wish to goodness we had a good 
scud o° cash among us, an’ we safe an’ 
snug in America! Now, shake hands 
an’ good bye—an’ mark me—if you 
dhrame of America an’ a long purse 
any o’ these nights, come to me an’ 
I'll riddle your dhrame for you.” 

He then looked Hanlon significantly 
in the face, wrung his hand, and left 
him to meditate on the purport of their 
conversation. 

The latter, as he went out, gazed at 
him with a good deal of surprise. 

“So,” thought he, “* you were feelin’ 
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my pulse, were you? I don't think 
it’s hard to guess whereabouts you are; 
however, I'll think of your advice at 
any rate, an’ see what good may be in 
it. But, in the name of all that’s won- 
dherful, how does it come to pass that 
that red ruffian has sich authority over 
Sarah M‘Gowan as to make her fetch 
me the very thing I want ?— that 
Tobacco-box—an’ at sich a place, too, 
an’ sich an hour! An’ yet he says she 
doesn’t like a bone in his skin, which I 
b'lieve! I’m fairly in the dark here ; 
however, time will make it all clear, I 
hope ; an’ for that we must wait.” 

He then resumed his employment. 

Donnel Dhu, who was a man-of 
much energy and activity whenever 
his purposes required it, instead of 
turning his steps homewards, directed 
them to the house of our kind friend 
Jerry Sullivan, with whose daughter, 
the innocent and unsuspecting Mave, 
it was his intention to have another 
private interview. During the inter- 
val that had elapsed since his last jour- 
ney to the house of this virtuous and 
hospitable family, the gloom that dark- 
ened the face of the country had be- 
come awful, and such as wofully bore 
out to the letter the melancholy truth 
of his own predictions. Typhus fever 
had now set in, and was filling the land 
with fearful and unexampled desola- 
tion. Famine, in all cases the source 
and origin of contagion, had done, and 
was still doing, its work. ‘The early 
potato-crop, for so far as it had come 
in, was a pitiable failure—the quantity 
being small, and the quality watery and 
bad. The oats, too, and all early grain 
of that season’s growth, was still more 
deleterious as food, for it had all fer- 
mented and become sour, so that the 
use of it, and of the bad potatoes, too, 
was the most certain means of propa- 
gating the pestilence which was sweep- 
ing away the people in such multitudes. 
Scarcely anything presented itself to 
him as he went along that had not some 
melancholy association with death or 
its emblems. To all this, however, he 
paid little or no attention. Whena 
funeral met him, he merely turned back 
three steps in the direction it went, as 
was usual; but unless he happened to 
know the family from which death had 
selected its victim, he never even, took 
the trouble of inquiring who it was 
they bore to the grave—a circumstance 
which strongly proved the utter and 
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heartless selfishness of the man’s na- 
ture. On arriving at Sullivan’s, how- 
ever, he could not help feeling startled, 
hard and without sympathy as was his 
heart, at the wild and emaciated evi- 
dences of misery and want which a 
couple of weeks’ severe suffering had 
impressed upon them. The gentle 
Mave herself, patient and uncomplain- 
ing as she was, had become thin and 
cheerless; yet of such a character was 
the sadness which rested on her, that 
it only added a mournful and melancho- 
ly charm to her beauty—a charm that 
touched the heart of the beholder at 
once with love and compassion, As 
yet there had been no sickness among 
them; but who could say to-day that 
he or she might not be stricken down at 
once before to-morrow. 

** Donnel,”’ said Sullivan, after he 
had taken a seat, “how you came to 
prophesy what would happen, an’ what 
has happened, is to me a wondher ; 
but sure enough, fareer gair,* it has 
all come to pass |" 

‘I can’t tell myself,” replied the 
other, “how I do it; all I know is, 
that the words come into my mouth, 
an’ I can’t help spakin’them. At any 
rate, that’s not surprizin’. I’m the 
seventh son of the seventh son, afther 
seven generations; that is, I’m the 
seventh seventh son that was in our 
family ; an’ you must know that the 
knowledge increases as they go on. 
Every seventh son knows more than 
thim that wint before him till it comes 
to the last, an’ he knows more than 
thim all. There were six seventh sons 
‘before me, so that I’m the last ; for it 
was never known since the world be- 
gan that ever more than seven afther 
one another had the gift of prophecy in 
the same family. ‘That's the raison, 

ou see, that I have no sons—the 
nowledge ends wid me.” 

“It’s very strange,” replied Sulli- 
van, “ an’ not to be accounted for by 
any one but God—glory be to his 
name!” 

It is strange—an’ when I find that 
‘I'm goin’ to foretel any thing that’s 
bad or unlucky, I feel great pain an’ 
unaisiness in my mind—but on the 
other hand, when I am to prophesy 
what’s good, I get quite light-hearted 
and aisy—I’m all happiness. An’that’s 


the way I feel now, an’ has felt for the 
last day or two. 

I wish to God, Donnel,” said 
Mrs. Sullivan, “ that you could pro- 
phesize something good for us.” 

“* Or,” continued her charitable and 
benevolent husband, “for the thou- 
sands of poor cratures that wants it 
more still than we do—sure its thank- 
ful to the Almighty we ought to be— 
an’ is, I hope—that this woeful sick- 
ness hasn’t come upon us yet. Even 
Condy Dalton an’ his family—aye, God 
be praised for givin’ me the heart to 
do it—I can forgive him and them.” 

** Don’t say them, Jerry ahagur,” 
observed his wife, *‘ we never had any 
bad feelin’ against them.” 

** Well, well,’ continued the hus- 
band, “I can forgive him an’ all o’ 
them now—for,God help them, they’re 
in a state of the most heartbreakin’ dis- 
titution, livin’ only upon the bits that 
the poor starvin’ neighbours is able to 
crib from their own hungry mouths 
for them!” And here the tears—the 
tears that did honour not only to him, 
but to human nature and his country— 
rolled slowlydown his emaciated cheeks, 
for the deep distress to which the man 
that he believed to be the murderer of 
his brother had been brought. 

* Indeed, Donnel,” said Mrs. Sul- 
livan, “it would be a hard an’ un- 
charitable heart that wouldn’t relent 
if it knew what they’re sufferin. Young 
Con is jist risin’ out of the faver that 
was in the family, and it would wring 
your “ss 

A glance at Mave occasioned her 
to pause. The gentle girl, upon 
whom the Prophet bad kept his 
eye during the whole conversation, 
had been reflecting, in her wasted but 
beautiful features, both the delicacy 
and depth of the sympathy that had 
been expressed for the unhappy Dal- 
tons. Sometimes she became pale as 
ashes, and again her complexion as- 
sumed the subdued hue of the wild 
rose ; for—alas that we must say it— 
sorrow and suffering—in other words 
want, in its almost severest form, had 
thrown its melancholy hue over the 
richness of her blush — which, on 
this occasion, borrowed a delicate grace 
from distress itself. Such indeed, 
was her beauty, and so gently and se- 
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renely did her virtues shine through 
it, that it mattered not to what con- 
dition of calamity they were sub- 
jected; in every situation they seemed 
to shed some new and unexpected 
charm upon the eyes of those who 
looked upon her. The mother, we 
said, on glancing at her, paused—but 
the chord of love and sorrow had been 
touched, and poor Mave, unable any 
longer to restrain her feelings, burst 
out into tears, and wept aloud on hear- 
ing the name and sufferings of her 
lover. Her father looked at her, and 
his brow got sad; but there was no 
longer the darkness of resentment or 
indignation there; so true is it that 
suffering chastens the heart into its 
noblest affections, and purges it of the 
gloomier and grosser passions. 

«Poor Mave,” he exclaimed, “ when 
I let the tears down for the man that 
has my brother’s blood on his hands, 
it’s no wonder that you should ery for 
him you love so well.” 

‘Oh, dear father,” she exclaimed, 
throwing herself into his arms, and 
embracing him tenderly, “I feel no 
misery nor sorrow (now—the words 
you have spoke has made me happy. 
All these sufferins will pass away; for 
it cannot be but God will, sooner or 
later, reward your piety and goodness. 
Oh, if I could do anything for—for— 
for any one,” and she blushed as she 
spoke ; “but I cannot. There is no- 
thing here that I can do at home; 
but if I could go out an’ work by the 
day, I'd do it an’ be happy, in ordher to 
help the—that—family that’s now 
brought so low, and that’s so much 
to be pitied!” 

We have already said that the Pro- 
phet’s eye had been bent upon her 
ever since he came into the house, 
but it was with an expression of be- 
nignity and affection which, notwith- 
standing the gloomy character of his 
countenance, no one could more plau- 
‘sibly or winningly assume. 

Mave, in the mean-time, could 
searcely bear to look upon him ; and it 
was quite clear from her manner that 
she Kad, since their last mysterious in- 
‘terview, once more fallen back into 
those feelings of strong aversion with 
which she had regarded him at first. 
M‘Gowan saw this, and without much 
difficulty guessed at the individual who 
had been instrumental in producing 
the change. 
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“ God pardon an’ forgive me,” he 
exclaimed, as if giving unconscious 
utterance to his own reflections—* for 
what I had thoughts of about that 
darlin’ an’ lovely girl; but sure I'll 
make it up to her; an’, indeed, I feel 
the words of the goodness that’s to 
befal her breakin’ out o’ my lips. A 
colleen dhas, 1 had some private dis- 
coorse wid you when I was here last, 
an’ will you let me spake a few words 
to you by ourselves agin.” 

“« No,” she replied, “ I'll hear no- 
thing from you—I don’t like you—I 
can’t like you, an’ I'll hold no private 
discoorse with you.” 

“‘ Oh, thin, but that voice is music 
itself, an’ you are, by all accounts, the 
best of girls; but sure we have all 
turned over a new leaf—poor child. 
I discovered how I was taken in an’ 
desaved; but sure I can’t ait you— 
an’ a sweet morsel you'd be, a lanna 
dhas—nor I can’t run away wid you— 
an’ I seen the day that it’s not my 
heart would hindher me to do that 
same. Oh, my goodness, what a 
head o’ hair !—an’ talkin’ about that— 
you undherstand—lI'd like to have a 
word or two wid yourself.” 

“‘Say whatever you have to say 
before my father and mother, then,” 
she replied; “I have no——’” she 
paused a moment, and seemed embar- 
rassed. The Prophet, who skilfully 
threw in theallusionto her hair, guessed 
the words she wason the point of utter- 
ing, and availing himself of her difficulty, 
seemed to act as if she had completed 
what she was about to say. 

“IT know, dear,” he added, “ you 
have no saicrets from them—I’m glad 
to hear it, an’ for that raison I’m 
willin’ to say what I had to say in their 
presence—so far as I'm consarned, it 
makes no difference.” 

The allusion to her hair, added to 
his last observations, reminded her 
that it might be possible he had some 
message from her lover, and she con- 
sequently seemed to waver a little, as 
if struggling against her strong in- 
stinective abhorrence of him. 

‘* Don’t be afeard, Mave dear,” said 
her mother, “ sure poor, honest Don- 
nel wishes you well, an’ won't pro- 
phecize any harm to you. Go with 
him.” 

* Do, achora,” added the father ; 
*‘ Donnel can have nothing to say to 
you that can have any harm in it~go 
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for a minute or two, since he wishes 
it.” 

Reluctantly, and with an indomita- 
ble feeling against the man, she went 
out, and both stood under the shelter 
of a little elder hedge that adjoined 
the house. 

** Now, tell me,” she asked, quickly, 
“‘ what is it you have to say to me?” 

“I gave young Condy Dalton the 
purty ringlet of hair you sent him.” 

«* What did he say ?” she inquired. 

**Not much,” he replied, “till I 
tould him it was the last token that 
ever you could send him afther what 
your father said to you.” 

“ Well?” 

** Why, he cursed your father, an’ 
said he desarved to get his neck 
broke.” 

“I don’t believe that,” she replied ; 
«IT know he never said them words, or 
anything like them. Don’t mislead me, 
but tell me what he did say.” 

* Ah! poor Mave,” he replied, “ you 
little know what hot blood runs in the 
Daltons’ veins.—He said very little 
that was creditable to himself—an’ in- 
deed I won't repate it—but it was 
enough to make any girl of spirit have 
done wid him.” 

“ Av’ don’t you know,” she replied, 
mournfully, “that I have done with 
him—an’ that there never can be any- 
thing but sorrow and good will between 
us? Wasn't that my message to him 
by yourself?” 

“It was, dear, an’ I hope you're 
still of the same mind.” 

**T am,” she said; “ but you are not 
tellin’ me the truth about him. He 
never spoke disrespectfully of my fa- 
ther or me.” 

« No, indeed, asthore, he did not then 
—oh, the sorra syllable—oh no; if I said 
so, don’t believe me.” And yet the very 
words he uttered in consequence of the 
meaning which they received from his 
manner, made an impression directly 
the reverse of their natural import. 

« Well then,” she said, “ that’s all 
you have to say to me?” 

“No,” he replied, “it is not; I 
want to know from you when you'll be 
goin’ to your uncle’s, at Mullaghmore.” 

*‘ To-morrow,” replied the artless 
and unsuspicious girl, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

* Well,then,” said he, ‘ you pass 
the Grey Stone, at the foot of Mallybe- 
nagh—of coorse, I know you must.— 








Now, my dear Mave, I want to show 
you that I have some insight into fu- 
turity. What hour will you pass it 
at?” 

*“ About three o'clock, as. near as [ 
think—it may be a little more or a lit- 
tle less.” 

* Very well, acushla; when you pass 
the Grey Stone, about a few hun- 
dred yards on the-right hand side, the 
Jirst person you meet will be a young 
man, well made and very handsome. 
That young man will be the person, 
whoever he is—an’ I don’t know my- 
self—that will bring you love, and 
wealth, and happiness, an’ all that a 
woman can wish to have with a man. 
Now, dear, if this doesn’t happen, never 
b’lieve anything JZ say again; but, if 
this does happen, I hope you'll have 
good sense, acushla machree, to be 
guided by one that’s your true friend 
—an’ that’s myself. “The first person 
you meet, afther passin’ the Grey 
Stone—on your right-hand side: re- 
member the words. 1 know there’s 
great luck an’ high fortune before 
you; for, indeed, your beauty an’ 
goodness well desarves it, an’ they'll 
get both.” 

They then returned into the house ; 
Mave somewhat surprised, but no way 
relieved, whilst the Prophet seemed 
rather in better spirits by the inter- 
view. 

‘Now, Jerry Sullivan,” said he, 
an’ you, Bridget his wife, lend your 
ears an’ listen. The heart of the Pro- 
phet is full of good to you and yours, 
and the good must come to his lips, and 
flow from them when it comes. —There 
are three books known to the wise, the 
Book of Marriage, the Book of Death, 
and the Book of Judgment. Open aleaf, 
says the Angel of Marriage—the Gar- 
den Angel of Jericho—where he brings 
all love, happiness, and peace to ;—open 
a leaf, says the Angel of Marriage,— 
him that has one head and ten horns— 
and read us a page of futurity from 
the prophecy of St. Nebbychodanazor, 
the divine.—The child is a faymale 
child, says the angel with one head 
and ten horns—by name Mabel Sulli- 
van, daughter to honest Jerry Sulli- 
van an’ his daicent wife Bridget—of 
Aughnamurrin.—Amin, says the Pro- 
phet.—Time is not tide, nor is tide 
time—an’ neither will wait for man. 
Three things will happen.—A girl, 
young and handsome, will walk forth 
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upon the high way—and there she 
will meet a man, young an’ hand- 
some too, who will rise her to wealth, 
happiness, and grandeur. So be it, 
says the Book of Marriage, an’ amin, 
agin, says the Prophet. Open a new 
leaf, says Nebbychodanazor the di- 
vine—a new leaf in the Book of Judg- 
ment, and another in the Book of 
Death. A man was killed, an’ his 
body hid, an’ a man lived with his 
blood upon him. Fate is fate, ‘an Jus- 
tice is near. For years he will keep 
the murdher to himself, till a man’s to 
come that will bring him to judg- 
ment. Then will judgment be passed, 
and the Book of Death will be opened. 
Read, says the Prophet—it is done at 
last—Judgment is passed, and Death 
follows—the innocent is set free, and 
the murdherer that consaled the mur- 


CHAPTER XVI.——MYSTERIOUS DIS 


M‘Gowan’s mind, at this period of 
our narrative, was busily engaged in 
arranging his plans—for we need 
scarcely add here, that, whether 
founded in justice or not, he had 
more than one ripening. Still there 
preyed upon him a certain secret 
anxiety, from which, by no effort, 
could he succeed in ridding himself. 
The disappearance of the Tobacco- 
box kept him so ill at ease and unhap- 
py, that he resolved, on his way home, 
to make a last effort at finding it out, 
if it could be done; and many a time 
did he heartily curse his own stupidity 
for ever having suffered it to remain 
in his house or about it, especially 
when it was so easy to destroy it. 
His suspicions respecting it most cer- 
tainly rested upon Nelly, whom he 
now began to regard with a feeling 
of both hatred and alarm. Sarah, 
he knew, had little sympathy with 
him; but then he also knew that there 
existed less in common between her and 
Nelly. He thought, therefore, that 
his wisest plan would be to widen the 
breach of ill-feeling between them 
more and more, and thus to secure 
himself, if possible, of Sarah’s co-ope- 
ration and confidence, if not from 
affection or good feeling towards him- 
self, at least from ill will towards her 
stepmother. For this reason, there- 
fore, as well as for others of equal, 
if not of more importance, he came to 
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dher so long swings at last; and all 
these things is to be found by the 
Wise in the Books of Marriage, 
Death, and Judgment :” he then add- 
ed, as he had done at the conclu- 
sion of his former prophecy :— 

“ Be kind and indulgent to your 
daughter, for she’ll soon make all your 
fortunes; an’ take care of her and 
yourselves till I see yez again.” 

As before, he gave them no further 
opportunity of asking for explanations, 
but immediately departed ; and as if 
he had been moved by some new im- 
pulse or after-thought, he directed his 
steps once more to the Grange, where 
he saw young Henderson, with whom 
he had another private interview, of 
the purport of which our readers may 
probably form a tolerably accurate con- 
jecture. 


APPEARANCE OF THE TOBACCO-BOX. 


the determination of taking, to a cer- 
tain extent, Sarah into his confidence, 
and thus making not only her quick- 
ness and activity, but her impetuosity 
and resentments, useful to his designs. 
It was pretty late that night when he 
reached home ; and as he had devoted 
the only portion of time that remained 
between his arrival and bed-time to a 
description of the unsettled state of 
the country, occasioned by what were 
properly called the Famine Outrages, 
that were then beginning to take place, 
he made no allusion to any thing con- 
nected with his projects, to either 
Nelly or his daughter, the latter of 
whom, by the way, had been out 
during the greater part of the even- 
ing. The next morning, however, 
he asked her to take a short stroll 
with him along the river, which she 
did; and both returned after hav- 
ing had, at least, an hour’s conversa- 
tion,—Sarah, with a flushed cheek and 
indignant eye, and her father, with 
his brow darkened, and his voice qui- 
vering from suppressed resentment ; 
so that, so far as observation went, 
their interview and communication 
had not been very agreeable on either 
side. After breakfast, Sarah put on 
her cloak and bonnet, and was about 
to go out, when her father said— 

‘* Pray, ma’am, where are you goin’ 
now 2” 

“It doesn’t signify,” she replied ; 
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“but at all evints you needn’t ax me, 
for I won't tell you.” 

“ What kind of an answer is that 
to giveme? Do you forget that I 
am your father ?" 

*“] wish I could; for indeed I am 
sorry you are.”’ 

** Oh, you know,” observed Nelly, 
“she was always a dutiful girl—al- 
ways aquiet good crathur. Why, you 
onbiddable sthrap, what kind of an an- 
swer is that to give to your father ?” 

Ever since their stroll that morn- 
ing, Sarah’s eyes had been turned 
from time to time upon her step- 
mother with flash after flash of burn- 
ing indignation, and now that she ad- 
dressed her, she said— 

** Woman, you don’t know how I 
scorn you! Qh, you mane an’ wicked 
wretch, had you no pride durin’ all 
your life! It’s but a short time you 
an’ I will be undher the same roof 
together—an’ so far as I am con- 
sarned, I'll not stoop ever to bandy 
abuse or ill tongue with you again. 
I know only one other person that 
is worse an’ meaner still than you 
are—an’ there, I am sorry to say, he 
stands in the shape of my father.” 

She walked out of the cabin with 
a flushed cheek, and a step that was 
full of disdain and a kind of natural 
pride that might almost be termed 
dignity. Both felt rebuked; and 
Nelly, whose face got blanched and 
pale at Sarah’s words, now turned 
upon the Prophet with a scowl. 

“* Would it be possible,” said she, 
“that you’d dare to let out anything 
to that madcap ?” 

* Now,” said he, “that the coast 
is clear, I desire you to answer me a 
question that I'll put to you—an’ mark 
my words—by all that’s above us, an’ 
undher us, an’ about us, if you don’t 
spake thruth, I'll be apt to make short 
work of it.” 

«What is it?” she inquired, look- 
ing at him with cool and collected re- 
sentment, and an eye that was per- 
fectly fearless. 

« There was a Tobaccy-box about 
this house, or in this house; do you 
know anything about it ?” 

« A tobaccy-box—is it ?” 

* Ay, a tobaccy-box.” 

* Well, an’ what about it? What 
do you want wid it? An ould rusty 
Tobaccy-box; musha, is that what's 
throublin’ you this mornin’ ?” 


The Black Prophet.—A Tale of Irish Famine. 
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“Come,” said he, darkening, “ I'll 
have no humbuggin’—answer me at 
wanst. Do you know anything about 
it?” 

“Ts it about your ould rusty To- 
baccy-box? Arrah what ’ud I know 
aboutit? What the sorra would a man 
like you do wid a Tobaccy-box that 
doesn’t ever smoke ? Is it mad or ravin’ 
you are? Somehow I think the stroll 
you had wid that vagabond gipsy of a 
daughter of yours hasn’t put you into 
the best of temper, nor her either. I 
hope you didn't act the villain on me ; 
for she looks at me, as if she could ait 
me widout salt. But, indeed, she’s 
takin’ on her own hand finely of late; 
she’s gettin’ too proud to answer me 
now when I ax her a question.” 

** Well, why don’t you ax her as you 
ought ?” 

She was out all yestherday eve- 
nin’, and when I said, * You idle 
sthrap, where wor you?’ she wouldn't 
even think it worth her while to give 
me an answer, the vagabone.” 

‘Do you give me one in the mane- 
time. What about the box I want? 
Spake truth, if you regard your 
health.” 

“TI know nothing about your box, 
an’ I wish I could say as much of your- 
self. However, I won't long throuble 
you, that I can tell you—ay, an’ her 
too. She needn’t fear that I'll be long 
undher the same roof wid her. I know, 
any way I would’nt be safe; she'd only 
stick me in one of her fits, now that 
she’s able to fight me.” 

** Now, Nelly,” said the Prophet, de- 
liberately shutting the door, “I know 
you tu be a hardened woman, that has 
little fear in your heart. I think you 
know me, too, to be a hardened and a 
determined man. There, now, I have 
shut an’ boulted the door, an’ by Him 
that made me, you'll never lave this 
house, nor go out of that door a livin’ 
woman, unless you tell me all you 
know aboutthat Tobaccy-box. Now, 
you know my mind an’ my coorse—act 
as you like now.” 

‘Ha, ha, ha! Do you think to 
frighten me ?” she asked, laughing de- 
risively. ‘* Me !—oh, how much you're 
mistaken, if you think so! Not that 
I don’t b'lieve you to be dangerous, an’ 
aman that one ought to fear; but Z 
have no fear of you.” 

« Answer me quickly,” he replied— 
and as he spoke, he seized the very 
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same knife from which she had so nar- 
rowly escaped in her conflict with Sa- 
rah—* answer me, I say; an’ mark, J 
have no raison to wish you alive.” 

And as he spoke, the glare in his 
eyes flashed and became fearful. 

“Ay,” said she, “there’s your daugh- 
ter’s look, an’ the same knife, too, 
that was near doin’ for me wanst. Well, 
don't think that it’s fear makes me say 
what I’m goin’ to say; but that’s the 
same knife ; an’ besides I dhramed last 
night that I was dressed in a black 
cloak—an’ a black cloak, they say, is 
death! Ay, death!—an’ I know I’m 
not fit to die, or to meet judgment, an’ 
you know that, too. Now, then, tell 
me what it is you want wid that Box ?” 

« No,” he replied, sternly and im- 
peratively, “ I'll tell you nothing about 
it; but get it at wanst, before my pas- 
sion rises higher an’ deadlier.” 

* Well, then, mark me, I’m not 
afeard of you—but I have the box.” 

*«* An’ how did you come by it?” he 
asked. 

«Sarah was lookin’ for a cobweb to 
stop the blood where she cut me in our 
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fight the other day, an’ it came tum- 
blin’ out of a cranny in the wall.” 

‘© An’ where is it now ?” 

“Til get it for you,” she replied ; 
“but you must let me out first.” 

“| Why so?” 

‘* Because it’s not in the house.” 

‘An’ where is it? Don’t think 
you'll escape me.” 

It’s in the thatch of the roof.” 

The Prophet deliberately opened the 
door, and catching her by the shoulder, 
held her a prisoner, as it were, until 
she should make her words good. The 
roof was but low, and she knew the 
spot too well to make any mistake 
about it. 

“Here,” said she, “is the cross 
I scraped on the stone undher the 
place.” 

She put up her hand as she spoke, 
and searched the spot—but in vain. 
There certainly was the cross as she 
had marked it, and there was the slight 
excavation under the thatch where it 
had been; but as for the box itself, all 
search for it was fruitless—it had dis- 
appeared. 


TO THE NIGHT. 


The smile of the glorious summer day 
Hath much of pride ; 
Nature is decked in a rich array, 


And like a bride 


She goeth rejoicing on her way 
By her consort’s side. 


But when the sun sets she darkly mourns 
Till the empress night 

Comes forth in her robe of purple deep 
In queenly might, 

O’er the sleeping world a watch to keep, 
With her gentle light. 


Oh fairer art thou than the garish day, 
Thy placid mien y 

Accords with the holy thoughts that stray 
Through the heart unseen ; 

Worthy art thou of the poet's lay, 
Oh star-crown’d Queen ! 
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4 MIRACLE OF THE VIRGIN. 


A rrienp having kindly favoured us with proof sheets of an extremely inte. 
resting work which is about to appear in a month or two, we are enabled to lay 
before our readers acurious extract from it. It is entitled ‘‘ Milagros de Maes- 
tro Nicolo El Sabio Obispo de Melipotamo, dedicados a Maestro Nuevohombre 
el Simplon, y por le traducidados.” Madrid. 1846. The following is the Sixth 
Miracle, translated by the Senor with a spirit worthy of our distinguished friend 
and ally, Brallaghan himself. 


Milagro Herto. 
I, 


Era un Ladron malo que mas querie furtar, 
Que ir a la eglesia ni a puentes alzar, 
Sabia de mal porcalzo su casa gobernar 

Un malo que priso no le podie dejar. 


Il. 


Si facia otros males, este no lo leemos 

Seria mal condempnarlo por lo que non sabemos, 
Mas abondenos eso que dicho vos avemos 

Si al fizo, perdonels Xps en qui creemos. 


Ill. 


Entre las otras malos avia una bondat, 
Que li valio en cabo é dioli salvedat 

Credia en la gloriosa de toda voluntat, 
Saludabala siempre con la su magistat. 


IV. 
Dicia Ave Maria é mas de escriptura 
Siempre se inclinaba contra la su figura, 
Dicia Ave maria é mas de escriptura 
Tenia su voluntat con esto mas segura. 


Ve 


Como qui en mal anda e mal a caer, 
Ovieronlo con furto este ladron a prender 
Non ovo nul conseio con que se defender 
Yudgaron que le fuessen en la forca poner. 


VI. 

Levolo la justicia pora la crucejada 

Do estaba la forca por conceio alzada, 
Prisieronle los oios con toca bien atada, 
Alzaronlo de tierra con soga bien tirada. 


vu. 

Alzaronle de tierre quanto alzar quisieron 
Quantos cerca estaban por muerto lo tuvieron, 
Si ante lo sopiessen lo que despues sopieron, 
No li ovieran fecho esse que li ficieron. 
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A PMiracle of the Virgin. 


FROM THE SPANISH. BY SENOR NEWMAN. 


I. 
There was a wicked pickpocket of old, as stories tell, 
Who better lov’d to rob and filch, and walk the ways of hell, 
Than hear the church, or go to mass when rang the Sunday bell ;— 
Now you shall hear, my brethren, what this pickpocket befel. 


II. 


If he had other vices, as 'tis very like he had, 

They're not recorded of him—so we will not be so bad 

As to condemn him for them ;—that he was a sinner sad 

Ts sure ;—may God—in whom we all believe—forgive the lad. 


Itt. 


In the height of all his heinous crimes, he had one wholesome trick, 
Which finally preserv’d him from the clutches of Old Nick ; 

In the sweet and blessed Virgin he believ’d through thin and thick, 
And at her majesty’s altar, for hours on hours he'd stick. 


Iv. 

He said his Ave Mary in a way the most discreet ; 

He knelt down in the kennels to her image in the street ; 
He said his Ave Mary, and indeed it was a treat 

To hear this thief so reverently the holy words repeat. 


Vv. 


But he who walks in evil ways, in evil ways will fall : 

Our thief was caught one moonlight night making a glorious haul, 
And tried, and sentenc’d to be hang’d—alas! alas! not all 

The counsellors in Spain could save him, loud as they can bawl. 


VI. 

He was taken to the gallows, and a handkerchief was tied 

Across his eyes—poor fellow! you may guess how much he cried ; 
But little cared the hangman, how he snivelled or he sigh’d, 

He strung him up, and turn’d him off, to take his acorn ride.* 


vit. 

This hapless holy thief was thus suspended high in air— 

‘* He’s dead—he’s dead !” exclaimed the crowd, and then they said a pray’r ; 
Oh! had they known what soon they knew, I’m certain they would ne’er 
Have done unto this gentleman what they were doing there. 


* “To ride a horse foaled of an acorn” is a fashionable periphrasis for Being 
hanged. 
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vu. 


La madre gloriasa decha de accorer, 
Que suele a sus siervos lennas cuitas valer, 
A esti condempnado quisoli protexer 
Membroli el servicio que li solie fer. 


IX. 


Metioli so los piedes do estaba colgado 

Las sus manos preciosas ; tosole alleviado 
Non se sintio de cosa ninguna embargadé, 
Non sovo plus vic 1080 nunqua ni mas pagado 


<=. 
Ende al dia tercero vinieron los parientes 
Vinieron los amigos e lus sus conocientes, 


Vinien por descolgallo rascados e dolientés, 
Sedie meior la cosa que metion ellos mientes. 


XI. 


Trobaronli con alma alegre e sin danno, 
Non serie tan vicioso si ioguese en vannd, 
Dicie que so los piedes tenie un tal escanno, 
Non sintie mal ninguno si colgasse un anné. 


XII. 


Quando lo entendieron los que lo enforcaron 
Tovieron que el lazo faloso gelo dixaron, 
Fueron mil rependidos que non lo degollaron, 
Tanto gozarien desso quanto, depues gozaron. 


XIII. 


Fueron en un acuerdo toda esa mesnada. 
Que fueron engannados luna mala lazada, 
Mas que lo degollassen con foz 0 con espada 
Por un ladron no fuere tal villa afontada. 


XIV. 

Fueron por degollarlo los mancebos mas livianos 
Con buenos seraniles grandas 2 adianos, 

Metio Sancta Maria entre medio las manos, 
Fincaron los gorgueros de la golliella sanos. 


Xv. 
Quando esto verdieron que nol podien nocir 
Que la Madre gloriosa lo quiere encobrir, 


Ovieronse contanto del pleito a partir 
Hasta que Dios quissiere dexaronlo vivir. 


XVI. 


Dexaronlo en paz, que se fuesse su via 

Ca ellos non querien ir contra Sancta Maria, 
Meiord en su vida partiose de follia 

Quando complia su curso muriose de su dia. 
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Vit. 


The glorious Mother—she who watches o’er us night and day, 
And from her chosen servants never turns her eyes away, 

Who guards them with unerring love, offend her as they may— 
Resolv'd this thief should ne’er become Old Nicholas’s prey. 


Ix. 


She gratefully remember’d all the worship he had paid, 

And all the genutlections in the mud that he had made ; 

Her blessed hands beneath his feet she carefully convey'd ; 

The thief swung on, but felt no pain, and sung out, ‘‘ Who’s afraid ?” 


x. 


At the end of the third day, unto the gloomy gibbet came 

His friends and relatives in tears, a-bawling out his name ; 

They thought him dead, and doubtless, too, the hangman thought the same, 
But their conclusions, it would seem, were wonderfully lame. 


xI. 


They found him gay and merry, although hanging by a chain ; 

He said and swore he had not felt a single moment’s pain ; 

The Virgin’s hands did all this time the rascal’s feet sustain, 

He laugh’d and sneer’d, ‘‘ Is this the way,” says he, ‘‘ they hang in Spain ?” 


XII. 


‘‘T’il hanz here for a twelvemonth, friends and gentlemen,” says he, 

‘« And feel no pain or bother from the rope, as you shall see.” 

When they heard this, they swore the hangman should not get his fee ; 
‘* He did not tie the rope,” said they ; ‘‘ beheaded you shall be.” 


XIIt. 


The mob at once determin’d that our thief should lose his head : 
‘‘ Bring up the sharpest axe,” bawl’d one—another quickly said, 
«* No—not an axe! by this alone are noblemen struck dead ; 
They'll feel affronted ; better get a good stout scythe instead,” 


XIV. 
So all these youths resolv’d to do his business with a scythe, 
But Holy Mary was as firm (as priests to get their tithe) 
That underneath its biting edge the thief should never OD : 
Between his neck and it she plac’d her fingers long and lithe. 


XV. 
But when these wicked youths found out they could not hurt the thief, 
And that the glorious Virgin was his guardian angel chief, 


They changed their minds, and let him live to turn a newer leaf, 
And try and make his peace with God, and for his crimes feel grief. 


XVI. 


They left him there in peace, to go where’er his fancy pleas'd, 

And night and day, from that time out, he so the Virgin teas’d 

With pray’rs and sighs and craw-thumping, at length ‘she got appeas'd, 
And when this young man died at last—she felt extremely eas'd, 


Oscott College, Month of Mary. 
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THREE SONNETS. 
«WE 


RY EDWARD KENEALY, LLB. we?” 
tions | 
‘ vative 
sold | 
their 
Like the young Moon, when down from heaven she came, late a 

To court the slumbering Shepherd, as he lay us ?” 
Nooked in a dell amid the Latmian hills, Thes 
Filling the spot with an ambrosial flame asked 
Of light ethereal from her silver ray— pond 
So to thy soul comes Genius from the skies, lessni 
And such immortal splendours there instils occas 

As charm the young, and glad the old and wise. test 
O Venus-soul’d—Historian—Minstrel—Sage— cham 
Weaver of dreams of light from olden lore— prove 
How shall I thank thee for the enchanted hours with | 
Passed with thy spirit o’er thy golden page ? plishi 

So Plato mus’d—so Shakspere wrote of yore— used 
So dreamed of love, Rousseau, ‘mid Clarens’ lakes and bow'rs. jects. 

had 
whic! 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


II. 


are a 
8. T, COLERIDGE. fierce 


A mystic Dreamer, blinded by the light of th 


That flashed around from his own wondrous soul, tincti 

Like a seeled dove, his great thoughts bent their flight narcl 

To heavenly spheres—on, on from pole to pole, mate 

Until he fell exhausted—faint—confused, plate 

By the deep schemes whereon his Spirit mused. slack 

Or like some ancient mariner alone, sels « 
Sailing at night o’er Ocean wilds unknown, taine 

His eyes fixed full on heaven and its bright stars, in po 

As if he longed to peer through those thick bars here 

Of clouds that hide God’s glories from our eyes, mere 
Careless to what dark gulf his galley flies ; their 

Dazzled by fiery splendours, heavenly gleams, more 

He sails, and sinks—nor yet wakes from Olympian dreams. susta 
they 
cann 
they 
DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. the © 

Heir to the glories of the glorious past : move 
Raphiel, Guido, Titian, live and shine, for e 
Methinks, once more on earth—the starry brine such 

In whose bright moulds thy poet-soul was cast. stout 

See fire-eyed Fancy guide thy glowing hand, theC 

And Beauty soften, and young Grace refine, phan 
While near thee, Truth and Skill and Genius stand. shou 
Bright be thy path, Mactise, to rank and fame, ery, 
Bright be the garlands that shall wreathe thy name. indig 

And, oh! be thine, in breathing hues to tell aban 

The scenes our mighty Shakspere drew so well. of th 
Hamlet—Macbeth—in magic lines portrayed, distr 

Make us but long for more—Oh! why delayed doub 

Hath been the spirit of fove-Veneans gentle maid ? Le 
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POLITICAL PROSPECTS—THE LATE 
«“ Wuere are we?” “ What are 
we?” Such were the natural exclama- 
tions of the broken and routed Conser- 
vative party,— scattered and peeled,” 
sold by their leaders into the hands of 
their enemies—at the break up of the 
late administration. ‘* Who is to lead 
us?” «What isto be our rallying point? 
These were the questions which were 
asked—by some with accents of des- 
pondency ; by others with the reck- 
lessness of despair. Doubtless, the 
occasion was one which might well 
test the firmness of the staunchest 
champions of socialorder. The guide 
proved a traitor. The man entrusted 
with power for the purpose of accom- 
plishing the objects of a great party, 
used it for diametrically opposite ob- 
jects. The faction over which they 
had enabled him to triumph, and 
which were before him as dead men, 
are again resuscitated into life. A 
fiercer energy possesses the assailants 
of the institutions which give its dis- 
tinctive character to the British mo- 
narchy, and a glow of triumph ani- 
mates their hearts as they contem- 
plate their weakened defences, and the 
slackened vigour and the divided coun- 
sels of those by whom they are main- 
tained. A revolution ministry is again 
in power. The crown, the church, the 
hereditary peerage are again at the 
mercy of men whose necessities, if not 
their will, must compel them to look 
more to the faction by whom they are 
sustained, than to the interests which 
they are bound to uphold; and who 
cannot subsist a moment longer than 
they continue to be blind leaders of 
the blind, and conduct the onward 
movement to which they are indebted 
for existence. Is it any wonder that 
such a state of things should strike the 
stoutest heart with dismay; and that 
theConservative party, lately so trium- 
phant, but now broken and dispirited, 
should, in their exasperation at treach- 
ery, their confusion in defeat, and their 
indignant astonishment at the total 
abandonment of principle on the part 
of those whom they most trusted, feel 
distrustful of their position, and even 
doubtful of their identity. 

Let us calmly review the leading 
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AND PRESENT ADMINISTRATIONS, 
circumstances by which this strange 
reversal has been brought about, of an 
order of things which promised to 
secure us against the further inroads 
of revolution. In 1841, upon a dis- 
solution of parliament by the Whigs, 
and against all the government influ- 
ence, the Conservative party became 
ascendant, and could count upon a 
clear majority of more than ninety 
members. The deplorable financial 
policy of the outgoing ministers had 
embarrassed trade, and given a check 
to public confidence; and their suc- 
cessors, who found an exhausted ex- 
chequer and an increasing debt, en- 
tered upon the toils of office with 
every hope of being sustained by 
public opinion, if only they boldly 
grappled with the difficulties by which 
they were confronted, and made an 
honest effort for the salvation of the 
empire. 

It is to be observed, that the discre- 
dit into which the Whigs had fallen, 
arose not merely from their financial 
blunders, but from the minatory as- 
pect which they assumed towards the 
institutions of the country. By their 
reckless educational projects, the mo- 
ral feelings and the religious con- 
victions of vast numbers were revolted. 
By their alliance with O’Connell, and 
their dependence upon his faction 
for support, deep suspicions were en- 
tertained, that they were either bent 
upon, or would be compelled to, the 
abandonment of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland. No confidence was placed 
in them for any principled attachment 
to the Establishment in either country. 
Their leanings were towards every 
variety of dissent, rather than that 
settled form of sound words which 
constitutes our reasonable service ; and 
their patronage and their influence 
was directed with a view to the multi- 
plication of their political partizans, ra- 
ther than the maintenance of the faith 
as it is set forth in the Articles and 
the Liturgy of the Church of England. 
Hence, the deep distrust with which 
they were regarded by - the sober- 
minded and the well-informed mem- 
bers of our Establishment; and, we 
may add, the aversion of many honest 

R 
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Dissenters from that Establishment, 
who felt satisfied with the perfect to- 
leration which was secured to them, 
and desired not to see it overthrown. 

If religious men were offended, and 
the commercial classes alarmed, the 
great agricultural body was not with- 
out its fears, that by the abandonment 
of a protective policy, their prosperity 
would be endangered. It was, there- 
fore, by a combination of all these 
threatened interests that the O'’Con- 
nell-Melbourne ministry was over- 
thrown, and Sir Robert Peel elevated 
to the premiership of England. The 
feelings and principles which led 
to his exaltation, indicate the policy 
which he was expected to pursue. 
The finances were to be retrieved— 
relief was to be afforded to the com- 
mercial and the working classes—and 
something was to be done which would 
stay the progress of infidelity and 
latitudinarianism, and guarantee the 
stability of the moral and religious in- 
stitutions. 

As a finance minister, Sir Robert 
fulfilled the public expectations. The 
confidence reposed in him enabled him 
to impose an income tax upon the 
country, which has sufficed amply for 
the retrieval of the public credit; while 
such reductions have been made in 
many articles of extensive consumption 
as bring them within the reach of the 
humbler classes, whose comforts are 
thus multiplied, and whose condition 
is improved. All that is very well. 
But how stands the case as to the 
other two great interests? Let the 
Charitable Bequests’ bill, the Maynooth 
bill, and the National Education sys- 
tem—by all of which Protestantism 
has been discouraged, and Popery ag- 
grandizedin Ireland—answer the ques- 
tion with respect to the one; and 
with respect to the other, we have 
only to point to the sweeping abolition 
of the corn laws, by which our protec- 
tive policy has been abandoned. 

Thus, we have financial dexterity, 
the only set-off against a course of 
policy which threatens more violent 
changes in our moral and social con- 
dition than ever were contemplated by 
the Whigs, when, for a bare suspicion 
of such designs, they were driven from 
power by thealmost universal feeling of 
an indignant empire. 

Sir Robert, therefore, has failed in 
satisfying the reasonable desires of the 
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powerful party by whom he was placed 
in office, upon two most important 
subjects, respecting which they felt 
an intense solicitude—the protection 
of the agricultural interest, and 
the maintenance of those Protestant 
principles which would be our best 
guarantee against Romish encroach- 
ment. 

He began by his pro-Popery mea- 
sures. Romanism in Ireland was to 
be taken under the protection of the 
state. The Maynooth grant, which, 
even in its original shape, was viewed 
with grave disapprobation by a large 
and an increasing number of men, was 
greatly enlarged. The dignities of 
the Romish hierarchy were recogniz- 
ed; and it was manifest to all men 
that provision was rapidly being made 
for the permanent and legislative es- 
tablishment of Popery in Ireland. 

The shock which was thus given to 
Protestant feeling and principle, caus- 
ed the first split in the Conservative 
party. Ireland thus became, indeed, 
a difficulty, but a difficulty of the late 
premier’s own making. He _ thus 
alienated many of his most influential 
supporters ; and while England, from 
one end to the other, was aroused 
into an indignant reprehension of 
measures which were a great boon 
to seditious agitation, while they fos- 
tered superstition, such a secession 
took place from the party of the mi- 
nister, as must leave him, on critical 
occasions, dependent upon political 
opponents for support, and liable, at 
any moment, to be driven from office 
by a combination which could not be 
resisted. 

Such was the condition to which he 
reduced himself by his new mode of 
dealing with the difficulties of Ire- 
land. His party in parliament rent in 
twain ; and out of parliament, almost 
all parties, forgetting their differ- 
ences for the purpose of giving ex- 
pression to the deep feelings of horror, 
astonishment, and scorn, with which 
they regarded this audacious attempt 
to resuscitate Popery, and to raise it to 
the rank of one of the great governing 
powers of the empire! Let only the 
measures be completed, which must 
have been contemplated by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, and of which the Maynooth 
bill and the Charitable Bequests bill 
were the initiative, and Ireland would 
thenceforth be handed over to a fac- 
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tion, which would never rest until a 
legislative separation from Great Bri- 
tain was accomplished, which must 
end in the dismemberment of the em- 
pire. 

From that moment Sir Robert felt 
that his tenure of office was precarious, 
and that his ministry must speedily 
come to an end. We do not allude 
to this subject now for any other pur- 
pose than that of showing the probable 
causes which Jed to the sudden and 
sweeping adoption of the free trade 
policy, to which he is thought to have 
sacrificed his political existence. In 
our judgment, he did no such thing. 
We do not say that if he had hada 
prospect of a long contimuance in office, 
he would not have ultimately, though 
gradually, developed those views to 
which he would appear to have been 
so suddenly converted. That would 
be but following out the principles to 
which he had already given in his ad- 
hesion; and we have no doubt that, 
not rashness and precipitancy, but a 
most guarded caution, would have 
marked their development as they 
were suffered to appear ; so that they 
would seem like growths, rather than 
creations ; and surprise less by their 
magnitude, than gratify by the fa- 
vourable results which might be con- 
fidently anticipated from their adop- 
tion. 

Such, we have no doubt, was the 
course upon which he had resolved, and 
which, had he felt confident of a secure 
possession of power, he would have 
pursued. But the crisis was preci- 
pitated by his Maynooth measures, 
which he felt must prove the death of 
his administration. Any diversion 
was desirable which would turn the 
gen eye from that plague spot in 

is government ; and it would not be 
the less acceptable, because it would 
visit his contumacious partizans with 
the punishment which their refrac- 
tory opposition to him deserved. 

Hence, Sir Robert Peel’s wholesale 
and sudden adoption of the entire of 

Mr. Cobden’s policy respecting the 
importation of foreign corn. Of that, 
we have his own words that he fore- 
saw the inevitable result, as far as he 

was himself concerned. He entered 

upon his new measures like a doomed 
man. He knew that the Conservative 
party must be broken up by them, 
and that his fall, as a minister, could 
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not be distant. But he knew also 
that, in any event, it was near at hand ; 
and his sacrifice of power, of which 
there has been so much vaunting, and 
which has been so repeatedly referred 
to as a proof of his sublime regard for 
principle, amounted to nothing more 
than this, that he preferred going out 
as the destroyer than as the destroy- 
ed; that he preferred going out upon 
the ruin of the great party by whom 
he had heen elevated to power, than 
as the rejected of that party by whom 
his panacea for the wants and woes 
of Ireland had been, as he deemed, 
so intemperately resented. That was 
the choice. He had no other. He 
must either be content to perish piece- 
meal upon the Maynooth rock, upon 
which his vessel had struck, or get up 
such a storm as might agitate the 
ocean so as to lift it, but only to be 
swallowed by the yawning abyss which 
lay beyond. So that whatever, for 
good or for evil, the new measures of 
commercial policy may, in the long 
run, produce, the country will owe to 
the desperate effort of the right ho- 
nourable baronet to escape from one 
difficulty by plunging into another ; 
choosing rather to perish at once with 
the eclat of commercial liberality, 
than to expire gradually, of sheer 
inanition, from the desertion of his 
natural supporters. 

Such, in our humble judgment, is 
the best explanation which can be 
given of Sir Robert Peel’s sudden con- 
version to the free trade doctrines of 
Messrs. Cobdenand Co. The reader 
will observe that the phenomenon to 
be accounted for, is not that the ba- 
lance of the right honourable baro- 
net’s judgment should have inclined 
towards the theories of commercial 
freedom ; but that he should have all 
at once regarded them as not only 
indisputably true in the abstract, but 
that their practical adoption was so 
pressingly important, as to require 
that they should be immediately re- 
cognized by law, although the entire 
destruction of the great Conservative 
party, which it had cost ten years to 
reconstruct, must be the immediate 
consequence. The potato panic in 
Ireland! Does any man believe that 
he was moved by a consideration such 
as that to make a sweeping and radical 
change in the whole commercial po- 
licy of the empire, and that at the 
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expense of breaking down the bar- 
rier whichevery enlightened and right- 
minded politician in Europe regarded 
as the only protection against the in- 
roads of revolution? Is not Sir Ro- 
bert Peel the very man who would 
denounce the folly and the wicked- 
ness of such a proceeding, if by any 
reckless or charlatan minister, he 
being in opposition, it was proposed ? 
No, no. It is not by such a pre- 
text (which, however, it might serve 
as a topic of agitation, had no suffi- 
cient foundation in fact), he can dis- 
guise the settled purpose of inflicting 
a heavy blow upon the party by whom 
he had been thwarted in his favour- 
ite measures for governing Ireland 
through the influence of the Romish 
priests, and the withdrawal of whose 
confidence he feltasa premonitory symp- 
tom that his power as a minister was 
near itsend. We are not surprised 
that he should have been angered by 
their opposition; nor, whenthe country 
spoke out so plainly, that he should 
have been alarmed by it, and felt 
that his tenure of office was insecure. 
But that he should have carried his 
resentment to such an extent, as to 
be willing to work ruin to the cause 
which he was raised up to uphold ; 
and casting all the ties of party, and 
all respect for professions or principle, 
to the winds, unite with his political 
enemies to break down, or overbear, 
his political friends, until, through 
their disunitedranks, the facticn again 
made its way to power, the signal 
overthrow of which, in 1841, had, 
after ten years’ arduous conflict, been 
accomplished by so much toil and la- 
bour, we were not prepared to be- 
lieve; nor could we be induced to 
give expression to any such convic- 
tion, but from the utter impossibility 
of accounting for the late premier’s 
conduct upon any other rational hy- 
pothesis whatsoever. 


Granted, that, in the abstract, the 
principles of the free traders are 
founded upon political wisdom; and 
that nation may advantageously deal 
with nation, as the individuals of any 
particular country deal with each 
other, buying in the cheapest and sell- 
ing in the dearest markets ; are we to 
be told that, when great inter ests have 
grown up, under ‘the shelter of an 
opposite principle, and when the whole 
structure of society has been fashioned 


by protective laws, guaranteeing par- 
ticular branches of industry against the 
inconveniences of foreign competition ; 

it is political wisdom, suddenly , and all 
at once, to abandon that protective po- 
licy, and to deprive our agriculturists 
and manufacturers of the only security 
they possess against being undersold 

by their more favourably circumstanced 
neighbours? Would not wisdom ra- 


ther require a cautious application of 


such principles ; and a somewhat longer 
trial than they could have had during 
the short period of their partial opera- 
tion, upon which the inductional argu- 
ment in their favour was founded? 
We think that he need not be stig- 
matized as an over-cautious states- 
man, who having all his life, up to 
the year 1845, maintained the neces- 
sity of protective laws, and having 
consented to be returned, and placed 
at the head of a Protectionist ma- 
jority, in 1841, upon strictly protec- 
tion principles, should pause, at least 
until 1847, when a new parliament 
must assemble, before he gave practi- 
cal operation to the new views to which 
he had been so suddenly converted. 
Nor is Sir Robert Peel, whose charac- 
ter is pre-eminently marked by cau- 
tion and prudence, the minister from 
whom another and an opposite course 
might be expected. He would, we 
should have thought, consider that 
there was something due to public 
faith, something to public decency, 
something even to the honest preju- 
dices of the constituencies who would 
feel themselves betrayed or deluded, 
which should prevent him from giving 
in his adhesion to the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, and using the advantages of 
the position in which he was placed by 
protectionists, for the purpose of giv- 
ing asignal triumph to the adversaries 
of protection. 

Ve cannot believe, “‘sensus mo- 
resque repugnant,” that the mere ab- 
stract persuasion, which he may have 
been induced by the success of his fi- 
nancial measures, as far as they may at 
present be said to have succeeded, to 
entertain, could have been his influ- 
encing motive in precipitating himself 
upon a course of policy, by which he 
must give so great a shock to public 
confidence, the advantages of which 
were, at best, prospective and specu- 
lative, and the only certain, immediate 
result of which must be, loss of office, 
and the destruction of the party by 
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whom he had been raised to power. 
He tells us that he foresaw this result; 
but that such was his sublime devotion 
to the new views and principles to 
which he had become so suddenly con- 
verted, he felt it his bounden duty to 
sacrifice to them all personal and all 
party objects. We donot give him credit 
for such a height of virtue. We seca 
much more natural solution of the por- 
tentous phenomenon in his determina- 
tion to take signal vengeance upon 
the factious adherents by whom he was 
so inconveniently traversed in his fa- 
vourite policy, of making Popery the 
established religion of Ireland, and 
governing this country by means of 
priests; whose defection must, sooner 
or later, determine his career as a 
minister; and whose influence, if not 
prevented by some strong counter-cur- 
rent, which might give a different di- 
rection to the public mind, might be 
seriously embarrassing at the next 
elections. 

We repeat, therefore, our opinion 
that had it not been for the alarm 
and the dissatisfaction caused by Sir 
Robert Peel’s Maynooth measures, 
his bill for a free trade in corn would 
not have been heard of. Just as the 
reform bill was caused ‘by the back 
water of Emancipation,” so the new 
measure which denudes the agricul- 
tural interest of their best protection, 
derives its being from the desperation 
caused by the manner in which the 
Protestant community received the 
new attempts to give the Romish 
religion an ascendancy in Ireland. 
And it but adds another to the many 
instances already upon record, that 
every stage of every attempt to give to 
Popery an ascendancy over that pure 
and primitive worship which is car- 
ried out in the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Established Church, has 
been attended by signal calamity to 
the empire. 


What is the fact? The Romish 
system, as a religious institute, is ra- 
pidly losing its hold on the minds of 
the people. This appears in a hun- 
dred unmistakeable instances. The 
better and purer faith—the faith more 
in accordance with scriptural truth— 
is daily evidencing its power to en- 
gage the minds and win the hearts 
of those who are led to distin- 
guish between its rituals and a 
reasonable service. Such is the in- 
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difference with which the more weal- 
thy of the Roman Catholic commu- 
nity regard their Church, that they 
have never yet been led so far to tax 
themselves as to make a suitable pro- 
vision for the maintenance and the 
education of their clergy. Left to 
itself, the system must fall to the 
ground, from sheer indifference on 
the part of its nominal supporters ; 
who would very soon console them- 
selves for its loss, by commingling 
with the Protestant community in 
any of the various denominations 
under which it exists, or becoming 
incorporated with the Established 
Church. 

But if almost defunct as a religion, 
what is it as a political system? Is it 
not the great bond of union by which 
the masses are held together, and 
animated by the spirit and directed 
according to the purposes of those 
whose end and aim is a repeal of the 
legislative union? The coming of 
Christ was never regarded by the 
Jews in our Lord’s time with more 
joy as the advent of their deliverance 
from the Romans, than the enlarge- 
ment of the borders of the Romish 
Church inIreland,by the moreardentre- 
pealers, as the instrument which is best 
capable of working the deliverance of 
their country from the tyranny of the 
Saxon rule. And what has been Sir 
Robert Peel’s policy,—his favourite 
nostrum for the tranquillization of 
Ireland? To augment this power, 
in the hope of changing its nafure, 
and taking it into an alliance with 
the British government, by which it 
might be rendered, not a stimulus to, 
but acurb upon, the rebellious tenden- 
cies of the people. We believe a more 
unfounded expectation never was en- 
tertained. We believe that every addi- 
tion made to this power (more espe- 
cially when it proceeds from concession 
to violence), will but increase the tur- 
bulence which it was intended to allay, 
and augment our dangers. We believe 
that the Romish priesthood are irre- 
vocably pledged to courses from which, 

the miserable truckling policy 
which would play their interests, per- 
sonal or professional, against their pas- 
sions and their principles, they never 
can be diverted. Talk of the en- 
dowment of Maynooth! The bait is 
carefully nibbled off, but the hook is 
rejected. They will take good care 
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that “ the boy” shall be “ father of the 
man ;” and whatever that institute 
was, in spirit and in principle, in the 
days of its poverty, such and no other 
it will continue when increased wealth 
enables it to enlarge its numbers, and 
when the luxury and affluence of its 
professors offer stronger inducements 
to the aspiring sons of our peasant 
population to be admitted within its 
walls. No one is absurd enough to 
suppose, that a différent class of indi- 
viduals will become candidates for the 
office of Romish priests, because of 
the higher standard of living to which 
that body, in their educational pro- 
gress, may now become accustomed. 
Were that the case, the endowment 
might be dispensed with ; and the Ro- 
mish Church would be supplied with 
clergy as the Established Church is 
supplied, by individuals educated at 
their own expense, and for whose pre- 
paration for holy orders a large outlay 
is made, either by themselves or their 
parents. 

It remains, therefore, that no policy 
of our rulers can exercise any benefi- 
cial influence upon the character and 
the spirit of the Church of Rome in 
Ireland. Upon that character and 
spirit we have freely offered our opi- 
nion; but we must add, that we think 
it positively respectable in comparison 
with the despicable and unprincipled 
course of policy which was adopted 
towards it by our late rulers ; a policy, 
which those whom it was intended to 
cajole or conciliate, estimated at its 
real value ; and which, so far from si- 
lencing the clamours it was expected 
to allay, if it only be consistently 
carried out, must lead to the separation 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

And here let it be distinctly under- 
stood, and put on record, that to this 
policy the great bulk of the Roman 
Catholic community, we mean the 
more educated and respectable portion 
of that body, are no parties. They are 
not the endowers of Maynooth. A 
small portion of the sums subscribed 
for purposes of agitation, or foreign 
ecclesiastical objects, would have suffi- 
eed for putting upon a respectable 
footing, the college for the education 
of their priests. But that small por- 
tion would not, or could not be spared. 
Falstaff’s account with his landlady, in 
which there appeared an item of six- 
teen shillings for sack, while that for 


bread amounted only to three half- 
pence, is not an inapt similitude of the 
manner in which the funds, raised b 
the spontaneous liberality of the Irish 
Romanists have been apportioned ; the 
whole bulk being allocated to political, 
and but a miserable remnant reserved 
for religious or ecclesiastical objects. 
While they were intent upon the agi- 
tating processes by which the empire 
was to be convulsed, they wisely left 
it to a Protestant government to 
make that provision for the train- 
ing and maintenance of the youths 
intended to be their future clergy, 
which they were unwilling to sup- 
ply; and that, without being per- 
mitted in the slightest degree to inter- 
fere, for the better regulation of the 
system, the burden of which they have 
so gratuitously taken exclusively upon 
themselves. 

Compare the indifference of the Ro- 
mish laity in Ireland to purely ecclesi- 
astical objects as connected with the 
sustentation of their Church, with the 
zeal and the liberality of the members 
of what is called the Free Church in 
Scotland, and it will be seen at once 
who are, and who are not, in earnest, 
in their professions of attachment to 
their respective systems. In the one 
country, and amongst a few hundred 
thousand individuals, we believe we are 
considerably within bounds, when we 
say, that more than a million sterling 
has been raised within a very few years, 
to meet the great exigency occasioned 
by separation from the establishment, 
by suitable endowments for the main- 
tenance of the seceding ministers ; 
and a provision for the public wor- 
ship of God, rendered necessary by 
what they believed to be a misappro- 
priation of the parochial churches. In 
this great work men of all complexions 
of politics were to be found assisting ; 
and it was perfectly evident to every 
competent observer, who had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the workings 
of the new enthusiasm which it occa- 
sioned, that the religious was not only 
the predominating influence, but that 
to which all others became subservient. 
If the clergy proved their devotedness 
to the principle of *non-intrusion,” by 
relinquishing their manses and forfeit- 
ing their claim to the tiends which be- 
longed to them as ministers of the 
Established Church, the laity no less 
nobly and munificently evinced that 
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they were not one whit behind them 
in the zeal with which they resolved to 
carry out their favourite hypothesis of 
a Christian Church in connexion with 
the state, exempt from all injurious 
interference, and deriving all needful 
protection. Ifthe good could not be 
had without the evil, better, in their 
judgment, to cast off all dependence 
upon the government, and exercise, in 
their own affairs, an unfettered indepen- 
dence. We thus express ourselves, 
merely presenting the case as it is 
stated by the Free Church advocates, 
and not pronouncing any judgment 
upon it. Our object is simply to con- 
trast earnestness with indifference ; 
devotion to a cause, whether good or 
bad, which maintains it by many sacri- 
fices, with such a degree of unconcern, 
as clearly proves that no sacrifice 
whatever will be voluntarily made ; 
and that, however the Romish gentry in 
Ireland may be convinced of the ab- 
stract truth of their religion, the very 
last thing which they would think of 
doing would be putting their hands 
deeply into their pockets for the purpose 
of maintaining, clothing, and educating 
vast numbers who are unable to pro- 
cure such advantages for themselves ;— 
except, perhaps, designating their own 
children to that office, which, in the 
present state of things in this country, 
would never be thought of. It would be 
tosee his soninan officein which the son 
of his ploughman might be his coadju- 
tor, or, perhaps, his parish priest ; and 
if he only became a better adept in the 
Maynooth-O’ Connell-politico-theology, 
could exercise an imperious rule over 
him, by which all his gentleness and 
moderation would be trampled in the 
dust, and treated with a scornful deri- 
sion, as a base betrayal of the cause to 
which, more than to that of life, he 
should be devoted. 

Such is the state of things, when the 
government come forward, and say, we 
will compel this Protestant empire to 
do that for the maintenance of Popery 
in Treland, which the wealthy of its 
own community either decline to do, 
or refuse to do. It is in a beggarly 
state—we must make it respectable. 
It is in a tottering state—we must take 
care that it does not fall. Such is, li- 
terally, the true state of the case. And 
as Sir Robert Peel remained in office, 
that, by the aid of Whigs and Radicals, 
he might carry the repeal of the corn 
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laws, so he has gone out of office, that 
they, by his aid, may bring to an un- 
happy consummation, the measures for 
the exaltation of Popery, which he has 
already initiated, and which he is pre- 
pared still further to extend, until the 
Romish Church has become predomi- 
nant in Ireland! We ask, will the peo- 
ple of England, to whose arbitrement 
this question must shortly be submit- 
ted, justify this course of policy at the 
next election ? 

The question is not, we repeat it 
again and again, are the people of 
Ireland to be indulged in the profes- 
sion of a creed to which, erroneous 
though it be, they give a conscien- 
tious preference? But are they to 
be encouraged in the profession of 
an unscriptural creed, to the merits 
of which, in its purely religious as- 
pect, they exhibit a complete indiffer- 
ence, and their regard for which is 
only shewn by the value they set upon 
it as an instrument of political agi- 
tation? To the former there can be 
no objection. Let toleration, in the 
most extensive sense of the word, be 
freely given to all who worship God 
according to their consciences. But 
we ask the religious and reflecting 
people of England and Scotland, are 
they prepared to affirm the latter, and 
to insist, that, no matter what the 
progress of light and knowledge may 
be in this country, no matter what 
the efforts may be, or what the success, 
of the Protestant missionaries in the 
eause of evangelical religion, Popery, 
entire Popery,and nothing but Popery 
must continue to prevail, and be main- 
tained, per force, by state endowments, 
amongst a people ripening rapidly to 
a knowledge of the truth, and, in 
many instances—let Achill and Dingle 
serve as examples,—thirsting for the 
blessings of the Reformation ? 

What would be thought in Scotland 
if the Free Church party refused to 
contribute to the maintenance of their 
Church, or to supply funds for the 
education of their clergy, and pleaded 
their own indifference in the matter 
as a ground that parliament should in- 
terfere, and furnish them with an en- 
dowment? Would they not make 
themselves objects of scorn and mock- 
ery to the whole empire? And yet, 
in what consists the difference? Are 
not their conscivntious scruples to be 
respected as much as those of Irish 
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Romanists? And is it because their 
zeal and their sincerity are more mani- 
fest that they are less entitled to legis- 
lative consideration ? 

We are sickened at the manner in 
which knaves {and drivellers continue 
to ring the changes upon that argu- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, in which, 
with a specious but delusive plausibi- 
lity, he endeavoured to convince the 
country that his Maynooth measures 
were necessary for the peace of Ire- 
land, and the well-being of the em- 
pire. Three courses, he said, presented 
themselves, viz.—to abolish the grant ; 
to leave it as it was; or greatly to 
enlarge it. The first, he supposed, 
no one would recommend; the se- 
cond, seeing how the system worked, 
no honest or intelligent man, he might 
well assert, could approve of; and 
it remained, therefore, that the third 
alternative should be adopted, and 
that the grant should be greatly en- 
larged. Such are the sort of state- 
ments, and such is the kind of reason- 
ing, by which the minds at present 
governing this great nation have been 
influenced in giving their approbation 
to a system of policy which perils the 
safety of the empire ! 

The only one of the three aver- 
ments above specified, to which the 
slightest attention should be given, is 
the second—namely, that Maynooth, 
as then constituted, was working ill. 
Of that there could be no doubt. It 
was working to the entire satisfaction 
of those who desire the downfall of 
England. But that it might not be 
abolished without danger, or that it 
could be augmented with safety, or any 
rational hope that in its working it 
would be improved, so that a conser- 
vative rather than a destructive cha- 
racter should henceforth belong to it, 
and.it should become as remarkable 
for diffusing, thoughout the country, 
peace and good will to all men, as it 
has hitherto been as a seminary of 
agitation and discord, and a hot-bed 
of sedition ;—these were propositions 
which the right honourable baronet 
very quietly took for granted; as, un- 
doubtedly, he did not burden himself 
with the labour of any proof by which 
they could be rendered even plausible 
to intelligent observers. 

In the first place he overrates the 
difficulty of abolishing that institution. 
The grant might have been withdrawn 
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from it, upon the ground that it had 
utterly failed in accomplishing the 
objects of its founders, without any 
perceptible increase of Irish agitation. 
There would, at first, be some “‘ sound 
and fury,” but those who know the 
country best, well know it would “sig- 
nify nothing.” The monstrous absur- 
dity of maintaining a legal, and, at the 
same time, giving encouragement to an 
opposition establishment, is too glaring 
not be seen and felt by all men of or- 
dinary intelligence and candour. To 
the maintenance of one system of re- 
ligious truth the state is pledged. _Its 
claims are coeval with those of the 
monarchy. Touch its foundations and 
all other property, and every other 
institute, becomes insecure. But to 
uphold and aggrandize another and a 
rival establishment, for which its peo- 
ple have not sufficient regard to fur- 
nish the funds for its maintenance 
themselves, which is declining in in- 
fluence in proportion as they become 
spiritually enlightened, and only main- 
tains its ground by an alliance with 
the worst spirit of political agitation ; 
this would seem so unreasonable and 
preposterous, that we know not where 
its counterpart could be furnished in 
the annals of public folly or infatua- 
tion. 

In the next place, Sir Robert has 
never attempted to show, that by in- 
creasing the grant to Maynooth, a re- 
medy will be found for the evils which 
he freely acknowledges have resulted 
from the system as it had been worked, 
up to the period of the late enlarge- 
ment of that endowment. These evils, 
he would fain have us believe, have 
proceeded from the beggarly condi- 
tion of that establishment. He is 
wrong. They proceeded from the teach- 
ing of the professors; the doctrines 
they are appointed to inculcate being 
those of high ultra Romanism; and 
the character and cendition of the 
youth who are there congregated for 
instruction. That teaching may not 
be meddled with, and that character 
and condition will not be altered. The 
same doctrines will still be taught, the 
same discipline still enforced, and the 
same views still inculcated ; while the 
youth who throng the walls, and crowd 
around the professors’ chairs, will 
continue to be of the same descrip- 
tion as those who furnish the pre- 
sent agitating priesthood in Ireland. 
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All their sympathies will be in fa- 
vour of the system by which Ireland 
is again to become a nation ; all their 
antipathies will be against British 
rule ; and their ministerial offices will 
chiefly consist in keeping alive the na- 
tional discontent, and instructing the 
people to be contented with nothing 
short of a Repeal of the Legislative 
Union. 

We, therefore, maintain, that by 
augmenting the grant, the late prime 
minister has only increased the evil. 
His has been an anti-homzopathic sys- 
tem of legislative quackery. The ho- 
meopathist gives the patient a small 
disease to cure a great one of the same 
kind ; he would give the great disease 
in the hope of thereby curing the small 
one. The result may be that the mis- 
take of a minister may lead to the con- 
vulsion of an empire. 

We have dwelt upon this subject 
because it is, we repeat, our fixed per- 
suasion, that the indignant feelings 
exhibited throughout England and 
Scotland at the introduction of the 
Maynooth measures, and the great 
schism which took place,in consequence 
of them, in the Conservative party, 
and which thenceforth rendered his 
tenure of office precarious, it was, which 
prompted Sir Robert Peel to become, 
all at once, a sweeping and unqualified 
advocate for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. He saw that his pro-Popery 
policy would not bear inquiry; and 
that something must be done, and that 
speedily, to divert public attention 
from the plague-spot, of his own creat- 
ing, in Ireland, and he therefore me- 
naces his refractory vassals with a 
blow by which they might well be 
confounded ; and throws the country 
into inextricable confusion, destroying 
the party he was appointed to lead, 
causing a distrust of all public prin- 
ciple, and re-admitting to power, by 
this second great apostacy from the 
protection party, the defeated faction, 
over whom he had so signally triumph- 
ed in 1841, and whose first accession 
to office was through the opening 
made in the Conservative ranks by his 
first great apostacy upon the question 
of emancipation. 

It was not until the National Club 
was formed in London, and until it 
assumed such a shape as may be said 
to give a permanent and substantial 
existence to the Protestant constitu- 
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tional feeling, which was revolted by 
the Maynooth measure, that the late 
Premier took refuge in corn law agi- 
tation from the stormthat was gather- 
ing against him, and preferred going 
out of office with the eclat of a mea- 
sure which was hailed witha tumult 
of popular clamour, to expiring as a 
minister of sheer inanition from the 
desertion of his natural supporters. 

Well, the new ministry have been in- 
stalled. Wehave Lord J. Russelland the 
Whigs, supported by O’Connell and the 
radical and Romish factions, again occu- 
pying the chief placesin administration; 
while the materials of an effective op- 
position have, as yet, to be gathered 
together, and no man knows in whom 
to put trust or confidence for the 
maintenance of the views and princi- 
ples according to which the country 
might be wisely governed, and we 
might be saved from the further in- 
roads of revolution. 

Many fondly entertain the hope, 
that Lord John, as he is an older, so 
he is a wiser and a better man than he 
was when he was last compelledto re- 
linquish power. He bears amongst 
his friends the character of a man of 
generosity and honour ; and, contrast- 
ed with the unprincipled minister 
whom he succeeds rather than sup- 
plants, there is an air of respectability, 
and even of chivalry about him, which 
raises him far above the unbearable 
and un-English baseness of deserting 
his colours and betraying his friends. 
Lord John may seek to moderate the 
more fiery and violent of his own 
partizans; or, should the current 
prove too strong for him, he may 
relinquish the helm to other hands ; 
but to the principles to which he has 
pledged himself he will never prove 
false ; and his party may confidently 
rely upon him for frankly and boldly 
carrying out their views, or promptly 
and honestly surrendering his trust, 
should his supporters press him be- 
yond what he judges to be the limits 
of a sound discretion. We cannot 
but express our decided conviction, 
that all the settled institutions of the 
country are far safer in his hands, than 
they were in those of Sir Robert Peel. 
The constitutional party are now fairly 
warned of their danger. They know 
what they may hope, and what they 
may fear. Not so when the late min- 
istry were in power, under whose pro- 
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tection our most valuable establishments 
were perishing piecemeal ; by whose 
culpable forbearance a spirit of assassi- 
nation has been nurtured in Ireland, 
until it has attained its present enor- 
mous magnitude, when it defies the 
ordinary powers of the law; and by 
whose direct and ostentatious patro- 
nage and encouragement Romanism 
has grown and flourished, until it 
has arrived, to all human seeming, 
within a short stage of the ascen- 
dancy at which it aims. When this 
shall have been attained, then, in- 
deed, we say to the Protestant com- 
munities of all denominations, “ Let 
them which be in Judea flee unto the 
mountains.” But we trust that a rally 
may yet be made, by which a cala- 
mity so signal, and a curse so wither- 
ing, may be averted. 

In leaving office Sir Robert be- 
queathed to his successors the com- 
pletion of his Irish policy; and the 
outline of that policy which he sketch- 
ed, left scarcely any thing to be de- 
sired by Mr. O’ ‘Connell and the Popish 
and radical party. Possibly he only 
desired to dlace Lord John in a diffi- 
culty, by this premature disclosure of 
views which the new minister might 
find himself hard set to realize. He 
knew that his Irish measures, both in 
act and in prospect, constituted the 
rock upon which he himself had foun- 
dered; and he kindly and conside- 
rately ‘directed his successor upon it, 
proffering the aid of his experience 
and ability to enable him to ride over 
it with safety. We know not whether 
the new premier will read the pas- 
sage— fas est et ab hoste doceri,’ 
as "signifying, the advice which your 
enemy gives you, do not take; or 
whether he may or may not think it 
wiser to be directed by his counsel, 
than warned by his counsel. But this 
we know, that we prefer fighting the 
battle for our Protestant institutions 
against Lord John, rather than with Sir 
Robert Peel ; we apprehend less from 
the hostility of the one, against which 
we are on our guard, than from the 
friendship of the other, by which a 
false security might be produe ed: and 
if we are only true to ourselves, and 
take ev ery fitting means to inform our 
countrymen of the perils which beset 
our most valuable establishments and 
our most glorious privileges, we may 
yet find a happy deliverance from 
open enemies, as well as from hollow 
friends. 
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And truly the country does require 
to be informed of the aggressive and 
insidious character of “Popery, not 
only in Ireland and England, but 
throughout the whole civilized world. 
In adopting the views of the anti-corn 
law league, Sir Robert well knew 
that he was brandishing the material 
against the moral and spiritual in- 
terests of the people. He knew that 
what was tangible, and, in the vulgar 
sense of the word, real, must be seen, 
heard, felt, and understood, by mul- 
titudes, to whom religious truths could 
never be brought home, in any sub- 
stantive shape, so as to be a determi- 
ning motive in their actions. We 
knew that there were vast masses 
to whom “the Church in danger,’ 
‘‘ Popery becoming ascendant,” were 
idle words; but over whom the cry 
of “cheap bread” possessed a ma- 
gical power, by which they might 
be moved to almost any enterprise to 
which they should be directed by 
sagacious leaders. He has for the 
time, at least, succeeded. The tur- 
moil, excitement, and consternation 
ay by the repeal of the corn 
aws, has operated as a diversion from 
topics of more speculative interest, 
and which can only be valued accord- 
ing to their true importance by reli- 
gious and reflecting minds. All that 
is Esau in the character of the British 
people he has pitted against all that 
is Jacob. And if he has rightly esti- 
mated them, and the passions and 
appetites of the one prevail over the 
religious fidelity of the other, he may 
well entertain the belief that they 
will sell their birth-right for a mess 
of pottage. 

But we do not so estimate them; 
and we hope soon to see in active ope- 
ration some organized system for giv- 
ing expression to the national senti- 
ment. 

We have before us a report of the 
speeches delivered at a meeting of the 
members and friends of “The National 
Club,” which was held at Willis’srooms, 
in London, on the 2nd of May, of this 
present year, and we can only lament 
that our space does not permit us to 
present even a brief abstract of the 
proceedings to our readers. Hitherto 
much of what was valuable has been 
rendered of none effect, by the intem- 
perence and extravagance with which 
it was connected. Here all was as 
calm and as sober-minded as it was in- 
teresting and important. 












There was one speech delivered on 
that occasion, the speech of Dr. Biber, 
which we would suggest to the club 
to publish as a separate tract, and to 
send into extensive circulation. It is 
a speech so full of information of the 
most important kind, and so charac- 
terized by moderation and candour, 
that it is quite impossible it can be 
read without making a strong impres- 
sion upon every honest mind. He 
clearly shows the aggressive and 
encroaching spirit of Popery every 
where, throughout the whole civilized 
world, and that England is the object 
against which its chief attacks are 
directed. While we are endowing 
seminaries for her priests, she is un- 
dermining our influence, and intro- 
ducing confusion and disorder into 
every portion of our empire, in the 
confident expectation that our trou- 
bles and embarrassments may be 
turned to her advantage. And in 
thus selecting England as the special 
object of her hostility, she = dis- 
plays her serpent wisdom. Dr. Biber 
observes, that 


“Of all the different Protestant bo- 
dies, there is none but our Church, and 
the Churches in communion with her, 
that can make a permanent and power- 
ful resistance against Popery, because 
she alone, with her sister Churches, 
takes her stand upon the original con- 
stitution and the ancient faith of the 
Church Catholic; she alone opposes to 
the corruptions and usurpations of 
Popery, a complete system of pure, pri- 
mitive, apostolic Christianity. This 
the Romish Church knows right well ; 
and, therefore, it is, that she concen- 
trates her efforts more and more upon 
this favourite object of her ambitious 
hopes—the overthrow of the Church, 
and the subjugation of the State of 
England. The Protestant communions 
of the continent give her little uneasi- 
ness, they are so divided among them- 
selves; and each one within itself so 
void of fixed principles, of either doc- 
trine or discipline, that they can never 
present any compact front of opposition 
to the aggressions of the Papacy. They 
would fall an easy prey to the machina- 
tions of the Church of Rome, if once 
that Church could succeed in sweeping 
away from the face of Christendom our 
Church, whose very existence, founded 
as it is on the primitive and apostolic 
constitution of the Church of Christ, is 
a standing testimony against the Papal 
usurpation ; even as her learning, her 
pure worship, and her orthodox faith, 
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is a standing witness against the igno- 
rance, the abominable superstitions, and 
soul-destroying errors of the Church of 
Rome.” 


The head quarters of the Romish 
propaganda are at Lyons. From an 
account of their operations, it appears 
‘* that the sum total of their expendi- 
ture was, in the year 1823, no more 
than £916; in the year 1835, it 
amounted to £21,6634; and in the year 
1844, to £149,756. That is to say, 
during the last nine years, the ope- 
rations of the Propaganda have been 
increased sevenfold; and during the 
last twenty-one years, MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY FOLD!” 

So much for the increased activity 
of the Propaganda. Let us now fol- 
low Dr. Biber in looking at its di- 
rection. 


**In connexion with the proceedings 
of the Romanists in our colonies, I must 
once more revert to the accounts of the 
Propaganda at Lyons, which afford an 
infallible criterion of the direction in 
which the forces of Popery are employ- 
ed. From these accounts it appears, 
that in the year 1823 no part of the funds 
of the Propaganda was spent upon the 
colonies of the British empire; in 1825, 
when its operations in this direction 
commenced, the outlay amounted to no 
more than £60; after this it increased 
gradually but slowly till the year 1835, 
when it amounted to £980; but from 
that fatal period, when fresh encourage- 
ment and a new impulse was given to 
the propagation of Popery in our colo- 
nies by the government at home, the 
annual expenditure of the Propaganda 
for this object increased at a rapid rate; 
so much so, that in the year 1844 it 
amounted to no less than £40,865; that 
is to say, within ten years the efforts 
of Popery to undermine the English 
Church, and along with it the British 
rule in the colonies, have been multiplied 
more than forty-fold. This increase of 
activity will appear yet more striking on 
comparison with the outlay of the Lyons 
Propaganda upon the legitimate field of 
its operations. To adduce but one 
instance, the Propaganda spent upon 
their own colony of Algeria in the year 
1844 no more than £2,360; while upon 
our colony of New Zealand they spent, 
in the very same year, the sum of £5,618, 
more than double, and in the preceding 
year, 1843, the sum of £7,280, more 
than treble the amount of their outla 
in Algeria. And what is the effect whic 
has been produced upon the colony 
which the Propaganda thus singled out 
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as the object of its liberality? We all 
know what deplorable disturbances and 
scenes of bloodshed have lately taken 
place in New Zealand. And who was it 
that stood forth upon that occasion as the 
friend and counsellor of the native chief 
Heki? Why no other than the Popish 
bishop, sent thither by the Roman See, 
with the aid and support of the naval 
power of France, for the purpose of 
making mischief, and under the hypo- 
critical mask of Catholic sympathy and 
universal good-will between man and 
man, stirring up strife and disaffection 
against the English Church and the 
British crown.” 


Such is the aspect of Popery, as re- 
gards thisempire! Such are the ma- 
chinations by which our power and 
greatness as a nation are to be over- 
thrown! We cannot but say that he 
must be a rash man by whom they 
can be lightly regarded? There is 
one passage in this remarkable speech 
which we cannot refrain from extract- 
ing, although it does not bear directly 
on our own affairs. But it is surely 
pregnant with instruction. It is as 
follows :— 


**T will not detain the meeting with 
an account of the machinations of 
Popery in other and smaller states of 
Europe; but there is one story which, 
with your lordship’s permission, I should 
like to tell; it is not a long, but it is a 
very instructive one; the story of the 
treatment which that stronghold of con- 
tinental Protestantism, the city of Ge- 
neva, has experienced at the hands of 
Rome. Those who know me will not sus- 
pect me of any very great sympathy with 
Geneva; but little as I may be disposed 
to sympathize with them, I cannot but 
think that the Genevese have been hardly 
dealt by ; and I think, moreover, that 
the triumph which Rome has achiev- 
ed over Geneva, and the manner in which 
it has been achieved, may serve as a use- 
ful warning to our Church and State, at 
a moment when we are called upon to 
throw down the few remaining barriers 
against the importation of Romish cor- 
ruptions, and the intrusion of Romish 
ascendancy into ourland. The story is 
this :—At the time of the Reformation, 
the Romish Church was altogether ban- 
ished from Geneva, as it was from this 
country, by severe legal enactments ; 
these remained in force until the incorpo- 
ration of the Genevese republic with the 
French empire. It was then that the 
Roman Catholic Church was, for the 
first time, re-admitted within the gates 
of Geneva; one of the city churches— 
curiously enough, the Church of St. 
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Germain, in which the Reformation be- 
gan—was appropriated for its worship ; 
and, by degrees, a Roman Catholic po- 
pulation collected, which, in the year 
814, amounted to 2,000. By the treaty 
of Vienna, which restored to Geneva its 
independent sovereignty, the territory of 
the republic was increased by the addi- 
tion of twenty-one parishes, two of them 
towns, and the rest country parishes, 
which had formerly belonged partly to 
Piedmont, and partly to France. The 
opulation of these new districts was 
Roman Catholic, and, by the way of 
conciliating their new fellow-citizens, 
the Genevese not only granted free tole- 
ration and equality of civil rights to the 
Roman Catholics, but they built nine 
new churches and a number of schools 
for them, and made provision for the 
payment of the Romish clergy and 
schoolmasters out of the public funds. 
So much for the liberality of the Pro- 
testant government of Geneva; now 
for the returr which it met with at the 
hands of the Romish party. The prin- 
cipal priest (Archipretre) of the Roman 
Catholic Church at Geneva, was a man 
named Vuarin, a man of great ability, 
energy, and perseverance. He under- 
took to catholicise the city of Calvin; 
and he did it inthis way. Whatever shops 
or other business premises in the town 
fell vacant, he contrived to secure, and 
put into them Roman Catholics from the 
country parishes, who were allowed to oc- 
cupy them rent free for a year or two, on 
condition that, when they were properly 
established in their business, they should 
either remove to some other part of the 
town, or pay rent, so as to enable him 
to take other places for new comers. 
At the same time he required of all these 
settlers, that they should employ no 
other than Roman Catholic servants, 
and give their custom exclusively to Ro- 
man Catholic dealers, By these means, 
and having large sums of money placed 
at his disposal, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on his operations, Vuarin succeeded 
in raising the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of Geneva, from 2,000, which was 
the number in 1814, to 8,000, which it 
was in 1844. The numerical strength 
of the Roman Catholics being thus 
brought within 2,000 of the numerical 
strength of the Protestants, Vuarin 
thought himself strong enough to com- 
mence a system of open aggression ; 
further rights and privileges were de- 
manded, and various grievances got up. 
One‘of the latter was, that the Protes- 
tant clergy refused to take off their hats, 
when meeting the host carried in pro- 
cession. The education question fur- 
nished another topic of complaint ; and, 
by an alliance with the radicals, an ex- 
tension of the right of voting was ob- 
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tained, which increased the political 
ower of the Romanists. Meanwhile 
Voarin died in 1844, and the appoint- 
ment of his successor became the occa- 
sion of an open conflict between the 
Romish hierarchy and the government 
of Geneva. The latter had, by this time, 
become fully alive to the dangerous cha- 
racter of the machinations which had 
been so successfully carried on; and when 
the Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva no- 
minated Marilley, Vuarin’s curate, and 
his coadjutor in all his proceedings, as 
his successor, the government exercised 
the right of putting their veto upon the no- 
mination, which was originally secured to 
the civil power by the Concordat conclud- 
ed between Napoleon and the Pope, in 
1801, and confirmed both by the Treaty 
of Vienna, in 1814, and again by a spe- 
cial convention entered into in 1820, on 
the transfer of the Roman Catholics of 
Geneva from the diocese of Chambery 
to that of Lausanne and Geneva. Os- 
tensibly the government rested their 
objection to the appointment of Ma- 
rilley, on the fact of his not being a 
citizen of Geneva, but a native of Frei- 
burg; and they offered to confirm the 
nomination of any of the Genevese Ro- 
man Catholic clergy whom the bishop 
might select. The bishop, however, de- 
nied the right of the government to in- 
terfere with his nomination, and per- 
sisted in forcing his nominee, Marilley, 
upon the republic. The government, 
on the other hand, determined to main- 
tain their right, and intimated to Ma- 
rilley that, if he attempted to assume 
the government of the Roman Catholic 
Church at Geneva, they would cause 
him to be transported beyond the fron- 
tiers of the republic. Marilley, acting 
under the order of the bishop, set the 
government at defiance, and drove them 
to the extreme measure of having him 
removed from their territory, in the cus- 
tody of two gendarmes. This was pre- 
cisely what the Romish party desired ; 
the cry of persecution was raised; the 
bishop caused a protest against the pro- 
ceedings of the government to be pub- 
licly read in the Roman Catholic church 
at Geneva, he confirmed Marilley in his 
office, appointed a locum tenens for the 
performance of his sacerdotal functions 
pendente lite, and, to crown the whole, 
carried the cause by appeal to Rome. 
Thus was Geneva, that chief city of 
continental Protestantism, after the 
lapse of three hundred years, again 
placed in the position of appearing as 
a suitor at the court of the Roman Pon- 
tiff. And how did Rome deal with the 
case? Before the cause was ripe for 
decision, it so happened that the See of 
Lausanne and Geneva became vacant, 
by the death of the bishop; whereupon 
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the Pope appointed Marilley as his suc- 
cessor, thus inflicting upon the govern- 
ment of Geneva, in the character of bi- 
shop, the very man whom they refused 
to receive as priest !” 


But in the eyes of liberals, as they 
are called, all censure of proceed- 
ings like this is bigotry; all affec- 
tation of a zeal for Protestantism, 
cant ; all apprehensions of the gi- 
gantic strides of Popery to power and 
ascendancy, a chimera. We write 
not for, we reason not with, such as 
these. We rejoice to know that al- 
though active and daring enough to 
be formidable, they are a small mino- 
rity amongst the nation at large; 
and that if we can only succeed in 
presenting just views of the true 
state of the case to those who really 
value the reformed doctrines as they 
are propounded in our articles,and em- 
bodied in our liturgy, and who would 
not have the darkness of Papal super- 
stition again overspread the land, we 
shall feel that we have done all that 
we have the power to do in averting 
the greatest calamity that could befal 
us as a nation. 

It is our deliberate opinion, that 
whatever of danger Russia threatens 
to the liberties of Europe, Rome 
threatens to the religious freedom of 
all who have revolted from her com- 
munion, and whomshe would fain see 
subject to her again. The one is not 
more characterized by apassion for ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement than the other 
by a desire of spiritual domination. 
We think the apprehension entertain- 
ed of the grasping ambition of the 
autocrat, although not without some 
foundation, oftenexaggerated. Butwe 
are very sure that no sufficient appre- 
hension is yet practically felt of the 
other more unseen, more subtle, and 
more formidable danger. We hear 
of Russian spies, a sort of invisi- 
ble police, who are said to find their 
way every where, doing the work 
for which they are paid with a mar- 
vellous exactness and efficiency. But 
we take no notice of the staff of Po- 
pery, which is established, ostenta- 
tiously, in every country under the 
sun, animated by one purpose, direct- 
ed by one mind, avowing a paramount 
allegiance to the see of Rome, and 
ready, at a moment’s notice, to under- 
take any enterprise by which the de- 
signs, concocted in the Vatican, may 
be accomplished; these designs em- 
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bracing and contemplating the re-sub- 
jugation of Christendom to the see of 
ome. We would earnestly advise 
all concerned carefully to consider 
the machinery at present at work for 
that object, before they pronounce it 
one of those idle fancies which could 
only be entertained by hypochondria- 
cal alarmists. 
During the pro-Popery stage of Sir 
Robert’s policy, while the Maynooth 
measures were pending, it was lamen- 
table to perceive how little resistance, 
or rather how much encouragement, 
he received from a large section of 
the Conservatives, who were angr y 
enough when he proposed a re pee al of 
the corn laws. ‘They took patiently 
the endowment of heresy and the ex- 
altation of superstition; but when 
their interests were touched by the 
anti-protection policy, they were all 
alive to the national dangers. Now 
with such, we honestly confess, we 
have no sympathy. ‘They seem to us 
more solicitous for the meat than 
the life; and would be willing 
‘* propter vitam vivendi perdere cau- 
sas.” We tell them, frankly, that 
if the sacred institutions of the coun- 
try are to be betrayed, and the pub- 
lic funds employed for the purposes 
of pampering a seditious priesthood, 
it is not for the agerandizeme nt of 
jockey lords, or squir eens, that we will 
contend for the principle of protection. 
If every thing valuable is to perish, 
let them perish also. If the wheat is 
to be destroyed, let the chaff be de- 
stroyed with it. Ifall that gives worth 
and dignity to society be, at one fell 
swoop, “swept away, it is some consola- 
tion to think that the canker and the 
almer worm are swept away likewise. 
o. We boldly tell Lord George 
Bentinck and the godless Conserva- 
tives, of whom he may be said to be 
the representativ e, that in contending 
for protec tion to domestic industry, ° 
while, by the open encouragement they 
afford to Popery, they would prostrate 
the national religion, they are contend- 
ing for a body without a soul; and 
that in foregoing the opportunity which 
presented itse Itt for making an effectual 
resistance to the increase of the May- 
nooth endowment, they lost the only 
vantage-ground upon which the »y could 
securely stand, i in doing battle for those 
material interests in which the xy were 
so much more personally concerned, 
and which they were soon made to feel 
were in such imminent danger. 
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They haye reminded us of a story 
which we somewhere heard of a lady 
who was attacked by a robber. He 
first committed an outr age upon her 
person, to which, in her alarm, she 
submitted with wonderful forbearance, 
thinking, no doubt, that the worst was 
over. But when he proceeded to take 
her purse, she called out ‘ murder,” 
*‘robbery,” and used her nails and 
teeth with such effect as made it no 
easy matter to the desperado to accom- 
lish his object. And some one, who 
R ad quietly observed the whole trans- 
action, was heard to say, in reply to 
her earnest solicitations for aid, ** Ma- 
dam, if you defended your virtue with 
but half the zeal that you defended 
your purse, both would now be safe ; 
but even as you did not much concern 
yourself about the one, so neither will 
I concern myself about the other. 

So say we to the protectionists of 
the mere material interests of the coun- 
try, who care not by what bounties fo- 
reign doctrines are encouraged, provid- 
edthey can keepout foreign corn. We 
tell them the moral and reflecting por- 
tion of the people of England will not 
take part with them in such a contest. 
We tell them they forfeit their claims to 
the respect of the good and wise, by their 
readiness to fall in with views by ‘which 
worth and wisdom must be sacrificed ; 
and that very few, indeed, beside them. 
selves, will have any reason to regret 
any reduction of their incomes, by a 
transfer of their wealth to other men, 
when they can contemplate, with a 
quiet complacency, the establishment 
of Popery in Ireland. 

And now, before we have done, a 
word or two to the Irish landlords. 
They have been exposed to much ob- 
loquy ; but we tell them frankly, that 
for the misrepresentations by “which 
they have suffered, they have chiefly to 
blame themselves. 

No one denies the state of insecurity 
in which life and property exist in 
this country ; nor the readiness of the 
peasantry, in the south and west, to 
imbrue their hands in blood. No one 
denies that there is no such thing to 
be expected as an effective vindication 
of justice, or that perjury, to any ex- 
tent, will be committed, to screen a 
culprit, when intimidation fails to de- 
ter the prosecutors from bringing him 
under the animadversion of the law. 
And for this frightful state of things, 
the Irish landlords are held answer- 
able ; inasmuch as, by their alleged 
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oppressions, they have outraged every 
humane feeling, and driven the peo- 
ple to despair. 

We believe that a charge more ut- 
terly unfounded never was preferred. 
But, in the first place, what did it be- 
come the Irish landlords to do? They 
should have come forward, and de- 
manded a searching inquiry. We do 
not deny that instances would appear 
in which oppression had _ been practis- 
ed. We believe that these instances 
would be chiefly found amongst the 
class who are denominated liberal 
“par excellence.” But we boldly 
aver, that the great bulk of the Irish 
proprietary would be found to be as 
humane and as moderate as any pro- 
prietary in the empire. Nosuch inquiry 
was demanded. Instead of courting, 
they seemed to shrink from it. And the 
consequence has been, that they were 
considered to have suffered judgment 
by default, and held answerable for mis- 
deeds which had no foundation but in 
the foul imaginations of their interest- 
ed and malevolent accusers. 

What, in the next place, should 
they have done? They were accused 
of being the authors of the murders 
by which the country has been dis- 
graced, as, by their oppression, occa- 
sioning, if not justifying, ‘the wild 
justice of revenge.” They should 
have constituted a league for the pur- 
pose of. investigating the probable 
causes which led to every particular 
murder which occurred; and they 
would thus have had an opportunity 
of showing, that no landlord oppres- 
sion was the cause why human life 
was taken away. ‘Take, for instance, 
the case of the murderers of the late 
Mr. Patrick Clarke. Of what op- 
pression could they complain? What 
cruelty, or what injustice was prac- 
tised upon them? None whatever. 
No defence was attempted, which 
could mitigate the atrocity of this 
most wanton and barbarous murder. 
And so it would appear in almost 
every other case ; indeed we know of 
no exception; that not landlordism, 
but a brutal depravity, arising from 
the absence of all proper religious cul- 
ture, has been the cause of those fright- 
ful atrocities which mark, as with the 
brand of Cain, so many of the pea- 
santry of Ireland. But the Irish pro- 
prietors have neglected this obvious 
mode of self-defence, and they are 
suffering accordingly. 
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Take that portion of the country 
which is most stained with blood- 
guiltiness, the county of Tipperary, 
and where are better landlords to be 
found? Can any one allege an act 
of oppression against the Earl of 
Donoughmore, Lord Clonmel, Lord 
Glengal, Mr. Palliser, Colonel Pure- 
foy, Lord Bloomfield, or any other of 
the extensive and titled proprietary, 
who possess the fee-simple of the land ? 
We defy any one to do so. Let one 
single case be produced, of an im- 
proving tenant, who, upon the expi- 
ration of his lease, was deprived of 
his interest in his own improvements, 
and we admit that such a case is a 
crying evil, and a serious impeach- 
ment of the justice of any one by 
whom it has been practised. But we 
know of no such case ; and our belief 
is that very few such are to be found. 
Where they can be truly alleged, let 
the guilty suffer for their misdeeds. 
We have never had any sympathy for 
those who grind the faces of the poor. 
But to impute such wholesale oppres- 
sion to a class of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, many of whom are personally 
known to us, and with whose transac- 
tions with their tenantry we are well 
acquainted, is a calumny as gross, as 
the apathy or indifference is culpable, 
which renders them practically in- 
different so such charges, instead of 
indignantly hurling them back upon 
their accusers. 

Many have been surprised with 
what indifference the announcement 
of Lord Lincoln’s bill was received, 
by which he proposed to give the 
tenantry a security that they should 
be indemnified for their improye- 
ments. It was an ignorant surprise; 
as it is well known in this country, 
that the bill would effect nothing*more 
for the benefit of the tenant than in 
ninety-nine cases in a hundred was 
already secured to him by the consi- 
deration of his landlord. It would 
merely give a legal form to an ar- 
rangement which was already in prac« 
tical operation ; and it was therefore 
regarded by the agitators with a surly 
displeasure for taking away the sha- 
dow of a grievance, instead of being 
hailed with satisfaction for removing 
the substance of a wrong. This, 
surely, should open the eyes of all 
who are not wilfully blind to the 
system of delusion which has been 
practised, and by which so many 





















































































































































































































































































































































right-minded men have been misled 
as to the real source of the evils of 
Treland. 

And now, one word to Young Ire- 
land, who are, we perceive, smart- 
ing under the castigation of the agita- 
tor, whom they would fain anticipate 
and supplant, in his measures for the 
Repeal of the Union. ‘Truly, the 
young gentlemen are in a piteous case. 

hey were encouraged to act the sub- 
lime in patriotism to the top of their 
bent ; but all their enthusiasm has been 
put to flight by the sardonic **pshaw’ F 
of the Liberator, who has again taken 
a mighty fancy to making a cat's paw 
ofthe W higs, for the better accomplish- 
ment of his favourite object. And the 
old man, who has not as yet lost his 
grinders, is more right in the course 
which he is resolved to pursue, than 
the impatient young gentlemen, who 
are only now cutting their wise teeth. 
Let him only get from the Whigs, as 
much as Sir Robert Peel, in his retir- 
ing speech, encouraged him to ask for, 
with every hope of success, and his 
triumph will soon be completed. We 
shall soon see, whether for good or for 
evil, an Irish Parliament assembled in 
College-green. Give him such an in- 
crease in the elective franchise, as must 
swamp the conservative constituency $ 
and an addition to the representation 
of fifty members, ‘the lowest amount 
by which, according to his calculation, 
it would be equalized with that of Eng- 
land and Scotland; give him, more- 
over, the Church of Rome as the re- 
cognized religious establishment, ac- 
cording tolaw ; and he may well laugh 
to scorn all attempts to withhold from 
him a repeal of the legislative Union. 
Are not these some crumbs of com- 
fort for the young patriots, who have 
been so contemptuously cast aside, 
to facilitate the election of Mr. Shiel 
for Dungarvan? We advise them, 
for they really have interested us by 
their since erity, to take patiently the 

rebuke they have received; and if 
there are any sugar plumbs going, by 
which sulking children may be won 
into good humour, as they value their 
reputation for common sense, not to 
refuse them. 

But for us, what is the prospect? 
It is, undoubtedly, sufficiently dark 
and troubled at the present ; but it 
is better than it was when we were 
under the conduct of leaders whom 
no promises could bind, by whom no 
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pledges were deemed sacred, and who 
were only waiting for the opportunity 
of abandoning, one by one, every inte- 
rest which we would consider ‘worth 
preserving. We now know with 
whom we have to deal. The battle 
is to be fought “in aperto marte.’ 
Lord John is a bold man; but expe- 
rience has not been lost upon him. 
We do not expect that he will retrace 
his steps, or back out of any of the 
views or principles to which he stands 
pledged. But he may see the wisdom 
of a more prudential, and even con- 
servative, course of action than cha- 
racterized his former administration. 
This, however, we scarcely expect to 
see very vividly exemplified, hamper- 
ed as he must be by the nature of the 
support upon which he is dependent. 
And every effort should be made to 
ensure such aid to good principles, 
as may render it no easy matter to 
enforce the application of bad ones. 

The clamour out of doors is now 
a recognized element of the constitu- 
tion. It is, as it were, the water that 
turns the mill. The Anti-corn Law 
League became weighty, not by their 
reasonings, but by their organization, 
and by their purse. And if any ef- 
fective stand is to be made in favour 
of the monarchical institutions which 
still remain unscathed, it must be by 
efforts similar to those which have 
been felt so powerful in the work of 
destruction. 

Again, we repeat, let the National 
Club be supported. Let the objects 
which it proposes to itself be carried 
out. Let the constituencies be pro- 
perly instructed and organized. Let 
there be no concealment of the dan- 
gers which threaten the institutions 
which all trueborn Englishmen hold 
most dear. Let representatives be 
chosen whose character may be a 
pledge that they will not desert the 
principles they were elected to up- 
hold ; and dark and troubled as is 
the present hour, and perplexed and 
gloomy as is the prospect that lies 
before us, we confidently predict that 
brighter days are not far distant, when 
we may, upon good grounds, congra- 
tulate ourselves that . our perils have 
been escaped, and unite in a celebra- 
tion of the triumph of the only princi- 
ples which can secure peace and con- 


tentment to the cottage, and guaran- 


tee the stability of the throne and the 
altar. 


